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Behold, all ye that kindle a fire, that compaſs 
yourfelves about with” ſparks; Walk in the 
light of your fire, and in the ſparks which 
ye have kindled : This ſball ye have of my 
hand, ye ſball lie down in ſorrow. p. 1. 
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Preached Nov. 13, 1774. 
1 PETER iii. 1 ö. 
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Jonn vii. 46. | 
Never man ſpake like this man. p- 58. 
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MATTE: xiii. 10. 


7 he Diſciples came, and Jaid unto him, Why 
ſpeakeft Thou to them in Parables? p. 80: 
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MarTTH. xm. 58. 
And he did not many mighty works there, be- 
cauſe of their unbelief. _ 99 
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2 Cok. iv. 5. | 
Wie preach not ourſelves; but Chrift Jeſus the 
Lord. p. 120. 
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The Poor have the og preached unto 
them. p. 141. 
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| Joux xiv. 2. 
In my Father's houſe are many manſions : if 
it were not ſo, I would have told you. 
p- 161 
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Preached May 5, 1776, 
Jon xvi. 12, 13. 
1 have yet many things to ſay unto. you, but ye 
cannot bear them now. Howbeit, when he, 
the Spirit of truth, ſhall come, he will guide 
you into all truth: for he ſhall not ſpeak 
F himſelf; but whatſoever he ſhall hear, 
that ſhall be ſpeak: and he will ſhew you 
things to come. p. 176. 
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ACTS 1. 11. 


into heaven ? This fame Teſus, which is 
taten up from you, ſhall ſo come, in like 
manner as ye have ſeen him go into heaven. 
| | p- 194. 
S ERM ON XII. 
Preached June 23, 1776. 
ST. Marr. xiii. 55, 56. 

Is not this the carpenter's ſon ? Is not his 
mother called Mary ? And his brethren, 
James and Jeſes and Simon and Fudas ? 
And his ſiſters, are not they all with us? 

M bence then hath this man all theſe things? 

And they were offended in him. p. 214. 
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JAMES iv. 7. 
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| B y the or. 2 the Lord, men depart from 

evil.” p- 251. 


SERMON XV. 


Preached May 31, 1772. 
1 Cor. vi. 12. 

All things are lawful unto me; but all things 
are not expedient : All things are lawful for 
me; but 1 will not be brought under the 
power of any. | 66. 

SERMON XVI. 
Preached July 5, 1772. 


MaTTH. v. 38, 39, 40, 41. 

Ye have heared that it hath been ſaid, an eye 
| for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, But 1 
' ſay unto you, that ye reſiſt not evil: but 
whoſoever ball ſinite thee on thy right cheek, 

. turn to him the other alſo: And, if any 
man will ſue thee at the law, and take 
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away thy coat, let him have thy cloke alſo.: 
And whoſoever fhall compel | thee to go 4 
mile, go with him twain. p. 283. 


SERMON XVI. 
Preached May 14, 1775. 
LUKE ix. 26. 
Whoſoever ſhall be aſhamed of me and of my 
words, of him all the ſon of man be 
aſhamed, when he ſhall come in his ow 


glory and in bis Pather's, and of the holy 
Angels. p. 304. 


SER M ON XVII: 
Preached May 21, 1775, 
| LUKE ix. 26. 


I boſpever foall be aſhamed of me, and of my 


words, of him ſiull the ſon of man be 
aſhamed, when be ſhall come in his own 
glory, and in his Father's, and of the holy 
Angeli. p- 321. 
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S ER MON XIX. 
Preached Jan. 29, 1775. 
ST. MATTH: xvi. 18. 

7 fay alſo unto thee, that thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock I will build my church; and 
the gates of hell. ſhall not prevail againſt it. 

P. 337. 
SERMON XX. 
Preached Feb. 5, 1775. 
Sr. Mar rh. xvi. 18. 

And I ſay alſo unto thee, that thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock will I build my church, 
and the gates of bell ſhall not prevail 
againſt it: 0 P. 353. 
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| Isatau I. The; 

Behold, all ye that kindle a fire, that compaſt 

yourſelves about with ſparks; Walk in the 

light of your fire, and in the ſparks which 

ye have kindled : This ſhall ye have of my 
hand, ye ſhall lie down in ſorrow. 


HE expreſſion; we ſee, is figurative: 
By the fire kindled, and the ſparks, 
with which men compaſs themſelves about, 
may, indeed, be underſtood any of thoſe 
worldly comforts, ſuch as honours, riches, 
and pleaſures, which the generality of men 


are ſtudious to procure to themſelves ; and 
VoL, III. B N in 
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in the /ight of which they love to walk, as 
being that, which, in their opinion, con- 
tributes moſt to warm, to chear, and il- 
luſtrate human life. | 

The effect, however, of theſe comforts, 
is, that they who poſſeſs the largeſt ſhare 
of them, and ſeek for no other, lie down in 
forrow: that is, their lives are without joy, 
and their end is without hope. This is the 
recompenſe, which they receive from he 
hand of God; as might eaſily be ſhewn, if 
my purpoſe, at this time, were to enlarge 
on that common-place in morals, he un/ati/- 

factory nature of all earthly enjoyments. 

But my deſign is to engage your thoughts 
on a different argument, to which the letter; 
of the text more directly leads us. For ght, 
in all languages, is the emblem of know- 
lege; which is to the mind, what that is to 
the eye: And, the ſpeaker in the text being 
God himſelf, we are naturally led to in- 
terpret that light, of religious knowlege 5; 
that genial fire, which, more than the Sun 
itſelf, is neceſſary to warm our ſpirits, and 


guide 
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guide our ſteps through the cold and dark 


paſſage of this lite. 
The queſtion is, Whether we are to kindle 


this fire, for ourſelves; or, whether we 
ſhould not derive it, if we have it in our 
power ſo to do, immediately from heaven ; 
Whether we ſhall do beſt to walk in the 
light of thoſe few ſparks, which our Reaſon 
is able to ſtrike out for us, on the ſubject of 
religion; or, whether it will not be our in- 
tereſt, and ſhould not be our choice, to take 
the benefit of that pure and ſteady flame, 
which Revelation holds out to us. 

The text, in a ſevere, indignant irony, 
refers us to the former of theſe expedients, 
the better to excite our attention to the 
latter. Walk, ſays the Almighty, addreſſing 
himſelf to the idolaters of human reaſon, 
Walk in the light of your fire, and in the 
ſparks which ye have kindled. But to what 
end 1s this advice given ? To one, they little 

dreamt of, and would ſurely avoid—T57s ye 
ſhall have of my hand, in recompence of all 
your ſpeculations, Te ſhall lie down in ſorrow. 

| B 2 It 
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It ſeems, then, to be the purpoſe of the 
text, to inculcate this great truth, That Re- 
velation is the only ſure and comfortable guide 
in matters of religion. And, to ſecond this 


purpoſe, ſo energetically expreſſed by the 
prophet, I would now ſhew you, that all 
the pars of human knowlege, on this im- 
portant ſubject, are but ſmoke; and all the 
fire, which human genius or induſtry can 
kindle at the altar of human reaſon, ice it- 
ſelf; when compared with the light and 
heat of divine Revelation. 

I svePosE, that we are all convinced of 
what the voice of nature fo loudly proclaims, 
that there is a God, a moral governor of the 
world; and that we are intimately related 
to him; and dependant. upon him. The 
ſum of our religious inquiries will then be 


I. What ve. are to do, in order to obtain 
the favour of that God: And 
II. What that favour is, which, when we 


have done our beſt, we have to expect from 
bim. 


Now, 
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Now, it will be eaſy to ſhew, that the 
iſſue of our beſt reaſon, in the former of 
theſe enquiries, is ſuſpenſe and doubt; and 
deſpair, or diſappointment, in the latter. It 

will Appear, that we cannot aſſure ourſelves 
of. the means, by. which the favour of 
heaven is to be obtained; and that the 
higheſt degree c of favour, we have a right to 
claim, is not that to which we aſpire. So 
fated are we, when truſting to the faint, de- 
luſive light of our own minds, on this great, 
this only important ſubject, 7o lie down in 
ſorrow ! 

I. To begin with the conſideration of what 
we are to do, in order to obtain Ihe favout 


of God. 
That we are to worſhip God, will be al- 
lowed by all reaſonable theiſts. . 


But in what way is he to be worſhipped ? a 
By GIFTS AND OFFERINGS ? So a great part 
of the world has believed. But, by what 
o1fts and offerings, how, and when, and 
where, and by whom preſented ? Are all in- 


different to him, and is no preference due to 
o 1 5 ſome 
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ſome above others? or, may not my offer- 
ing loſe its value, unleſs made in a certam 
manner? Is it of no moment with what rites 
I tender my gifts to God? Are all Pre 
equally fit; are all places equally pure; 
all perſons equally hallowed, for the oblation 
of them ? 

Or, again, are gifts and offerings, to 
the lord of all things, impertinent and vain ? 
And is my reverence of him to be expreſſed 
by acts of 8ELF-DENIAL, PENANCE, and 
MORTIFICATION ? So the pious of all times 
have very generally conceived. But by what 
penance, to what end referred, to what de- 


gree carried, and how long continued ? 


We may think of theſe queſtions, and of 


ourſelves, what we will. But ſuch queſtions, 


as theſe, have been aſked by wiſe men : 
and, when thoſe wiſe men had only to take 
council of their own reaſon, have rarely 
been anſwered to their ſatisfaction. 

Or, let us advance a ſtep further, and ſay 


that our dependance on God | is to be ſignified, 


and his favour obtained, by PRAYER : that 


2 1 8 | gifts 
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gifts are mercenary, and penance ſervile; 
both, a manifeſt affront to the all-ſufficient 
and all-merciful Deity; and that the ſuppli- 
cations of a devout mind are the only incenſe 
fit for heaven. Be it ſo: Good and wiſe 
men have at all times thought highly of 
prayer ; and are generally agreed in recom- 
mending it as the moſt becoming expreſſion 
of human piety. But here again, doubts 
and difficulties meet us. How are we to 
pray, and for what ? 

Are all forms of addreſs equally acceptable 
to him, we adore? The Gentile world 
thought not: they were ſalicitous to petition 
their Gods in a certain ſtyle, and to gain 
their ear by ſome favourite appellation. Let 
this, again, paſs for a ſcruple of ſu- 
perſtition. Still, is it indifferent with what 
ſentiments we approach the throne of God, 
and with what ideas of his nature and attri- 
butes we proſtrate ourſelves before him? If 
thoſe ſentiments or ideas be not ſuited, in 
ſome degree, to the majeſty of that great 
being, is there no danger that we may diſ- 

B 4 honour, 
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_ honour, may injure, may infult him by our 
addrefles ? May not our very prayers be- 
come affronts, and our praiſes, blaſphemies ? 
And is it ſo eaſy to think juſtly on that 
myſterious ſubject, as that reaſon, every 
man's own reaſon, can inſtruct him? What 
if two or three divine men of the pagan 
world gueſſed right? Was their opinion 
any rule, was it even any authority, to the 
bulk of worſhippers “? 
But ſay, that it was their own fault to 
miſconceive of the Deity : ſtill, for what 
ſhall they pray to him? For every thing, 
they want or wiſh ? But thus, they would 
moſt commonly pray amiſs, for what they 
ſhould pray againſt, tor what would corrupt 
and hurt them, 


* © What this or that philoſopher delivered, was but a 
ſaying of his. Mankind might hearken to it, or reject 
it, as they pleaſed; or, as it ſuited their intereſt, 
paſſions, principles, or humours. They were under no 
obligation; the opinion ot this, or that philoſopher, was 
of no authority. » Locks, V. II. p. 578. fol. Lond, 


1759. 
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Theſe difficulties, with regard both to 
the mode and matter of this duty, appeared 
ſo great to the old maſters of wiſdom, that 
ſome ® of them thought it the higheſt effort 
of human wit, to form a reaſonable prayer; 
and others ſuppoſed that none but God him- 
ſelf could inſtruct man how to do ite. 
There is a way, indeed, to cut theſe dif- 
ficulties ſnort; which is, by maintaining, 
as ſome have done, that prayer is no duty 
at all; but a vain ſuperfluous obſervance, 
juſtly ranked with the other fancies of ſuper- 
ſtition: that God is not honoured by any ex- 
ternal, no, nor by any mental, applications 
to him: that a good conſcience © is true 
piety, and a ſpotleſs life, the only religion. 
Admit this exalted idea; of divine worſhip ; 
yet, where ſhall we find, among the ſons of 
Adam, one ſuch worſhipper? Who ſhall 


d The Stoics. O copgr—pdvcy kde Fact. See 
Caſaub. ad Sat. 11. Perſii. | 
Plato. Alcib. 11. 5 071 
. © The Epicureans of old and modern times. 
* —incoctum generoſo pectus honeito, 


Perſius, 


lay 
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lay claim to that conſcience, or this life? 
Where is the man, that paſſes a ſingle day, 
an hour almoſt, without doing that which 
he ought not to do, or omitting ſomewhat 
He ought to have done? And what multi- 
tudes are there, who cover themſelves with 
infamy, and with crimes? 

And what ſhall the trembling mind do, 
when it looks up, as at times it cannot help 
doing, to that God, who 15 2 purer eyes, than 
to behold miquity ? 

Repent, it will be faid: that ſpecies of 
piety is all-powerful with heaven ; it can 
efface fin, and reſtore tranquillity. | 

Here, again, the general ſenſe of man- 
kind runs another way. For, if it be ſo 
clear, that repentance alone has this virtue, 
how came the idea of atonement and expi- 
ation into the world? and whence the al- 
moſt univerſal practice of propitiatory ſa- 
crifices ? 


It is eaſy, no doubt, to brand this diſpo- 
fition of the human mind, as fo many 


others, with the opprobrious name of ſu- 
perſtition. 
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perſtition. Let us ſee, then, what the merits 
and claims are, of Repentance itſelf. 

A man offends againſt God, and the ſenſe 
of his own mind. On reflexion (what can 
he do leſs?) he repents; and (if it pleaſe 
God) is forgiven. But paſſion revives ; he 
offends again, and repents again; and fo 
goes on, through his whole life, in a courſe 
of alternate tranſgreſſion, and repentance. 
And is this all the claim he has to be re- 
ceived, at length, into the favour of God, 
that he never ſinned, though he did it every 
day, but he was ſorry for it? 

Yes, you will fay, If my brother treſpaſs 
againſt me ſeven times in a day, and ſeven times 
in a day turn again and repent, I am bound 
by the law of Chriſt himſelf to forgive him . 
And will God be leſs placable, than his crea» 
ture man is required to be® ? 

This rule of conduct is very fit to be ob- 
ſerved by one offender towards another: but 


f Luke, xvii. 4. 

$ See this argument urged by Mr. Locke, V. II. p. 574. 
fol. Lond. 1759. 
18 
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is it paſt a doubt that it will, that it muſt 


take place between God and man? we are 
bound to this repeated, this continual for- 
giveneſs of others, by a ſenſe of our com- 


mon infirmities. HE has a government to 


ſupport ; of what extent, over what worlds, 
and how. connected with this, no man may 
tay: And what -would become of  govern- 
ment in this world, if every convict was to 
be pardoned on repentance ? _ | 
Nor is it enough to reply, chat human 80. 
vernors cannot pronounce on the ſincerity of 
ſuch repentance... If they could, they would 
certainly not regulate their proceedings by 
that conſideration. The law has denounced 
a penalty on ſuch a crime: And the public 
intereſt requires that the penalty, for ex- 
ample · ſake, be inflicted, 

Something, like this, may be true of 


God's moral government. No man can ſay, 


it is not. And therefore repentance, as 

plauſible as its plea may appear, can never 

free the guilty mind from all apprehenſion. 
But 
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But another dreadful circumſtance attends 
this matter. We! often ſatisfy ourſelves,: 
that we repent of a paſt crime: Yet we 


commit that crime again; perhaps the very 


next hour. Can we call that repentance 
ſincere ? 'Or, have we a right to conclude 
that God, who ſees through all the prevari- 
cation and duplicity of our hearts, muſt ac- 
cept ſuch repentance, on our profeſſion of it? 
Let what virtue there will* be in re- 
pentance, when ſeen by the unerring eye of 
God to be true and unfeigned, how ſhall 
man reckon on the efficacy of it, when he 
may ſo eaſily miſtake, and cannot certainly 
know the real worth and character of what 
he calls repentance ? 

Here then, whether we conſider what the 
moral attributes of the Deity, and his 
righteous government, may demand; or 
whether we. regard the weakneſs and inef- 
ficacy of our beſt purpoſes; there 1s room 
enough for the terrors of religion to invade 


and poſſeſs the mind, in ſpite of all that 
- Reaſon 


3 
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Reaſon can do to repell, or diſlodge them 
from it. Ng | 

After all, in contemplation of that infinite 
mercy which ſurrounds the throne of God, 
and of the infirmity incident to frail man, I 
am willing to ſuppoſe (as it is our common 
intereſt to do) that repentance, at all times, 
and how oft ſoever renewed, is a ground, on 
which he may reaſonably build fair hopes 


and chearful expectations. To repent, is 


always the beſt thing we can do: It is al- 
ways a conduct right in itſelf; and, as ſuch, 
is intitled, we will ſay, on the principles of 
natural religion, to the divine acceptance. 

But what does that Accxyr AN cE import? 
The reward of eternal life ? A remiſſion of all 
puniſhment ? or, only an abatement of it ? 
Here, again, freſh difficulties ſtart up, and 
come to be conſidered, 5 

II. Under the ſecond general head of this 
diſcourſe; in which it was propoſed to in- 
quire, What that favour is, which, when we 
have done our beſt to recommend ourſelves to 


God, we have reaſon to expe? at his hand.? 
1. If 
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/1. If preſumptuous man could learn to 
eſtimate himſelf at his true worth, he might 
perhaps ſee reaſon to conclude, that his 
higheſt moral merit can pretend to no more, 
than to ſome abatement of preſent or future 
puniſhment. 

Let him calculate how oft, how know- 
ingly, how willfully he hath offended ; and, 
on the other hand, when he did his duty, 
how coldly, how remiſsly, how reluctantly 
he did it: with what a guſt of paſſion he 
diſobeyed; and with what indifference he 
repented : with how full a conſent of his 
mind, with what deliberation, and againſt 
what conviction, he ſinned; and then, again, 
with what heſitation, by what degrees, in 
what circumſtances, and upon what mo- 
tives, he recovered himſelf from any bad 
habit: In a word, how full and complete 
and contagious his vices have been; and 
how faint and partial and ineffective, his beſt 
virtues: Let him, I fay, calculate all this, 
and then tell us where 1s the ſtock of tnerit, 


on the balance of the account, that ſhould 
| encourage 


. 
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encourage him to do more than hope that 
ſome part of the puniſhment, he hath juſtly 
incurred, may by a merciful judge be ſtruck 
off, in conſideration of his virtues? If ſuch 
4 man recovered his health, when he left 
his intemperance ; or his credit in the world, 
when he ſhook hands with his injuRice ; or, 


if his penitence could avail ſo far as to 


ſhorten the term, or qualify the rigour, of 
his ſufferings in ſome other ſtate of being, 
would he not have reafon to think he had all 
the recompenſe he deſerved ?- Could moſt 
men, at leaſt, on a ſtrict ſcrutiny of their 
hearts and lives, carry their e 


? But, 


. Let us be indulgent to human virtue, 

5 ſuppoſe it pure and active enough to 
work out all the guilt, which vice had con- 
tracted, could it do more than cancel the 
puniſhment, due to vice, and ſhould we be 
authorized to expect more than a full re- 
miſſion of it? Suppoſe, that after a long life, 
checquered with good and bad actions, but 
in ſuch ſort as that the good equalled the 
bad, 
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bad, and perfectly atoned for them (and 
which of us will ſay, that this is not a fa- 
vourable ſuppoſition?); ſuppoſe, I ſay, that 
after ſuch a life, as this, the whole man 
were ſuffered to fall into a ſtate of inſenſibi - 
lity, that all his powers and faculties were 
ſuſpended, or the man himſelf utterly ex- 
tinguiſned, could we complain of this al- 
lotment, or could reaſon pretend that it 
was not according to _ rules of ſtrict 
Juſtice ? | 

3. Still I agree to waſps a Further nh 
Gon to the pride of Virtue. | Let the moral 
qualities of ſome men be ſo excellent, and 
the tenour of their lives ſo pure, as to en- 
title them to a pœſtiuve reward. from the 
great ſearcher of hearts and inſpector of hu- 
man actions: would not the daily bleſſings 
of this life be a- ſuitable recompenſe for 
ſuch deſert ; would not health, and proſ- 
perity, and reputation, and peace of mind, 
be an adequate return for their beſt fervices? 
Or, if all this did not ſatisfy their claims, 
could they require more than ſuch-a portion 

Vor. III. C of 
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of happineſs in a future ſtate, as ſhould cor- 
reſpond to their merits, and make them full 
amends for all the facrifices they here made 
to Conſcience and to Virtue ? And might not 
a ſmall degree of ſuch happineſs, and for a 
ſhort term, be an equivalent for ſuch ſa- 
crifices? Could they dream of living for 
ever, and of living happily for ever in 
heaven; and call ſuch a reward, as this, a 
debt, a claim of right, which could not 
juſtly be withheld from them? Could any 
man in his ſenſes pretend, even to himſelf, 
that a Virtue of fixty or ſeventy years, 
though ever ſo perfect, ever ſo conſtant, 
deſerved immortal life in bliſs and glory? 
Incredible : impoſſible : the merit and the 
recompenſe are too widely disjoined, the diſ- 
proportion between them is too vaſt, to give 
the leaſt colour of reaſon to ſuch expecta- 
tions. A Saint, or a Martyr, has no claim 
of right to ſo immenſe a reward, ſo tran- 
ſcendant a felicity. 
Tis true, Chriſtianity gives us theſe 
hopes; which Reaſon forwardly aſſumes, 
and 


's 
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and makes her own ; forgetting at the ſame 
time, or unthankfully ſlighting the only 
grounds, on which they are founded. For, 
though eternal life be promiſed to favoured 
man in the Goſpel, it is there promiſed to 
him, not as a debt, but as a free gift; and 
chat, not in conſideration of his * works, 
but of his faith in Jeſus, 

See then, to what the hopes of nature, 
the concluſions of reaſon and philoſophy, 
amount, on this intereſting ſubject. We 
are in the hands of an all-wiſe and all-righ- 
teous God, and are undone without his fa- 
vour. Yet how that favour is to be obtained, 
we know not; or, if we do know, we are 
unable of ourſelves to obtain it in the de- 


gree, we wiſh, and to the ends, for which 


we aſpire to it. Our beſt ſpeculations on 
the means of propitiating heaven, are mixed 
with uncertainty ; and our beſt hopes daſhed 
with miſtruſt and ſuſpicion. For what 
man is ſo righteous, as to have perfect con- 
fidence in his own good works; or, ſo ſan- 
guine, as to think Heaven, the due reward 
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ment of future miſery, ſo juſtly due to our 


of. them? And yet will any thing, ſhort of 
this, content our impatient deſires? Should 


our Virtues merit no more than ſome abate- 


innumerable ill deſerts, how ſad a proſpe& 
have we before us? or, if they do but free 
us 'from' puniſhment, what man is ſo abject 
as not to ſhudder at the thouglit of extinction 


or itiſenfibllity:? or, laſtly, if they ſapply 


ſome faint hope of future reward, what ge- 
nerous. man but wiſhes more to himſelf, 
than a flight, 2 prcarious, and ſhort- lived 
happineſs; beyond whach, as we have ſeen, 
he has no right to extend his expectations? 

If the Gentiles, who had only the light of 
nature to conduct them, had no way to get 
quit of thieſe doubts: and fears, their con- 
dition was certainly unhappy, but would 
beſpeak the mercy of God: their diſ- 
advantages and diſtreſſes would be allowed 
for, and conſidered by him. But for 
thoſe, who have now the light of heaven 
ſhining about them, and yet chuſe to walk 
in the dim, diſaſtrous twilight of their 


OWIL 


own reaſon, what muſt be their aux; 28 
well as miſery? I' ſay, their miſery; Fur 
this laſt is no ſecret to obſerving men, 
notwithſtanding the airs of gaiety and 
ſatisfaction, they ſometimes aſſume; aid 
indeed deſerves the tendereſt pity, though 
their perverſe fo/ly be apt to excite a different 
_ paſſion. 

But to conclude : It is enough to have 
ſhewn, in juſtification of the facred text, 
that they who walk in ihe light of 
their own fire, and in the ſparks which they 
have kindled, have this recompenſe of their 
choice, allotted to them by the hand of 
God, and the nature of things, That they 
do and muſt lie down in ſorrow. 

To You, who have determined more 
_ wifely to govern yourſelves by faith, and 
not by Reaſon only ; who rejoice to walk in 
the clear ſun-ſhine of the bleſſed Goſpel, 
and not in the malignant light of philoſo- 
phical ſpeculation, To you, I fay, the re- 
ward of your better conduct, is, that ye 
know how to recommend yourſelves to 
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the favour of God; and ye know what to 
expect from that favour : Ye underſtand « 
that, by FAITH and REPENTANCE, ye have 
peace of mind in this tranſitory life, and aſ- 
ſured hopes of immortal unſpeakable felicity, 
reſerved for you in the heavens, 
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Preached Nov. 15, 1767. 


2. Cox. iv. 3. 


If our Goſpel be bid, it is hid to Bal that 
are 22 


HE text implies, that the evidence, 

with which Chriſtianity is attended, 

may fail of convincing the minds of ſome 
men. And indeed from the time that the 
Sun of righteouſneſs roſe upon the earth, 
there have always been thoſe, who could 
not, or would not, be enlightened by Him. 
Now it might be a queſtion, whether 
this effect were owing to the nature of the 


evidence itſelf, or to ſome obſcunty in the 
„ manner 


„ en 


manner of propoſing it, This, I ſay, might 
have been a queſtion, even among Chriſtians 
themſelves, if the Apoſtle had not de? 
termined it to our hands. He, who was 
fully inſtructed in the truths of the Goſpel, 
knew the evidence, with which they were 
accompanied, was enlightened by the ſame 
ſpirit that. had inſpired them, and had 
great experience in the different tempers and 
capacities of men, roundly afferts that In- 
fidelity has no countenance, either from 
within or without, neither from the ſort or 
degree of evidence, by which the Chriſtian 
Revelation is ſupported, nor from any myſ- 
teribus conveyanee of it; but that, univer- 
ſally, the fault lies in thoſe, who do not re- 
ceive it. / the Goſpel be bid, it is hid to 
them that art laſt: to thoſe, who would not 
be convinced by any evidence whatſoever. _ 
What the evidences of Chriſtianity, in 
fact, are, and how abundantly ſufficient 
for the conviction of all reaſonable men, I 
ſhall not now enquire. , The ſubject is fitter 
for a volume, than a diſcourſe in this place. 
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Let it be ſuppoſed, on St. Paul's authority, 
that thoſe evidences are ſufficient: ſtill ye 
may be curious to know, and it may tend 
to the eſtabliſhrhent of your faith to under- 
ſtand, how it has come to paſs, that ſo 
much light could be reſiſted. 

To this queſtion, a pertinent anſwer has 
been given from the prejudices and paſſions, 
from the vices and corruptions of unbe- 
lievers; it being no new thing that men 
ſhould love darkneſs rather than light, when 
their deeds are, and when they have reſolved 
with themſelves they ſhall be, evil :. For, 
as our Lord himſelf argues in this caſe, 
Every one that doth evil, hateth the light, Ie 
his deeds ſhould be reproved: But be that doth 
the Truth, cometh to the light, that his deeds 
may be manifeſted, ' that they are wrought in 
God d. E 

But then it has been replied, that, though 
Vice may be many times the ground of in- 
fidelity, and the condemnation of ſuch men 


8 John iii. 19. d Ibid, 20, 21. 


be 
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be juſt, yet that ſome, too, have diſbe- 
lieved from no ſuch motives; that the Goſ- 
pel has been rejected by perſons, who ap- 
pear to have been men of large and liberal 
minds, as free, as others, from all perverſe 
prejudices, and as little ſubject to any groſs 
vice or paſſion: Nay, that, in the claſs of 
unbelievers, there have been thoſe who have 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves as much by the 
purity of their lives, as the Wn of 
their underſtandings. 

All this may be true ; and yet our devour 
affirms, that he, who believeth not, is con- 
demned already< : and St. Paul in the text, 
to the ſame purpoſe, that if the Goſpel be hid, 
it is hid to them that are lat. There muſt 
needs, then, be ſome latent cauſe of this 
ſtrange fact; ſome ſecret depravity lurking 
in the mind of thoſe, who diſbelieve the 
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1 Goſpel, though appearances be thus fair and 
„ . * A * 9 
lf flattering. And, though Chriſtian Charity 
161 | . . . S 

0 be not forward 4% think evil of his neighbour, 
. e John ili. 18. 
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yet in this caſe we have reaſon to ſuſpect it: 
and what we ſuſpect, we may perhaps find, 
in a vic, ſo ſecret and inſinuating, that it 
creeps upon men unawares; ſo congenial, as 
it were, to our depraved nature, that hardly 
any man can be ſure of his being wholly free 
from it; and ſo ingenious in diſguiſing 
itſelf, as to paſs upon others, nay upon the 
man poſſeſſed by it, for one of his beſt 
qualities. 3, 

By theſe characters, ye will eaſily ſee I 
ſpeak of ſelf- love, or rather the vicious ex- 
ertion of it in what we call, PRIDE: A vice, 
which may as fatally obſtruct our purſuit of 
Truth, as any the moſt vulgar immorality; 
and the rather, becauſe it is not eaſily 
ſuſpected or acknowledged by us. 

This vice then it may be, that hides 
the Goſpel from thoſe better ſort of men, 
to whom it is hid. They had need examine 
themſelves well, for it aſſumes, as I ſaid, the 
moſt impoſing forms. Who would look 
for it, in the cultivation of his mind, and 
the love of Virtue? Yet in either of theſe, 

it 


Pl 


as 8 EROM/O-N-+ H. 
it may lie concealed 7" and an inquirer into 
the truth of the moſt rational, and the pureſt 
pf all religions may be prejudiced againſt it 
— 2 2 double Pride, by the PRIDE oy REASON, 

and rom PRIDE OF VIRTUE. 
I. Firsr, Infidelity may proceed fo 

the Pride of Reaſon. | 

When it pleaſed God to beſtow the fa- 
culty of Reaſon on his creature, Man, he 
intended that this ſubſtitute of himſelf 
ſhould be the guide of life, and the hand- 
maid of Religion. And that it might ſerve 
to theſe purpoſes, it was made ſagacious 
enough, if honeſtly exerted, to lead him to 
Tone competent knowledge of his maker, 
and of his moral duty, and to judge of the 
pretenſions of any further light from heaven, 
which might be graciouſly vouchſafed to 
him. 

Man, proud of this free Gift, was in 
haſte to make trial of its ſtrength; and 
finding it could do ſomething, too eaſily con- 
cluded it could do every thing. Yet its 
weakneſs ſoon appeared ; firſt, in man's 
tranigreſtion, 


LEY 
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tranſgreſſion, and conſequent forfeiture of 
another free Gift, that of immortality and 
next, in the portentous errors he fell into, 
both in reſpect of virtue and religion. For 
God, who had graciouſly intended for him, 
in due time, another and ſafer guide, to 
prepare him for the reception of it, and to 
convince him, in the mean time, how 
much it was wanted, had ſuffered him ta 
abuſe this, to the worſt purpoſes, of im- 
morality, and idolatry; hy both which the 
earth was generally overſpread for many 
ages, and even in the moſt enlightened 
times, not withſtanding his Reaſon might, 
and ſhould have taught him better. 

But God's wiſdom and goodneſs foreſaw | 
this abuſe, and provided, from the firſt, for 
the correction of it. He had ſignified his 
purpoſe from the moment of man's tranſ- 
greſſion, and afterwards by a gradual opening 
of his ſcheme, in many ſucceſſive revelatipns; 
all terminating in that univerſal redemption 
of mankind by the ſacrifice, and through the 
Goſpel, of his Son. This laſt and greateſt 


inſtance 
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inſtance of the divine love for man, it might 
be expected, after ſo much experience of his 
own debility and folly, he would gladly and 
thankfully receive; and, that he might be 
qualified to diſcern the hand of God from the 
practices of fallible and deſigning men, was 
one main end, as I faid, which God defigned 
in lighting up the lamp of Reaſon in him. 

But now this boaſted Guide, though found 
to be poor and weak, grew proud and pre- 
ſumptuous. It would not only judge of the 
credentials of divine Revelation (which was 
its proper office, and without which faculty 
of judging there could be no ſecurity from 
the endleſs impoſtures of fanaticiſm and ſu- 
perſtition, but not content with this power) 
it would decide peremptorily on the nature 
and fitneſs of ſuch Revelation itſelf ; and 
would either admit none, or ſuch only, as 
it ſhould perfectly comprehend. 

Here, then, Reaſon forgot its own uſe, 
and power: its uſe, which was to bring 
him to the acknowledgement of a divine 
— ; and its power, which did not 

enable 
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enable him to judge of the infinite counſels, 
of God, but to try whether any ſuch were: 
revealed to him. In a word, he forgot that 
his utmoſt capacity extended no farther than 
Juſt to ſee whether the propoſed Revelation 
were ſuch as might come from God, as con- 
tradicting no clear and certain principles of 
reaſon, and whether the evidences were ſuch 
as proved that it did ſo. If it contained no- 
thing repugnant to right Reaſon, that is, to 
a prior light derived from the ſame ſource of 
Truth, it might come from heaven; if the 
atteſtations of it were clear and convincing, 
it muſt proceed from that quarter. To try 
its credibility and authority, was then within 
the province of Reaſon: to determine of its 
abſolute neceſſity and fitneſs, and to explore 
the depth and height of thoſe counſels, on 
which it is framed, was above its reach and 
comprehenſion. | 
Vet Reaſon aſſumed to herſelf, too gene- 
rally, this latter office; and this I call, the 
PRIDE of Reaſon, Hence all its wanderings 
and miſcarriages ; from this perverſe appli- 
catign 
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cation of its powers aroſe all the hereſies that 
have diſtracted the Chriſtian Church, and 
all the infidel ſyſtems that have laboured to 
overthrow it. In both caſes, men would be 
wiſe above, or againſt, what was written, © 
Of the Hereſies, I have nothing to ſay at 
this time. They appear at large in the eccle- 
fiaſtical hiſtorian: Of the dreams of infi- 
delity, as ariſing from the fumes of pride, 
ſo much is to be ſaid, as my preſent ſubject 
requires of me, but this iy as few words as 
poſſible i 10101 
: The pride of Reaſon has en pronounced 
(as it operated at different times, and on 
different tempers), that Revelation is un- 
neceſſary, becauſe Reaſon could ſee and dii- 
cover by its own light all that was needful 
to our direction and happineſs—that, if it 
were wanted by us, it was impoſſible to be 
given conſiſtently with the laws of nature 
and experience that as to that pretended 
ſcheme of Revelation, called the Goſpel, its 
morality indeed was pure enough, but that 
it carried no other internal marks of its 
divinity: 
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divinity: that its doctrines were ſuch as 
Reaſon would not expect, and in many caſes 
could not underſtand: that it talked of di- 
vine things in a manner that was ſtrange 


and extraordinary; of a purpoſe to redeem 
mankind which, if it were needful at all, 


might have been effected by more rational 
and leſs operoſe methods ; and to fave and 
ſauctify them by ſuch means as ſeemed fan- 
ciful and deluſive: that the divine nature 
was ſpoken of in high myſterious terms, 
which puzzle and confound our Metaphyſics; 
and that the offices, in which the Godhead 
was employed, are either degrading, or ſuch 
as imply an immoderate and inconceivable 
condeſcenſion. 

And what then, ſay others, is the baſis 
on which this incredible Revelation reſts ? 
Why on Miracles, which we cannot admit, 
as being violations or ſuſpenſions of thoſe 
laws, by which we know the Supreme 
Being governs the world; and on Prophecies, 
which may have been feigned, as many have 


been, or which imply fuch a preſcience in 
Vol. III. D : * 
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the Deity of free contingent events, as is 
perhaps impoſſible. If the Goſpel then is to 


be admitted as a truly divine Revelation, 


convince us, that its external proofs are 
above all doubt and ſuſpicion ; and that all 
its internal characters are ſuch as lie open to 
the perfect ſcrutiny, and entire inveſtigation 
of our faculties. 

Thus does the Pride of Reaſon vaunt 
itſelf, againſt Reaſon. For, if to all or any 
of theſe objections (on which ſo many in- 
fidel ſyſtems hang) we ſhould only fay, 


| that they are nothing to the purpoſe, what 
could the objectors reply to us? If preſſed 


cloſely, they could only take refuge in this 
principle, that no Religion can be divine, all 
the reaſons of which are not fully known to us; 
a principle, for which they have ſurely no 
warrant from right Reaſon. How do they 
know what is neceſſary, or fit, or right, 
with regard to the divine diſpenſations, I 
mean (which is the caſe here) when they 
only ſilence, not contradict our Reaſon ? 
Every OE may be 1 and right, and 
might 
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might appear to be ſo, if the whole ſcheme 
of providence were fully unveiled to us. It 
muſt be fit and right, whether we ſee it or 
no, if the Religion in queſtion be credibly 
atteſted : And the credibility will depend 
not on our fancies, or expectations of I know 
not what irreſiſtible evidence (which it 
might be beſt and wiſeſt not to give) but on 
the real moment of the arguments, on 
which it is eſtabliſhed. 

So that the laſt effort of Infidelity is only 
an appeal to the ignorance of mankind; 
which proves nothing but the neceſſity of a 
long-forgotten virtue, Modeſty, in our re- 
ſearches into Religion. | 

We ſee then how the Pride of Reaſon 
has betrayed preſumptuous men into a diſ- 
belief of Revelation, and how true it is that, 
if the Goſpel be hid, it is hid to them that are 
loft, as well by this means, as by any other. 

II. But, ſecondly, there 1s A PRIDE oF 
VIRTUE, as well as of Reaſon : and 

by this Pride, too (ſuch is the infirmity of 
D 2 our 
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our common nature) the Goſpel may be bid 
from us. 

On whatever foundation a man chuſes to 
build his moral ſyſtem, he eafily convinces 
himſelf of the worth and excellence of 
moral action. The reaſonableneſs, the uti- 
lity, and the beauty of Virtue are ſo conſpi- 
cuous, that even the vicious eye it with re- 
ſpect, and the virtuous eaſily grow enamoured 
of it. Thus it came to be among the ex- 
travagancies of the Stoics, its beſt friends 
in the pagan world, that Virtue was not 
_ only the perfection of man's nature, but 
that it raiſed him, in ſome ſenſe, above the 
Divine *. And to make their arrogant ſyſtem 
all of a piece, they further maintained that 
this ſuper-celeſtial Virtue, in which they 
gloried, was their own proper acquifition 3 
that they derived it wholly from themſelves, 
and that God did not, and could not 
give itè. | 


4 Ferte fortiter : hoc eſt, quo Deum antecedatis: Ille 


extra patientiam malorum eſt, vos * patientiam. 
Sen. de Prov. c. vi. | ; 


Cic. Nat. Deer. \ iii. 36. | 
4 . This, 
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This, you will ſay, was ſtoical pride; but 
it is, too commonly, alſo, the pride of 
Virtue, of whatever denomination. Pene- 
trated with a lively ſenſe of its uſe and ex- 
cellence, virtuous men, eſpecially of a cer- 
tai temperament, take fire from their own 
heated ideas, and flame out into a kind of 
moral fanaticiſm. They conſider Virtue, 
as the ſupreme and only good, abſolute in 
itfelf, and independant of any other. They 
exalt and deify themfelves in their own 1ma- 
ginations ; and, though their language may 
be more decent, the ſenſe of their hearts is 
truly ſtoical. | 

See, now, whether Virtue, vides this 
intoxication, be in a condition to benefit 
by the ſober truths of the Goſpel. It finds 
there a frightful picture of the moral world; 
much isfaid concerning the weakneſs and in- 
efficacy of moral virtue. This repreſenta- 
tion, of itſelf, is diſguſting. But one great 
defign of the Goſpel was to reform this ſtate 
of things: And thus far is well: But by 
what means would it reform it? Why, 

D-3 among 
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among others, by Faith, and Hope. Vet, in 
en. the proud moraliſt ſees no Virtue, at 

; and Hope, in his ideas, degrades and 
33 his adored Virtue. The Goſpel 
propoſcs to ſave us by the ſacrifice of Chriſt: 
But He acknowledges no need of anvy ſa- 
crifice; relies, with confidence, on his own 
merits; and diſdains the notion of an inter- 
ceſſor. e holds, that nothing more could 
be intended by a Revelation, if ſuch were 
given, than the promotion of our Virtue; 
and that we want not its aid, for that pur- 
pole : that we read our duty in the ſenſe of 
our own minds; which Reaſon enforces in 
as high terms, as the Goſpel, in a more en- 
gaping way, and on principles more ſublime 
and generous. 

Above all, the Goſpel ſpeaks much of the 
ſuccours of Grace, as neceflary to infuſe and 
to confirm our Virtue ; a language, which 
the Price of Virtue will not underſtand : - 
And of a Heaven, and a Hell; by which if 
any thing more be meant than the proper 
n eſfects of Virtue and Vice itlelf, the 
idea 
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idea is rejected, as ſuperfluous and even 
childiſh. 
To ſuch an extreme of folly, and even 


impiety, may the Pride of Virtue carry 
us; and ſo fatally may the Goſpel be hid 


from thoſe, whom this laſt infirmity of 
human nature blinds by its ſpecious il- 
luſions! And that this is no ideal picture, 
but one taken from the life, will appear 
to thoſe who know any thing of human 
nature; and of the perverſe prejudices, 
by which ſome ingenious, and otherwiſe 
virtuous men, have ſuffered themſelves to 
be miſled in their religious inquiries f. 

Enough has been ſaid to ſhew the 
iſſue of Intellectual and Moral Pride: And 
how it comes to paſs that men /oſe them- 
ſelves, who reaſon, on Religion, without 
modeſty, or would be virtuous without 
Religion, 

The Application is ſhort, but Atriking, 
It is, That men ſhould examine them- 


Lord Shafteſbury, and others, 
D 4 _ ſelves 


nen n 


ſelves well, before they preſume to think 
flightly of the Goſpel. They may learn to 
ſuſpect the power and influence of their 
groſſer paſſions, when they ſee that even 
theſe refined ones may corrupt their judge - 
ment, and betray them into Infidelity. | 
The Apoſtle ſays exprefsly, that , the 
Goſpel be hid, it is hid to them that are bft : 
and who, that rejects the Goſpel, but muſt 
tremble for himſelf, when his REASON, nay 
his VIRTUE, may be the inſtrument af his 
rain | 
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— Be ready always ta give an anſwer to every 
man that aſketh You a reaſon of the hope, 
that is in You, with meekneſs and fear. 


B words have been often and 
juſtly quoted to prove the rational 
genius of our religion: but they have ſome- 
times been quoted to prove mueh more, 
TFhe obligation, that Chriſtians are under, 
to juſtify their religion, in the way of ar- 
„ gument, againſt all oppoſers, and to fa- 
« tisfy all the difficulties and objections, 
* that can be brought againſt it.” A mag- 

| nificent 
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nificent pretenſion ! but ſurely without au- 
thority from the text, as I ſhall briefly ſhew 
by ee | 

Who the perſons are, to whom this di- 


% is given: | 
What that hope is, which is in them, 


1 concerning which they are ſuppoſed 
to be interrogated: And therefore 

3. Laſtly, what the proper anſwer, or 

apology muſt be, of thoſe perſons, 
when required to give a reaſon of ſuch 
hope. 

The reſolution of theſe queſtions _ 
afford us à clear inſight into the meaning of 
the text: and then we ſhall be enabled to 
make ſome — and uſeful reflexions 
upon it. 

1. St. Peter addrefles himſelf to the cleft 
frongers ſeattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Aſia, and Bythinia—i. e. moſt 
probably, to Jewiſh Chriſtians, diſperſed 
through theſe countries, in which they were 
properly frangers ; though, in ſome ſenſe, 
all good men are ſtrangers and fojourners on 

carth, 
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earth, and therefore the uſe of this term 
may not neceflarily exclude ſuch Heathen 
converts to the faith, as lived in thoſe 
quarters. But whatever be the preciſe mean- 
ing of the term, it is clear, that all perſons 
of this general denomination, or all the 
flranger Chriſtians,” reſiding in the places, 
here mentioned, are, without diſtinction, 
concerned 1n this catholic epiſtle. There is 
not a word that implies any difference of 
age, or ſex, or education, or rank: not the 
leaſt regard is had to the office of ſome, or 
the qualifications of others: all indiſcrimi- 
nately, of the claſs ſpecified, who had 
knowledge and underſtanding enough to 
profeſs themſelves Chriſtians, are the objects 
of the Apoſtle's addreſs; and of theſe, uni- 
verſally, is the requiſition made, that they 
be ready always to give an anſwer to every 
man, that aſteth a reaſon of the hope that is 
in them, But what then 
2. Is that Hope, of which all ſuch perſons 
were expected and required to render a 
reaſon ? Plainly the general hope of Chrif- 
FE. tians, 
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tians, the hope of eternal life, the hope of 
a refurtection from the dead, the bleffed 
hope, in ſhort, of ſalvation through Jefus 
Chriſt. 3 "ox 

The context ſhews, that it was this hope, 
and this only, of which they were to give 
an account. For, in the, preceding verſe, 
the Apoſtle had been ſpeaking of the trials 
whieh they ſhould undergo for the ſake of 
their religion. Poflibly, they were, then, 
in 2 fate of perſecution ; or, it was fore- | 
ſeen that they ſoon would be' ui that ſtate, 
But and if ye ſuffer, fays he, for righteouſneſs 
fake; happy are ye. Why? becauſe they 
knew the hope of their calling, and the 
ample recompenſe that would be made them 
in a future life for all ſuch ſufferings. There- 
fare, he adviſes that they ſhould always 
have this precious hope preſent to them, 
and well eſtabliſhed. in their minds: nay, 
and that, for their own- better ſupport in 
the midſt of their ſufferings, and for the 
vindication of themſelves' to others, their 


perſecutors, perhaps, who might aſk on 
what 
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what ground -xpoted themſelves to 
ſuch torments, iy fnould have in readi- 
neſs an anſwer, ©: 2pology for their own 
conduct, ſetting forth the reaſon they had 
to confide in that hope ; from which reaſon 
it would appear that they acted, as became 
prudent men, and not as blind, frantic en- 
thuſiaſts. 

It being now ſeen, to whom the text is 
directed, and what the hope, under conſi- 
deration, is, we have no difficulty in an- 
ſwering 
3. The laſt queſtion, 4 What the proper 
anſwer might, or rather muſt be, of ſuch 
perſons, when required to giye a reaſon of 
ſuch hope?“ | 

For what other anſwer could they give 
(and this they all might give), than that 
their Lord and Maſter, Jeſus Chriſt, by 
whom they had been encouraged to entertain 
this hope, had ſhewn himſelf well able to 
make it good by his own reſurrection? They 
might ſay, in the words of the Apoſtle Paul 
(who apologized for himſelf tothe Athenians, 
| | 112 
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in like circumſtances), We therefore think 
ourſelves happy in ſuffering for righteouſneſs 
ſake, —becauſe God hath appointed a day in 
the which he wwill judge the world in righteouſs 
neſs, by that man whom he hath ordained ; 
whereof he hath given aſſurance unto all men, 
in that he hath raiſed him from the dead“. 
This was an obvious reaſon of the hope, 
that was in them, and level to all capacities. 
It was, alſo, a ſufficient reaſon, if it was 
any at all, that is, if. the fact alledged be 
true; and, that it was fo, they might ap- 
peal to the teſtimony of thoſe, who had 
ſeen the Lord and converſed with him, after 
his reſurrection; nay, whom themſelves 
had ſeen confirming that teſtimony by Agne 
and-wonders, done in the name of Jeſus, 
We ſee, then, what 1s the true and full 
meaning of the text. The Apoſtle exhorts 
thoſe, to whom he writes, all of them, the 
ſimpler, as well as more informed, to bear 
in mind the end of their religion, EVER- 


Ads xvii. 31. 
LASTING 
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LASTING LIFE; and the grounds, on which 
they expected it, the worD of their divine 
MASTER, confirmed to them. by them that 
heared bim, and by his riſing from the dead. 

And now we are at liberty to make ſome 
reflexions on the text, which may be n 
and inſtructive to us. 

And, firſt, I obſerve, as moſt others have 
done, that Chriſtians are allowed and encou- 
raged to reaſon on the ſubject of their re- 
ligion, and to build their faith on conviction. 
For the Apoſtle's advice is, not to decline 
the way of argument, but to uſe ſuch ar- 
guments as are cogent and fatisfaftory. And 
in this free exerciſe of the underſtanding, 
which 1s permitted, or rather enjoined to 
all Chriſtians, the manly genius of our re- 
ligion is ſeen, and by it is diſtinguiſhed 
from that of every blind and ſervile ſuper- 
ſtition. But then, 

Secondly, I obſerve, that this work of 
reaſon is enjoined, only, with regard to the 
hope, that is in us, that is, to the end and 

> Heb. ii. 3. 
ſeope 
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feope of Chriſtianity, and to the authority 


on which it reſts; in other words; with re- 


gard to the xviDENCEs of this Religion. 
It is true, theſe evidences are a different 


thing to different perſons, according to their 
_ reſpe&ive ſituations, To the primitive 


Chriſtians, ſuch as thoſe to whom the ex- 


Hhuortation of the text is addreſſed, it was 


evidence ſufficient, © That they had the 
great facts of the Goſpel, eſpecially that 
& deciſive fact, the reſurrection of Chriſt, 
reported to them by perſons, who had 
been eye-witneſſes of thoſe extraordinary 
& tranſactions, or, who had heared them, 


cat leaſt, from eye-witnefles, and were 
* endowed, beſides, with the power of 


working miracles in confirmation of their 
« teſtimony.” For in thoſe days, it is to 
be obſerved, they, who were commiſſioned 
to plant the Goſpel in the world, . went 


forth, and preached every where, the Lord 


working with them, and — the word 
with jigns allowing *. 


o Mark Xvi. $0. 


This 
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This ſtate of thiugs continued through 
what is called the apoſtolic age, and per- 
haps longer, during which time it was eaſy 
for the plaineſt Chriſtian to give ſuch an 
anſwer to thoſe who required a reaſon of the 
hope that was in him, as was perfectly ſa- 
tisfactory. But, when the Goſpels were ad- 
mitted by the faithful, as authentic accounts 
of their Maſter's hiſtory and doctrine, and 
when the Apoſtles had further drawn out and 
explained the principles and proofs of Chriſ- 
tianity in their ſeveral writings, that is, 
when the canon of the new teſtament was 
completed, and generally received, as ſuch 
(all which was done within the firſt century 
from the Chriſtian æra), Then the appeal 
lay to theſe ſcriptures, and the ground of a 
Chriſtian's perſuaſion was, the authority of 
the inſpired writers. And now, if believers 
were aſked the reaſon of the hope that was in 
them, the anſwer was, „That ſo it was 
„ written in books, which were in all hands, 
and allowed by all to contain nothing but 
„ infallible truth.” Nor could the force of 
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this anſwer be diſputed, when the memory 
of certain facts was recent, when the 
places where, and the perſons to whom, or 
for whoſe uſe the ſacred books were written, 
could be pointed out, and when the writers 
of them were known, by the miracles 
wrought by them, to have been under the 
direction of the Holy Ghoſt. 

On the conviction, which this apology 
carried with it, the world became Chriſtian. 
But in proceſs of time, and after a courſe of 
many ages, it might be doubted whether 
thoſe books had been tranſmitted pure and 
uncorrupted. And under theſe circum- 
ſtances the anſwer, being ſomewhat en- 
larged, ſtands thus: That the hope of a 
& Chriſtian is founded on the authority of 
„ the ſacred canon, compoſed by inſpired 
& men, as was univerſally allowed in the 
« firſt ages of Chriſtianity, and not materi- 
ally altered, as we have reaſon to believe, 
& to this day.” 

The anſwer given in theſe three periods, 
is, you ſee, very general, becauſe the 


queſtion 
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queſtion is, on what grounds of reaſon a 
plain man could juſtify his profeſſion of 
Chriſtianity : and the anſwer, in each caſe, 
is a proper one, and of real weight: But 
the anſwer of knowing and ſkillful men is 
more particular, may indeed be- infinitely 
varied and extended according to the abilities 
of the anfwerer; and, from ſuch minute, 
and laboured apologies much additional light 
and conviction hath been derived. Still you 
ſee the ſubject of inquiry, is, the EyIiDeENCEs 
of Chriſtianity, how different ſoever in dif- 
ferent ages, and in the view of different 
perſons in the ſame age. All that unbe- 
lievers have a right to aſk, is, on what 
grounds we affirm the truth and divinity of 
our religion: and the ſole duty which the 
text impoſes upon us, is to ſatisfy that 
queſtion. Their curioſity, and our labour, 
ſhould not, at leaſt needs not, be extended 

beyond thoſe bounds. But 
Thirdly, what if inquiſitive men ſhould 
go farther, and, when they have ſet forth 
the evidences of Chriſtianity to their own ſa- 
E 2 tisfaction, 
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tisfaction, and that of others, ſhould pro- 
ceed to give us a rationale of its doctrines: 
Would not their pains be uſeful, as tending 
very much to promote the honour of our 
divine religion? 

Perhaps, they might, it ſoberly a 
and if inquirers would ſet out with a reſo- 
lution of ſtopping in their curious reſearches, 
when they had no ideas, or no clear or 
diſtinct nen if} af 

But, even with this reſtriction, ev 9 
are, further, to be obſerved. Ox is, that 
no Chriſtian is bound to make this ſolicitous 
inquiry into the doctrinal, no, nor into the 
moral part of the Goſpel. It is enough that 
his faith and life be regulated by its doctrines 
and precepts, whether he do, or do not, 
{ee the grounds 1 in reaſon, on which they 
ſtand. Nay, poſſibly his conduct is then 
moſt acceptable, when he looks no farther 
than to the authority of the Goſpel ; agree- 
ably to that well-known deciſion of our Lord 
himſelf —3/eſed is be, who hath not ſeen, and 


I hath believed: not, that he expects any 
man 
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man to bene or to obey him, without rea- 
ſon : but he moſt approves the ingenuous 
turn of that man's mind, who admits his 
divine miſſion, on a ſufficient” indeed, but 
not the higheſt, degree of evidence; and 
much more, therefore, who yields obedience 
to his laws, acknowledged on ſuch. evidence 
to be divine, without inquiring further into 
the reaſons of them. Indeed, to what pur- 
poſe do J ſcrupulouſly aſł a reaſon of that, 
which I already know to be juſt and fit, be- 
cauſe reaſonably admitted to proceed from 
divine authority? Napa 

The orHER obſervation I would make, is, 
That, if after the moſt diligent inquiry, 
we ſhould not, yet, be able to penetrate the 
reaſons of many things, vÞ to give ourſelves: 
entire ſatis faction about them, this unaccep- 
table experience ſhould not in the leaſt 
affect our belief and eſtem of the Goſpel, 
For all that follows from ſuch diſappointed 
curioſity is only this, That we are weak and 
blind; and not that the things themſelves 
are either falſe or unreaſonable. Our duty, 


13 therefore, 
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therefore, is to confide in the revealed word; 
not queſtioning its authority, or torturing 
its language ; but accepting with thankful: 


neſs, what we do underſtand, and with re- 


verence, what we do not. 

When theſe two conditions are inviolably 
obſerved, the way of. minute inquiry into 
the doctrines of Chriſtianity, ſo far forth as 
they are the objects of inquiry, at all, may 
be uſefully and commendably employed. 
For then none but men of leiſure and ability 
will think themſelves concerned in making 
ſuch inquiry: and even theſe, if they ſhould 
not obtain all the ſatis faction they propoſe to 
themſelves, will neither attempt to diſturb 
the faith of others, nor ſuffer their own 
faith to be diſturbed by their curious ſpe- 
culations. Still: when learned men are 
taken up in thoſe profound inquiries, and 


ſeem moſt confident that they have pene - 


trated far into the reaſons of many things 
which are kept ſecret from others, they 
thould eſpecially remember (and that 1s the 

F ourth, 
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Fourth, and /2/# obſervation I ſhall make 
on the text), to preſent their an/wer'ar apo- 
logy to mankind, with -meeknaſs and fear. 

1. With MEEKNEss, or a foft and gentle 
ſpirit, breathing in words, neither paſſionate, 
nor aſſuming; that fo they may gain as 
many, and exaſperate as few, as they can. 
This Wasa caution more than commonly 
neceſſary to the firſt apologiſts for Chriſti- 
anity who had to plead its cauſe. at the tri- 
bunal of Kings, at that time, their enemies 
and perſecutors. But the rule is always a 
good one to be obſerved by the advocates of 

the Goſpel, who never ſerve it better, than 
when its prime virtue, CHARITY, corrects, 
or rather conſecrates, their zeal. | 

2. The reaſon of t the hope, that is in them, 
ſhould, . alſo, be given, with FEAR : that 1s, 
not only with a fear of giving needleſs of- 
fence to thoſe, to whom they addreſs their 
apology, but chiefly with a reverential awe 
of that tranſcendantly great Being, whoſe 
ways they deſire to contemplate, aud ſome 
part of whoſe councils it is their am- 
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bition to unfold. For, when we ſpeak 
of God, farther. than we are authorized 
by himſelf to ſpeak, we are in conſtant 
danger of aſcribing to him our own weak- 
neſſes, and of degrading his ineffable wiſ- 
dom, when we think to exalt it moſt. | 

Such reaſon there is, even when we apo- 
logize for the truth of God, to do it with 
bb and fear. ih OY 


To conclude : Religious 1 inquiries, when 
thus conducted (and only then) are com- 
mendable and uſeful. They exerciſe our 
beſt faculties on the nobleſt ſubjects: 
They may be the means of bringing ſome 
to the kingdom of God, and they can 
alienate none from it. Or, whatever the 
merit and the ſucceſs of theſe enquiries 
may be, the authors of them will have 
the ſatisfaction of knowing, that they 
have inquired in a right manner ; and, 
that, how little ſoever their UNDERST AND= 


ING have profited the Almighty * they 


Job Ii. 2. 71 
have 
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have honoured Him with the nobleſt ſa- 
crifice, which a mortal can offer to his 
Maker, that of an HUMBLE AND $SUB- 
'MISSIVE SPIRIT. 
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SERMON IV. 


Preached Feb. 4, 1770. 


Joun vu. 46. 


Never man ſpake like this man. 


F by ſpeaking, be here meant what is 

called fine ſpeaking, or a diſcourſe arti- 
ficially compoſed according to the rules of 
human eloquence, the ſubject is unworthy 
of this place, and the praiſe, infinitely diſ- 
proportioned to the divine character of Jeſus. 
A pagan philoſopher, nay, and a Chriſtian 
preacher, might haply ſo far forget hiniſelf, 
as to affect the credit of fine ſpeaking ; or, 


his — might think to honour him by 
applauding 
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applauding this talent * ; But the Son of God 
ſpake with other views, and to nobler pur- 
poſes; and his inſpired hiſtorians would not 
have condeſcended to make the panegyric 
of their Maſter, rom ſo trivial a -dif- 


tinction. 

Let us ſee, then, to what the encomium 
of the text amounts; and what thoſe IR- 
CUMSTANCES are, in the diſcourſes of Jeſus, 
which give real weight and dignity to the 
obſervation - that never man ſpake like this 
man. 

This will be an inquiry of uſe, and not 
of curioſity only ; we ſhall find, in the 
courſe of it, very much to confirm our 
faith, as well as to excite our admiration. - 

I. The firſt particular, that ſtrikes an at- 
tentive mind in conſidering the diſcourſes of 

Hence the name of Theophraſtus, or the divine 
ſpeaker, given to the favourite ſcholar and ſucceſſor of 
Ariſtotle ; And hence the ftorics told of Plato, whoſe 
eloquence Quintilian ſo much admired, that he thought 
it more than human U mihi, non hominis ingenio, ſed 
guodam Delphico videatur oracula inſtindtun. Quintil, 


J. x. c. 1, —Hence, too, the name of Chryſſtam, given 
to the famous Greek Father, 


Jeſus, 
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Jeſus, is the MaTTER of them; the moſt 
important, and, at the ſame time, the moſt 
extraordinary; of the utmoſt conſequence 
to mankind, and the moſt remote from all 


> 


their natural apprehenſions. 35711 

But, by the diſcourſes of Jeſus, ſo qua- 
tified, I mean chiefly thoſe, which are truly 
his own, and properly Chriſtian: ſuch as ac- 
quaint us with the dignity of his perſon, 
and nature of his office; with the purpoſe 
of his miſſion, and the manner in which 
that purpoſe was to be effected. ö 

His moral diſcourſes, though they be 
divine! too, yet, being intended, for the 
moſt part, to deliver the religion of nature, 
or the religion of Moſes, i in all its purity, 
may be thought. to contain nothing more 
than - what human reaſon had, or might 
have diſcovered, or what the Law of God, 
at leaſt, had already revealed. Vet it may 
deſerve to be mentioned as an argument of 
his ſuperiority to all other moral inſtruQors, 
that He ONLY has delivered a doctrine of 


life ahd manners, free from all mixture of 
error, 
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error, and carried in ſome inſtances to a de- 
gree of perfection which, I do not ſay Rea- 
ſon, but, no Doctor of reaſon ever pre- 
ſcribed; and that he penetrated further into 
the true meaning of the Jewiſh Law, than 
any of its expoſitors had ever done. | 

But, as I ſaid, 1 confine myſelf to his 
peculiar» doctrines, ſuch as. conſtitute the 
ſubſtance of that religion, which we * 
perly call Chriſtian. 

And here, the weight of his doctrine 
muſt be felt by thoſe perſons who reflect 
that, coming into a world overrun with 
vice and miſery, he proclaimed pardon and 
peace in this life, and everlaſting happineſs 
and glory in the life to come; to all who 
with penitent hearts and true faith turned 
to him. What Doctor, Philoſopher, or 
Legiſlator ever Habe as He ſpake, on theſe 
important articles? What had Nature taught 
the Gentile world Some fine leſſons of mo- 
rality, indeed, which might direct their 
lives for the future; but none that could 


ſet their minds at eaſe from paſt guilt, none 
that 
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that could free their conſciences from in- 
ſtinctive terror, much leſs could erect their 
hopes to any aſſured proſpect of im mortality. 
What had Moſes taught the ſews? A divine 
religion, it is true, but ſuch as left them 
under the burthen of a painful and oppreſſive 
ritual, in which the negle& of any one pre- 
cept, or the irregular performance of any, 
might ſhake their ſecurity ; and of which, 
when punctually obſerved, the reward was 


ky only ſome preſent eaſe or convenience in this 
|. world, What was there in either inſtitution, 
0 5 | that could deliver men from all doubt. and 
| 6 uncertainty about their future condition, or 
th: that could diſarm and appeaſe the univerſal - 
[7 guilt of mankind ? 

Bly ov] 


Let this then admoniſh us of what, from 
its familiarity, we are, now, fo prone to 
forget, the importance, which characterized 
the doctrine of Jeſus. 

The extraordinary nature of it equally ap- 
pears ; but will further and chiefly be ſeen, 
if we attend to the means, by which this 

* ſupreme 


— — — — 
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ſupreme bleſſing is {aid to be conveyed, and 
effected. 
That a e dons Joint; in the 
higheſt ſenſe of the word, ſhould | deſcend 
from heaven and take our nature upon him; 
the the Heir of all things* ſhould be content 
to appear in the form of a ſervant*; 
having /ife in himſelf*, ſhould chuſe to ſuffer 
death; that, by this aſtoniſhing humi- 
| lation, he ſhould propoſe to effect an end, 
equally aſtoniſhing, The falvation of a 
ruined world; that, being without fin him- 
ſelf, he ſhould offer himſelf a ſacrifice for 
fin ; that in virtue of his all-atoning death, 
he ſhould undertake to aboliſh death, and 
open the gates of eternal life to the whole 
race of mortal man; that, in this way, he 
ſhould aſſume to be our Viſdom and Righte- 
ouſneſs, our Santtification and Redemption ; 
Theſe are the great things of which Chriſt 


> Heb. i. 2. 

< Phil. it. 7. 
John v. 26. 

* 1 Cor. i. 30. 


- ſpake 3 
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fake; theſe the amazing topics with which 
he filled his diſcourſes. And muſt we 
not conclude, that e pate as never man 
Hate? I do not, at preſent, urge the ac- 
compliſhment of all theſe wonders. - That 
is a diſtin& conſideration. But it muſt be 
allowed, that he /pake in this tone, and to 
this effect. And did ever any man before 
him utter ſuch things? Did it ever enter 
into the heart of man to conceive ſuch 
things? which ſurely are enough to arreſt 
our attention; to turn our thoughts on the 
evidence, with which they are accompanied; 

and, till we admit the force of that evidence, 
to convince us, at leaſt, that ſuch a ſpeaker 
as this, is eminently diſtinguiſhed from all 
other ſpeakers, that ever addreſſed them- 
ſelves to mankind. He diſcovered, on other 
occaſions, no defect of mind, or temper ; 
nothing, that ſhould lead us to ſuſpe& him 
of weakneſs, or enthuſiaſm; And when 
ſuch a perſon ſo ſpeaks, the ſublime and ex- 
traordinary nature of his doctrine is no ſmall 


preſumption of its truth. 
II. Another 
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II. Another circumſtance that diſtinguiſhes 
tlie diſcourſes of Jeſus, is the auTuorITY, 
with which they were delivered. The peo- 
ple themſelves remarked tlus circumſtance, 
and were aſtoniſhed at it; /r be taught 
them, ſays the ſacred hiſtorian, as one v 
had authoriiy,. and not as the Scribes f. 
Interpreters differ in explaining what this 
authority was; but it conſiſted, very clearly, 
in theſe three things. 1. He taught man- 
kind without any degree of doubt and heſi- 
tation, with the air of one who knew the 
truth of what he ſaid, and was perfectly aſ- 
ſured of all he ſpake. Yerily, verily, I ſay 
to thee, we. ſpeak that we do know, and te/- 
tify that we have ſeen z. 2. He taught 
his great leſſons of morality and religion, 
not as derived from the information of 
others, or from the dictates of his own rea- 
ſon, but as immediately conveyed to him 
from the ſource of light and truth, from 
God himſelf. Whatſoever I ſpeak, even - as 


f Mark i. 22. 
John iii. 11. 
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the Father ſaid to me, fo Iſpeak®, 3. Laſt- 
ly, He delivered his do@rme, | on very 
many occaſions, as the proper author of it, 
as one who had à right to propoſe the terms 


of Salvation, in his own name. I ſay unto 


You—is the formulary, with which he pre- 


faces his momentous inſtructions. He that 


believeth on the Son, bath everlaſting life, and 


I vill raiſe him ip at the laſt day i. Be thou 


fanhful unt> death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life *. 
aſſert expreſsly, that he hatb liſe in himſelf, 
even as the Father hath life in himfelf i. And 


: Nay, he goes ſo far as to 


though he ſays, at the ſame time, that he 


had this privilege given him by the Father, 


and though he declares, elſewhere, that as 


the Father bad taught him, ſo he fpake ; 
yet there is no contradiction iu theſe — 
tions; f for deten us eee * 


14 2411 \ * hs 1 


wo Pak: X11. 705 | 1 
i John vi. 40. 


5 on , A „ . 1 
25 122. þ | ' "y F214 , 
ni e | 


John v. 26, 
John viii. 28. 


- that 


#, 
— 


7 
»'\ | 


en 
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that the Father hath, are mine*; And I and 


the Father are one. | 

Theſe three circumſtances, taken together, 
conſtitute the proper authority of Chriſt's 
doctrine, It was the authority of one, who 
ſpake from conviction ; who ſpake by the 
ſpecial appointment of God the Father, 
who even ſpake, by virtue of his own eflen- 
tial right, from himſelf, and in his own 
name, | 

Compare, now, this authoritative way of 
ſpeaking, with that of the Jewiſh Scribes ; 
who explained their Law, as they could, 
by the precarious traditions of their fore- 
fathers, and the uncertain gloſſes of their ce- 
lebrated Doctors: Compare it with that of 
the Gentile Philoſophers ; who quibbled, 
by the help of a little logick or metaphyſicks, 
on the nature of God and the Soul ; who 


advanced their doctrines of futurity, on the 


credit of an old fable, or an old ſong; and 
even delivered their moral lectures on the 


John xvi. 15. 
John x. 30. 


F 2 weak 


rue IV; 
weak grounds of their fanciful or diſcordant 


ſyſtems; in the way of negligent ſpeculas 
tion, or, which was worſe, of altercation 


v8 and diſpute : Compare it, laſtly, with that 
a if of all others, who, in antient or modern 
pf times, have taken upon themſelves to in- 
1 ſtruct mankind; and ſee, if any of theſe 
7 ever aſſumed the exalted tone, or ſpake with 
10 = the authority of Jeſus, of the Carpenter”s Son, 
7 8 Julian and the followers of that ſchool 
L b affect to call him. 
15 But high pretenſions, Vou will ſay, prove 
1 fl nothing. Not much, indeed, when deſti- 
50 tute of their proper ſupports; yet ſo much, 
bit! as to verify the obſervation of the text 
ſt 1 that never man ſpake like this man. And if 
Ef they prove thus much, they prove more; 
f 9 the neceſſity, or reaſonableneſs, at leaſt, of 
4 examining whether theſe pretenſions be well 
| 74 founded. For claims of ſo extraordinary a 
| 175 nature, as they muſt needs awaken our cu- 
104 ioſity, ſo they may demand our belief. 
1 5 When a voice ſpeaks, as from heaven, it 
0 naturally turns our attention to that quarter; 
f 7 | 3 | and, 
. 
1 
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and, when it ſpeaks in inimitable thunder ?, it 
ſpeaks, methinks, like itſelf, . and in ac 
cents that cannot well be miſunderſtood. 

But our next obſervation will carry us 
further, For I make it 


III. A third cireumſtance, in the character 
of Chriſt's ſpeaking, that he expreſſed him - 
ſelf with more than mortal WISDOM, on 
many occaſions, when the malice aud cap- 
tious ſubtlety of his enemies put that wiſ- 
dom to its utmoſt teſt. 

He gave early proofs of this wiſdom, when, 
at the age of twelve years, he reaſoned with 
the Doctors in the temple, to ſuch effect, 
that all who heared him, were aſtoniſhed at 
his underſtanding and anſwers, 
Theſe anſwers, indeed, are not recorded; 
but many others are, in the courſe of his 
miniſtry ; anſwers to nice, inſidious, and 
concerted queſtions of the ableſt men among 
the Jews, 1n critical circumſtances, and on 
the moſt trying emergencies. And to theſe 

Non imitabile fulmen. Virg. 

Luke ii. 47. 

F 3 queſtions 
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queſtions he always replied with a preſence 
of mind ſo unſhaken, with a judgement fo 
infallible, with a dexterity and prudence ſo 
conciliating, and at the ſame time with an in- 
tegrity ſo pure and perfect, that no advan- 


tage could in any degree be taken againſt 


him. His adverſaries came again and again 
to the charge; whom yet he repelled with 
ſo triumphant a ſuperiority over all the 


efforts of their wit and malice, that he 


forced them in the end, to marvel! and hold 
their peace”, His divine reſponſes came out 
ſo contrary to their hopes and their intereſts, 
that they were diſcouraged and deterred 
from provoking any more of them—7bey 
durſt not aſk him any more queſtions ', 

The limits of this diſcourſe will not give 
room for a detailed account of theſe queſ- 


tions and anſwers, But they are thick ſown in 


the Goſpels : And ye will underſtand me to 


point more eſpecially at thoſe, that reſpected 


* Luke xx. 26. 
Luke xx. 40. 


his 
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his divine character, and kingly office *;- in 
which converſations the danger was, leſt he 
ſhould drop ſomething that might be made 
a handle againſt him before the Jewith Con- 
ſiſtory, or the Roman Tribunals; while yet 
he was not to betray his cauſe, or bely his 
pretenſions. The danger was inſtant, and, 
if he had fallen under it, muſt have been 
fatal. For, in withdrawing his claim of 
being the Meſſiah, the King . Iſrael, he muſt 
have owned himſelf an impoſtor ; in aſſerting 
it, at this time, clearly and openly, he would 
have given his enemies a pretence for treating 
lim, as a criminal of iſtate; an imputation 
which could not confiſt with the truth or 


dignity of his. miſſiona He came into the 


world to ſuffer death, indeed; but not as 
convicted of any crime, not as colourably 
condemned by any legal ſentence. His in- 
nocence was to be conſpicuous, and his ho- 
nour den mer 7152 ret | 


dee Locke” 8 works, Vol. ll. fol, p. 5457: Lond. 


1759. 
»Lockk's tarts, Vol. II. fol. p. 543 · Lond. 1759. 
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In this reſpect, then, it ſeems, as if it 
might be truly affirmed, that never man 


ſpake as this man, And, if thus much 


mult be allowed, we are, methinks, but a 
little way from a further concluſion, That, 


therefore, he ſpake'by a divine ſpirit. 

If it be ſaid, that this concluſion does 
not hold, for that the ſume faculties of the 
human mind, which make us capable of 
SEEING this wiſdom, may have PRODUCED it, 


the ground of the obſervation is neither 


likely, nor true. Not likely in the preſent 
inſtance, where the wiſdom in queſtion 
appears to be exquiſite and conſtant : qua-: 
lities, which we are not accuſtomed to find 
united in the efforts of human wiſdom. 
But neither, in general, is the poſition 
true: For then, the power of perception 
and invention would be the ſame; then, 
the divine intellect would be levelled with 
the human; then, the wiſdom of God 
himſelf, ſo far as it was acknowledged and 


underſtood by us, would be our wiſdom, 


. hercas, common ſenſe tells us, that to 
diſcover 
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diſcover a truth and to apprehend it, ta 
project a meaſure, and to conceive the fitneſs 
of it, are two things*: And, though men 
differ widely in their capacities fram each 
other, yet there is a capacity, which no 
man may glaim, as there is a wiſdom, to 
which no man pretends. The ſublime 
views of God in the ſyſtem of nature are 
comprehended, to a certain degree, and 
juſtly magnified and unfolded by many men, 
who, yet, have not the preſumption to ſup- 
poſe that they were themſelves capable, or 
that any man whatſoever was capable, of 
planning ſuch a ſyſtem. In like manner, 
we may ſee and adore the wiſdom, with 


which Chriſt pake, and yet conclude, upon 


Every one may obſerve a good many truths, which 
he receives at firſt from others, and readily aſſents to, as 


_ conſonant to Reaſon, which he would have found it 


hard, and perhaps beyond his ſtrength, to haye diſ- 
covered himſelf, Native and original truth is not ſo 
eaſily wrought out of the wine, as we, who have it de- 
livered, ready dug and faſhianed into our hands, are apt 
ts imagine. And how often, &c. Locke's //arks, 
Vol. II. fol. p. 577. and 579, Lond. 1759 


good 
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good grounds, that, as no man ever did, 
ſo no man ever could, ſpeak way ſuch 
wiſdom. 

IV. A fourth circumſtance (and the laſt 
1 ſnall mention) which diſtinguiſhed Jeſus, 
as a Speaker, was the penetrating influence 
of his diſcourſes, or the divine ENERGY, 
with which they were accompanied. 

Other ſpeakers have thought it enough 
to convince their hearers by cogent argu- 
ments; to excite their paſſions by lively 
images; to touch the general ſprings of 
humanity, or to practiſe on the peculiar 
foibles and prejudices of the party addreſſed. 
But Jeſus had the ſingular art t6 convince 
without reaſoning, and to perſuade without 
rhetorick. Few and ſimple words, from 
that mouth, attained their end with eaſe : 
they ſtruck the ſoul with more than all the 
effect of that eloquence, which hath been 
compared to lightning: they needed no 
help from tropes and figures, from the ac- 
quired knowledge of human nature, or from 
the information of others, but went directly 

to 
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to the heart by their own proper and irre- 
ſiſtible virtue. In a word, Jeſus ſaw what 
no art could divine, he ſaw intuitively the 
naked conſcience, the ſecret individual 
thoughts of thoſe, with whom he had any 
concern; and being able, withal, to poſſeſs 
their minds with a conſciouſneſs of this 
intuition, his leaſt word, his look, nay his 
filence muſt needs ſprak beyond the elo- 
quence of other men. 

There are many inſtances of this fort, 
recorded in the Goſpels. He ſaw the malice 
of the Scribes and Phariſees 7, while it was 
yet latent in the heart, and only forming 
itſelf into ſecret purpoſes and mental pro- 
poſitions ; and he ſurprized them by his 
anſwers, into ſhame and madneſs*, He ſaw 
the ſeeds of ambition putting forth in the 
minds of his diſciples: and by a word or 
two, he_prevented the growth of them“. 
By only Jook# g upon Peter“, he ſtruck him 


Luke v. 22. vi. 8. xi. 17. 
z Luke vi. 11. 

Luke ix. 47. 

> Luke xxii. 61. 


into 
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into remorſe and tears. And by anſwering 
nothing, he aftomfbed, at once, and con- 
vinced the Roman Governor, who ſat in 
judgment upon him. 

This inſpection of the heart, was that 
which confounded the, officers, whom the 
chief prieſts had ſent to apprehend him, and 
drew from them, on their return, the ad- 
vantageous report of the text hut never 
man Jpake like this man. For, by what he 
ſaid in their hearing, he gave them to un- 
derſtand that he knew their commiſſion, 
before they had opened it; and ſo diſarmed 
their rage, by only ſignifying his acquaintance 
with their deſign. | 
The effect of what he ſaid and did was, 
in many conjunctures, wholly difpro- 
portioned to his words and actions; and is 
only to be accounted for, from the clear 
inſight he had into the mind, and from the 
ſecret influence which he knew, by an apt 


© Matthew xxvii. xiv. and xxiv. 


ſen- 
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ſentence?, or by an expreſſive emblem e, 
to inject into the conſcience of his 
hearers. And what reſiſtance can; indeed, 
be made to ſuch a ſpeaker, who hath the 
hearts of men in his hands, and turneth 
them whither ſoever he will? * 

In all views, then, whether we conſider 
the matter, the authority, the wiſdom, or 
the efeft of Chriſt's diſcourſes, we muſt 
needs be convinced that the text is am- 
ply verified, and that never man fpake 
lie this man. | ' 22 7 


To conclude: I have not amuſed you, 
in this diſcourſe, with vain declamation. 
I am not ſolicitous to eſtabliſh the. eredit 
of Jeſus, as a conſummate orator... My 
views are other and far higher. I would 
convince you, by a reference to plain facts, 
that he was more than man; that he 
ſpake by the unerring ur; of God ; that 


2 John xviii. 4—6. 
© Luke vii. 40. ix. 47. 
Prov. xxi. 1. 
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his word demands not your praiſe, but 
your adoration. 

If men would take their "ol of this a. 
vine teacher immediately from his own doc- 
trines, and not as they are miſrepreſented, 
or at beſt imperfectly repreſented by the 
gloſſes of others, they would come, of them- 
ſelves, to this important concluſion: if they 
would make the Goſpel their ſerious ſtudy, 
and not their caſual amuſement, they would 
want no monitor to let them into the merits, 
or the uſe of it. They would more than ſee, 
they would feel the ſpirit, with which Jeſus 
ſpake; and they would readily offer to him, 


not their barren applauſe, but their ſincere 


obedience. 1 

Till this ſalutary effect be wrought in thoſe 
who call themſelves the diſciples of Jeſus, 
it may not be improper to remind them of 
what he himſelf ſaid to ons, who was af- 


fected, as we may now be, by a ſenſe of his 


divine power in ſpeaking. He had been de- 
livering great truths, with that authority 


and wiſdom, which ever accompanied his in- 
2 ſtructions, 
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ſtructions, and the effect was anſwerable. 
For it came to paſs, as he ſpake theſe things, 
that a certain woman of the company lifted up 
ker voice, and ſaid to him, in the cuſtomary 
ſtyle of approbation, Bleſſed is the womb that 
bare thee, and the paps that thou haſt ſucked. 
But HE ſaid, Yea, rather bleſſed are they that 
HEAR THE WORD OF GOD, AND KEEP IT*. 


Luke xi. 27, 28. 
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The Diſciples came, and ſaid unto him, IWhy 
 ſpeakeſt Thou to them in Parables? 


| WO things are very obſervable in our 

Lord's conduct towards the Jews. 
He came to infiru&t them in the principles 
of a new religion, and to convince them of 
its divine authority. Yet to ſuch of them, 
as were leaſt enlightened by his doctrine, he 
generally addrefled himſelf in Parables : 


And before ſuch, as were backward to ad- 
mit his pretenſions, he was ſparing of his 


Miracles. Now the contrary of this conduct, 
| it 


V 


te 
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it is aid, might be expected: That he 
ſhould have explained himſelf in the cleareſt 
manner, to the uninformed Jews; and ſhould 
have multiplied his miracles, for the con- 
viction of the unbelieving. 

I propoſe to conſider both theſe circum- 
| ſtances in the hiſtory of Jeſus; and to ſhew 
that his conduct, in either caſe, was ſuit- 
able to his character and miſſion. 

I, now, confine myſelf to the AR ABL Es; 
and ſhall take another occaſion to conſider 
the MIRACLES. 

The Diſciples, having obſerved that their 
Maſter ſpoke to the Jews in a more obſcure 
and indire& manner, than he was wont to 
do in private to themſelves, came and ſaid 
unto him, Why ſpeakeſt thou to them in 
Parables ? 

This method of conveying inſtruction in 
Parables, that is, in ſome feigned ſtory, 
where one thing is put for another, and in 
. which the circumſtances of the ſtory are to 

be applied to ſomething different in the in- 
tention of the ſpeaker, 1s well known to 

Vor, III. G have 
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have been of conſtant and familiar uſe in 
the old world, and eſpecially in the eaſtern 
nations. This figurative caſt of language 
had its riſe from neceſſity, the rude con- 
ceptions of men requiring general truths to 
be preſented to them, in ſenſible 1 images. 
But it ſoon came to be affected as an orna- 
mental way of ſpeaking or writing, the 
livelineſs of the image awakening curioſity, 
and affording amuſement to the mind. 

Laſtly, it was ſometimes employed as a 
myſterious cover of important truths, to 
. which a more than ordinary attention was to 
be raiſed, and eſpecially of ſuch important 
truths as could not be communicated openly 
and directly without offence. Under this 
laſt idea, the Parable, properly fo called, 

preſents itſelf to us. It was contrived on 
purpoſe to throw ſome degree of obſcurity 
over the information, it contained : And it 
is in reference to this uſe and character of 

the Parable, that the Diſciples aſk why 
Jeſus thought fit to addrets the Jews in this 
way. 


To 
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To this queſtion, why he ſpake to the 
Jews in Parables, and not to the Diſciples, 
our Lord's reply is in theſe words—Becauſe, 
to you it is given io know the myſteries of the 
kingdom of God, but to them it is not given. 

By this anſwer we learn, Firſt, that the 
things delivered by him in this obſcure way 
were not the fundamental truths of the 
Goſpel, but the myſteries of the kingdom of 
God, that 1s, certain ſecrets relating to the 
progreſs of the Goſpel, and the event of it 
in the world; a conſideration, which will 
be enlarged upon in its place: And, Secondly, 
that it was not given to the Jews, at large, 
to be let into thoſe myſteries, but to the 
diſciples only, _ 

But why not given to the Jews? why was 
it thought leſs fit for them, to be initiated 
in theſe myſteries, than for the Diſciples ? 
Our Lord condeſcends to anſwer, or rather 
to anticipate this queſtion, likewiſe For 
whoſoever hath, to him ſhall be given and he 
ſhall have more abundance; but whoſoever 
G 2 hath 


ee 
hath not, from him ſhall be taken away even 
that he hath. 
The anſwer, we ſee, is formed on this 
general principle, That information in the 
councils of God is not to be claimed as a 
debt; but accepted as a reward: that he, 
who hath acquired ſome knowledge and 
improved what he hath, deſerves a further 
communication of it; but that he, who 
hath been at no pains to acquire any, or who 
puts his knowledge to as little uſe, as if he 
had acquired none, is ſo far from having a 
right to more, that he even deſerves to have 
the pittance, he may already poſſeſs, taken 
from him.“ And, what more indiſputable 
rule of reaſon, than this, That, in a matter 
of pure favour, we ſhould deſerve, by our 
good diſpoſitions at leaſt, this diſtinction, 
before we obtain it. So that the anſwer 
comes out thus—* I ſpeak to the jews in 
parables, becauſe they do not deſerve, by 
the pains they have hitherto taken to learn 
of me, and by the diſpoſitions they have 
ſhewn to improve what I have taught them, 
to 


SN 


to have further information plainly and 
openly * conveyed. to them: | But to you, 
who have already profited by my doctrine, 
and are diſpoſed ſtill further to profit by it, 
to You I addreſs myſelf in a plainer manner, 
becauſe Ye deſerve to be more fully and 
abundantly inſtructed by me.” And to this 
anſwer, thus underſtood, what objection, 
or even what cavil, can be oppoſed ? 

But, further, when Jeſus ſaid to his Diſ- 
ciples, that to them it was given to know the 
myſteries of the kingdom of God, but to the 
Jews, at large, it was not given, this de- 
termination muſt be underſtood as founded, 
not merely on the fitneſs of the thing, as 
here explained, but on the poſitive will and 
declared purpoſe of God. This appears from 
what follows, For therefore, proceeds our 
Lord, ſpeak I to them in Parables, . becauſe 
they ſeeing ſee not, and hearing they hear not, 
neither do they underfland. And in them is 
fulfilled the prophecy of Tſaias, which ſaith, 
by hearing Je ſhall hear and ſhall not under- 
ſtand, and ſeeing Ye ſhall ſee and ſhall not per- 
| G 3 ceive. 
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ceive, For this people's heart is waxed groſs, 


and their ears are dull of hearing, and their 


eyes they have cloſed, left at any lime they 


ſhould fee with their eyes, and hear with their 


cars, and ſhould undepſtand with their hearts, 
and ſhould be converted, and I ſhould heal 
them. 

Hence it appears, that "ip way of ſpeak- 
ing in Parables, which Jeſus employed to- 
wards the Jews, was that which rhe word 
of prophecy had declared he ſhould employ 
towards them. So that this was one, 
among others, of the marks, by which the 
Meſſiah ſhould be known and diſtinguiſhed, 
To ſpeak in Parables, was a part of his 
office: It was a duty impoſed upon him, 
in his very commiſſion. 

But this, you will ſay, is only removing 
the difficulty one ſtep backwards, and tranſ- 
ferring it from the Goſpel upon the Law; 
And You till aſk, upon Wk reaſons this 
ſtrange way of proceeding with the Jews, 
thus Went and enjoined, was founded! ? 

| nt,” "= OW 
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Now, though it becomes us with much 
reverence to 1nquire into the reaſons of God's 
diſpenſations, yet as we fee, in fact, that 
it was God's will to treat the Jews in this 
manner, we, may be allowed to indulge 
ſome conjectures on. the ſubject; And, as 
we have traced this difficulty up to its ſource, 
this will be the proper place to attempt a 
more full ſolution of it. | 

To make way for this ſolution, let it be 
obſerved, that there are two ways in which 
this famous prophecy of Iſaiah may be re- 
garded by us; either, firſt, as a mere pre- 
| dition of the event, namely, that by this 

way of ſpeaking to them in Parables, the 
Jews would not be converted; Or, ſecondly, 
as a judicial determination of it, namely, that 
this obſcure way of teaching was therefore 
employed, becauſe it was in the divine 
councils that they ond not be converted. 
In either way of conſidering the Prophecy, 
this myſterious conduct may, TI think, be 
cleared up. 
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If we conſider the event only, as poltited 
out by this Prophecy, then the reaſon, 
which Jeſus himſelf gives of this conduct, 
and which has been before explained, namely 
the general fitneſs of ſuch a procedure in it- 
ſelf, is a ſatisfactory account of it. For 
what more juſt than to leave men to the 
conſequences of their own behaviour, and 
not to reward them with that, which they 
neither deſire nor deſerve ? 

But, perhaps, the event was not ſimply 
predicted of the Jews, but determined upon 
them. And there may be reaſon to take 
the prophecy, the rather, in this light, be- 
cauſe however fit ſuch a conduct, as it de- 


— 


ſcribes, may be in itſelf, yet, in fact, it was 
not obſerved towards the Gentiles, nor even 
the Jews after the deſcent of the holy Ghoſt; 
the Apoſtles not addreſſing either in the way 
of Parables, as our Lord had done the 
unbelieving Jews: and this agreeably to 
their Maſter's expreſs injunctions to them— 


I See John ix. 39. 
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fer there is nothing covered that ſhall not be 
revealed, and bid that ſhall not be knoten; 
What I tell you in darkneſs that ſpeak ye in 
the light, and what ye hear in the ear that 
preach ye upon the bouſe-tops b. This different 
conduct may then lead us to ſuſpect that 
there was ſomething peculiar in the ſituation 
of thoſe Jews, to whom Jeſus addreſſed his 
Parables, which this prophecy reſpected; and 
that it was God's purpoſe, in the caſe of ſuch 
of them as ſhould ſtand out againſt this fo 
long abuſed mode of information, when pro- 
ceeding from the mouth of the Meſſiah him- 
ſelf, to leave them under a judicial blindneſs. 
And ſuppoſing this to be the caſe, the con- 
duct (as ſevere as it ſeems) may be 1 
by the following conſiderations. 


1. All the notices, which it had pleaſed 
God to give to the antient Jews of the Goſpel 
diſpenſation, were conveyed in this way of 
Parable. The terms, employed in the old 
prophecies, were all taken from the Law, 


Matth. x. 26, 27. 
but 
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but the true meaning lay deeper, and the 
right application of thoſe prophecies was to 
the Chriſtian Covenant, and to the character 
and diſpenſation of the Mefliah. This me- 
thod of predicting the Goſpel under legal 
ideas, was employed for the wiſeſt reaſons ©; 
The Jews had been conſtantly trained and 
brought up in it; and, notwithſtanding the 
real obſcurity this mode of teaching was in- 
tended to have, yet with fair and attentive 
minds they might eaſily have apprehended. 
the true drift and purpoſe of it. The 
Prophets call upon them perpetually to give 
this attention: they even drop frequent 
hints, that might lead them to the diſcovery. 
and; upon occaſion, do every thing but ex- 
pound in direct terms, their own parables. 
What now was the effect of all this in, 
telligence, ſo gradually, ſo repeatedly, ſo 
ſolicitouſly, as it were, imparted to them? 
Why, they would not hear, nor underſtand; 
they perverſely and obſtinately reſted in the 


© See D. L. Vol. V. p. 339, &c. Lond. 1765. 
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cover of theſe predictions; would look for 
nothing beneath or beyond it; indulged 
their prejudices about the eternity of their 
law, and the temporal power of their ex- 
peed Deliverer, ſo far, that, when at 
length their Deliverer came, for whom this 
chain of prophetic inſtruction was meant 
to prepare them, they did not and would not 
acknowledge him. For this groſs negle& 
of a mode of information, ſo long and ſo 
mercifully indulged to them, God thought 
fit to puniſh them by the very inſtrument of 
their offence. He commiſſioned Jeſus ſtill 
to continue that way of Parables, which 
they had fo outrageouſly abuſed ; and fo, in 
his juſtice, made it the occaſion of blinding 
their eyes and hardening their hearts*, to their 
final rejection and reprobation. | 

This ſeems to be the true ſtate of the 
caſe: and what has Reaſon to object to it? 
Can any thing be more. juſt, than that a 
much abuſed mercy ſhould end in puniſh» 


D. L. Vol. V. p. 341. n. 


ment? 
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ment? And can any thing be more fit, 
than that ſuch puniſhment ſhould be the 
forfeiture of that bleſſing, which the 
mercy was intended to convey, and ſhould 
even be inflicted by the very means of 
that mercy ©? What is there in this 
economy of God's religious diſpenſations, 
which contradicts our ideas of the divine 
attributes ? Nay, what is there in it, which 
does not accord to the known methods 
of his ordinary and moral government of 
the world? Health and Proſperity, Parts 
and Learning, are the merciful gifts of 
God to ſome men. To theſe mercies, 
rightly improved, certain bleſſings are, in 
the order of his providence, annexed. Yet 
how often do we ſee men deprived of the 
bleſſings, for their miſuſe of thoſe mercies, 
and deprived by means of the very mercies 
themſelves! The mercies are a ſnare to 
them; and in the way of natural puniſh- 
ment inflict thoſe evils, which they were 


© See more on this ſubje& in Dr. Warburton's Ser- 
mons, Vol. I. p 325. | 
3 | intended 
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intended to prevent. Thus, health and 
proſperity, ill employed, bring on a diſeaſed 
old age, and an uncomfortable enjoyment 
of life; and parts and learning, fo fitted to 
produce true knowledge, are the means'by 
which many are led into preſumption and 
miſtake. 

And in this way, we eaſily conceive/how 
juſtly the Jews were puniſhed, in their re- 
jection of the Meſhah, for their wilfal 
abuſe and miſinterpretation of the Scripture 
Prophecies concerning him; and how fitly 
the puniſhment was conveyed by Chriſt's 
ſpeaking to them in Parables, that is, by 
that mode of inſtruction, by that very in- 
ſtrument of mercy, which they had ſo much 
abuſed. 

But though this perverſeneſs of the Jews 
may be reaſonably thought judicial, yet even 
in his Tudgments God remembers mercy. Let 
it therefore be conſidered * 

2. In the ſecond place, that, though 
_ Chriſt's ſpeaking to the Jews in Parables did 
eventually harden their hearts, yet not more 
ſo, 
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ſo, perhaps, not ſo much as the open com- 
munication of truth would have done. 
I before took notice, that the ſubject of 
Chriſt's parables was not the fundamental 
tenets of the Goſpel, but the myſteries of the 
kingdom of God. This we know from the 
mouth of Chriſt himſelf; and 1t deſerves to 
be conſidered. That Jeſus was the Meſſiah, 
that all mien were to believe in him, and to 
be ſaved by him, theſe great fundamental 
articles of his religion, together with his 
moral doctrine, were publiſhed plainly to 
all; and the evidences of his Meſſiahthip, 
as reſulting from his miracles and an appeal 
to their own prophecies, were in no ſenſe 
concealed from the Jews. So that, in truth, 
the light afforded to them was by no means 
ſo penurious, or ſo darkly conveyed, as the 
objection ſuppoſes. What was kept back 
from them and thrown into ſhade, was only 
or chiefly, the future fortunes of the Goſ- 
pel, called the Myſteries of God's Kingdom; 
of which the rejection of the Jews, and the 


call of the Gentiles, were principal. Theſe, 
Chriſt 
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Chriſt delivered to the Jews i in parables, 
and without a parable Jpake he not on theſe 
ſubjects, unto them. Now, though it be 
true that, had that people penetrated theſe 
myſteries, they might, by a right uſe of 
this knowledge, have been led to a juſt ap- 
prehenſion of many of their own propheries, 
and, in the end, to an acknowledgment of 
the Chriſtian faith; yet 'tis likely, con- 
ſidering their inveterate prejudices, that 
the clear delivery of theſe momentous truths 
would have had no ſuch effect; nay, that 
their averſion to the faith of Jeſus might 
have been increaſed by having this offenſive 
information * and nakedly e to 
them. 
And there will ſeem to be the more weight 
in this conjecture, if we reflect that even to 
the Apoſtles themſelves, till after his reſur- 
rection, our Lord proceeded with much cau- 
; tion in unfolding the myfteries of his kingdom, 
Then, indeed, he opened their underſlandings*; 


Luke xxiv. 45. 
and, 


an 8 at Mo pes and all A OED 
he. expounded unto them, in all the Scriptures, 
the things concerning himſelf*, But before 
that event had taken place, ſo much light 
only was let in upon the minds of the 
Diſciples, as they, were able 10 bear ".: the 
| parables were in ſome meaſure explained to 
them; yet a certain degree of obſcurity was 
ſtill left on the explanation itſelf. 

From which conduct of their great Maſter, 
apparently. aſſumed by him in - conſideration 
+ 6580S That his greater Fai towards 
the reſt of the ;Jews, in ſpeaking to them 
in unexplained parables, was, among other 
reaſons, therefore choſen by him, becauſe 
it was beſt adapted to their prejudices, and 
even gave them the faireſt chance for appre- 
hending and embracing his doctrine. But 

3- Thirdly, and laſtly, what if we ſup- 


poſe (as we have the higheſt reaſon to do, 


after the trials, which had been already 


5 Luke xxiv. 27. 
h John xvi. 12. Mark iv. 33, 34. 


made 
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made of them) that no evidence whatſoever, 
not tlie cleareſt poſſible information, would, 
under any management, have had its die 
effect on the unbelieving Jews? In this 
view of things, the propoſing of theſe 
myſteries under the impenetrable cover 
of Parables was the greateſt of all mercies to 
them, ſince a further degree. of light would 
not only have indiſpoſed them to the recep- 
tion of it, but muſt have aggravated their 
guilt beyond meaſure, and have left them 
totally without excuſe. To dlind their eyes 
and harden ihetr hearts was then a Judgment, 
if you will, but ſurely a judgment in mercy, 


if ever there was any ſuch thing ; a puniſh- | 
ment inflicted upon them in the moſt tender 
and compaſſionate manner, which goodneſs 
itſelf could Contrive, or which their deplo- 
rable circumi INCES could admit, | 
Theſe things being conſidered, To the 
queſtion, Why did Jeſus ſpeak to the unbe- 
lieving Fews in parables, we may now reply, 
firſt, That this conduct was reaſonable in 
itſelf, on that general principle of zquITY, 
Vo“. III. |. 38 that 
cert bi.” 


e N V. 
that be only, who hath, ſpall receive : more 
abundantly : That, ſecondly, the jus Ic of 
God was fitly exerciſed upon them for their 
refuſing to be inſtructed by him in the 
way of Parable, and by the very me- 
dium of Parable, ſo abuſed : That ſtill, 
thirdly, this parabolical method of inſtruc- 
tion was, in all probability, better adapted 
to their circumſtances, and more LIKELY to 
be effectual, than a plainer communication: 
And that, /aftly,: ſuppoſing it ER TAIN that 
no information whatever would have taken 
effect, this obſcure and inefficient one of pa- 
ables ſerved, at leaſt, as ſome excuſe for 
| their obſtinacy, and was contrived, in mercy, 
to alleviate their guilt | 
I Thereſult of the whole, is, That x we are 
hence taught to adore the awful ways of 
_ God's providence, in this inſtance of Chr; ifs 
Healing in pa! alles; ; in which both his 
Juſtice and Goodneſs are ſo equally and 
ſignally diſplayed. 
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And be did not many mighty works there, 1. 
cauſe of their unbelief. 


WHERE were two things, I obſerved, 
very remarkable in the conduct of 
our bleſſed Saviour towards the Jews. One 
was, that he choſe to inſtru the more ig- 
norant and uninformed of them, i in the ob- 
{cure. way of ' parable : The other, that he 
wrought but few 1 miracles for the conviction 
of ſuch of them as were incredulous and 
unbelieving. 

Theſe two circumſtances may be thought 
ſtrange ; ; | becauſe the leſs informed the 
H 2 "_ 
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people were to whom he addrefled himſelf, 
the more need there ſeems to have been of 
the plaineſt inſtruction; and the leſs diſpoſed 
they were to believe in him, the greater ne- 
ceſſity we may think there was for ſubduing 
their unbelief by the force of miracles. Vet 
the conduct of, Jeſus was not according to 
theſe expectations, in either inſtance ; and 
has accordingly furniſhed the occaſion of 
Two correſponding objections to his divine 
character and miſſion. 

To the former of theſe objections, that 
which reſpects his way of ſpeaking by pa- 
rables, 1 have already replied in a, diſtin& 
diſcourſe on that ſubject, The /atter, which 
| reſpects his way of working miracles, I now 
_ propoſe to conſider. | 
+ "The text; you ſee, points out the ſubject, 
and confines me to it. Jeſus, in diſcharge 
of his general office, and from a principle, 
as we may ſuppoſe, of private affection, 

went into his own country, that 1 1s, to N a- 
zareth, where he. had been brought up, 
with the intention of preaching the Goſpel 

there, 
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there, ** of Kun people of that place 

the proper proofs of his authority and 
miſſion. Accordingly, the ſacred hiſtorian 
tells us, he taught them in their ſynagogue; 
And we know, beſides, that he wrought 
ſome miracles; for the people were aſtoniſhed 
and ſaid, Whence hath this man this wisDom, 
and theſe MicnTY works ? 

They were the more aſtoniſhed, becauſe 
Jeſus was no ſtranger to them ; and the reſt 
of his family, people of an obſcure con- 

dition, then lived among them. They 
knew him only under the idea of a Car- 
penler's Son, and they had obſerved perhaps 
nothing extraordinary in him; or, if they 
had, this very circumſtance, as is not un- 
common among neighbours and countrymen, 
might have infuſed ſome jealouſy and diſlike 
of him. Be that as it will, their prejudices 
againſt him were extreme, and they cxpreticd 
them in the moſt contemptuous manner, 
Is not this, ſay they, the, Carpenter's Son? 
Ts not his Mother called Mary? and his 
brethren, Jamis, and Foſes, and Simon, and 
H 3 Judas? 
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Judas ? And hit S; ers, are they not all with 
us? Whence then hath this man all theſe 
things ? And they were offended i in bim, Ta 
theſe diſparaging queſtions, which eaſily 
overpowered the evidence of conviction even 
from their own ſenſes, Jeſus only replied, 
A prophet is not without honour, ſave in bis 
own country, and in his own houſe, And then 
the text follows, which ſays, And he did 
not many mighty works there, becauſe of their 
unbelief, | 

This is the xracr : And the queſtion | 
upon it, is, Why Feſus forebore to work mi- 
racles among theſe people, Kea they did not 
believe in him ? 

Before I reply diſtinctly to this queſtion, 
permit me to premiſe 7wo general obſerva- 
tions; one, on the uſe of miracles, con- 
ſidered in themſelves; and the other, on 
the uſe of miracles, as applied to the Chriſ- 
tian diſpenſation. 

Firſt, then, I obſerve, that, a mich 
being, for the time, an alteration or ſuſ- | 
penſion of the laws of nature, our beſt ideas 


of 
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of the 1 N Ä lead us to MT. 
that this violence on his own plan of govern- 
ment is only exerted for ſome very important 
end, and will be exerted no farther, nor 
oftener, than is neceſſary to that end. It 
is true, it may be difficult for us to judge, 
in many caſes, of that importance, and of 
that neceſſity; but unleſs both be very ap- 
parent to us, in no caſe, can we be autho- 
rized to require or even expect, a continu- 
ance or repetition, much leſs a multiplication 
of theſe miraculous exertions. To judge 
otherwiſe on this ſubject, would be to 
charge God fooliſhly, and, in effect, to 
blaſpheme his wiſdom. 
Secondly, T obſerve, that the uſe of mi- 
racles, as applied to the Chriſtian diſpenſa- 
tion, is to give credit to the character and 
pretenſions of Jeſus. It is ſuppoſed in this 
argument that miracles, duly circumſtanced 
and fully atteſted, are ſufficient to this 
purpoſe ; but there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that more or greater will be wrought, than 


that purpoſe requires. 
-H-4 Theſe 
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Theſe things being premiſed, to the 
queſtion, Why Feſus did not many miracles, 
before the unbelieving Jews of Nazareth, I 
reply directly by ſaying _ 

I. In the firſt place, becauſe ſuch à diſplay 
of his power was not neceſſary to their con- 
wvittion, I mean not to ſay at preſent, that 
more or greater miracles would not have 
convinced them (though it be very un- 
likely, that they would), but that they 
were not neceſſary to the end propoſed by 
them, which was to afford ſuch an atteſta- 
tion to the character of Jeſus as might be a 
reaſonable and, in itſelf, a ſufficient ground 
of their conviction. More than this the 
Jews had no right to expect. And leſs than 


this was not offered: For when it is ſaid, 


that Jeſus did not many miracles at Na- 
zareth, it is implied that he did /me; and 
thus much they conteſs themſelves in 
alking, whence hath this man theſe mighty 
Works £2 A tape. veg 

Now ſome miracles, nay one ſingle miracle, 
{een and confeiled as ſuch, was a reaſonable 


ground 
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ground of conviction. More therefore could 
not be eſteemed neceſſary, that is, were not 
| required to furniſh the fit and proper means 
of ſuch conviction. Without doubt, God, 
if he had been ſo pleaſed, might have ſhat- 
tered and confounded all the elements, and 
have driven the men of Nazareth, and even 
the Jewiſh Sanhedrim itſelf, by the force and 
terror of his almighty power, into an un- 
willing acknowledgment of his Son, Jeſus. 
But this is not the way in which he treats 
his reaſonable creatures, even when he ex- 
ceeds the ordinary methods of his providence. 
He does that which is ſimply fit and right, 
in reſpect of the end he has in view, and 
leaves the reſt to ourſelves. This, as far as 
we know, is the univerſal mode of God's 
government, and as far as we can judge, is 
the moſt worthy of him. 

Still, it will be ſaid, though Jeſus was not 
obliged to do more for the conviction of theſe 
unbelievers, though more or greater mi- 
racles could not ſtrictly be required of him, 
yet ſo limited a diſplay of his power on ſuch 
an 
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an occaſion ſeemed penurious, and even un- 
kind. A little more zeal, and ſome ſuper- 
numerary wonders, might have better ex- 
preſſed his concern for his unhappy coun- 
trymen. I reply then, | 
II. In the ſecond place, that as more or 
greater miracles were not neceflary to the 
end of giving a juſt proof of his miff ion, ſo 
they were moſt probably not expedient to 
any other good end, but, on the contrary, 
would have been hurtful and pernicious to 
his unbelieving countrymen. 5 
We have reaſon to conclude thus, if we 
conſider that the ſame prejudices, which 
obſtructed their conviction from ſome con- 
fefled miracles, would not have given way 
to more. We have an example in the other 
unbeheving Jews, eſpecially in the rulers 
of that people, who, the more and greater 
miracles they ſaw performed by Jeſus, 
were the more hardened in their un- 
belief, and the more exaſperated againſt 


him. They even give it as a reaſon for 
their 
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their vindictive proſecution of him, that he 
did, and was doing many miracles“. 
Taking the matter then in this light, 
what other effect could a waſte of miracles 
have had, but to heap guilt and vengeance 
upon their heads? By leaving theſe per- 
verſe people to themſelves, perhaps their 
prejudices might ſubſide, and they might 
yield in time to the evidence they al- 
ready had, or they might ſubmit to other 
evidence, which they ſhould collect for 
themſelves hereafter. To have irritated 
their prejudices, now, by further miracles, 
might have fixed them abſolutely in un- 
belief. | 
This concluſion becomes the more pro- 
bable, if we admit the pretenſions of Jeſus : 
For then he may be ſuppoſed to have cer- 
tainly foreſeen the preſent impracticability of 
converting theſe men, and to have reſtrained 
his power before them, on that” account. 
But I am now arguing with thoſe, who 
make this conduct an objection to his pre- 


* John xi. 47. 
2 tenſions, 
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tenſions. I offer it therefore as a concluſion 


only very probable, from the nature of the 


ching, that his not doing many miracles before 
his, unbelieving countrymen, was, among 

other motives, from a principle of mercy and 
kingngſs to; them. At leaſt, the contrary, I 
think, cannot be affirmed with any ſhew ar 
colour of reaſon, | 

But whatever | kindneſs our Lord might 
have for theſe men, his continuing to work 
more miracles among them, under the 
preſent circumſtances, would have been im- 
proper, becauſe rats 

III. In the next place (and this is my 
third anſwer to the objection) his conduct 
would have oppoſed, and tended directly to 
defeat, the general end and ſucceſi of Þts 


miniſtry, 


— — The proper END of his miniſtry v was to 
preach ſalvation to the Jews, and to give 
them ſuch evidence of his being the 
Meihah, as was ſufficient to their con- 


viction. When he had done this 1n one 
place, if no very important conſiderations 
induced 
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induced his longer ſtay, he was to proceed to 
another. This was fo eſſential a part of his 
office, that it ſeems not to have been for 
gotten, even when there was no peculiar 
complaint of unbeli⸗ of in thoſe with whom 
he had reſided. For when the people of 
another place, + more faith, as it ſhould 
ſeem, came to him, and would have fayed 
him, that he ſhould not depart from them, He 
refuſed to comply with them, and fi, J 
muſt preach. the kingdom of God to other citres 
alſo, for THEREFORE Al I an.” 
This then was the end of his miniſtry. 
He was to preach the word ; but was not 
obliged to ſee that it took effect, or to wait 
the ſucceſs of it. How repugnant then had 
it been to this end, to waſte unneceſſaty 
time and power on unbelieving Nazareth, 
when ſo many other cities, and thoſe better 
diſpoſed, claimed their ſhare of each! 
But, further, the diſpoſitions of theſe 


people towards him were ſuch, as ſeemed 


ele i 42 
| likely, 
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likely, not only to retard and interrupt, but 
totally to prevent the execution of his mi- 
niſtry. - They would either have found 
means, had he continued longer with them, 
to deliver him into the hands of the Jewiſh 
rulers, or by ſome act of violence would 
have taken away his life. This appears 
from the rage with which they drove him 
out of their city, and from their, purpoſe, as 
St. Luke relates the ſtory, to ct him down 
beadlong from the brow of the Kill, whereon 
their city ewas built *. So that his attempt to 
convert them by more miracles, might have 
put an untimely end to his miniſtry, when 
it was now but. little more than begun. 
And, though this event might at any time 
have been prevented by an exertion of his 
miraculous power, and without doubt would 
have been prevented.in that manner, had the 
conjuncture made it neceſſary; yet this was 
no reaſon for his expoſing himſelf to that 
danger, ſince, as we before obſerved, 


© Luke iv. 29. 
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miracles are not to be expected or em- 
ployed, where the end in view may be ac- 
compliſhed by human means. Accordingly, 
our Saviour conſulted his own · ſafety on all 
occaſions, during the courſe of his miniſtry, 
by every prudential method : And 'when he 
_ afterwards armed his diſciples with the power 

of working miracles, he preſcribed the 
ſane conduct to them, and, when they found 
themſelves perſecuted in one city, bade them 
fee to another d. Tt is generally thought, in- 
deed, that nothing but a miracle reſcued 
him out of the hands of the enraged people 
of Nazareth. If ſo, his danger among 
them muſt have been extreme, and ſhews 
the neceſſity of his removing from them. 
However, if this laſt miracle was wrought, 
it was one more added to the number of 
thoſe he had worked in that city, and, like 
all the reſt, was loſt upon it. On the 
whole, it appears certain then, that the 
 unbelief of theſe Nazarenes was a juſt reaſon 


« Matth. x. 23. 
for 
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for Chriſt's _ dung many miracles among 
them, ſince the oppoſite conduct would have 
tended 10 defeat the end and execution of his 
general office. 

Still, the moſt direct and convincing ans 
{wer to the objection is behind: For 

IV. Laſtly, I obſerve that Jeſus did not 


many miracles before the unbelieving men of 


Nazareth, becauſe ſuch a diſplay of his 
power would have been contrary 10 a general 
rule of conduct, which he preſcribed ts himſelf; 
and that, on the higheſt reaſbn, | 

This rule was, not to work a miraci- 
upon them, or for them, who were deficient in 
faith : By which term, faith, I do not mean 
a grounded faith in him, as the Meſſiah, 
(for that could only be produced originally 
by miracles) but ſuch an honeſty and pro- 
bity of mind as might diſpoſe them to be- 
lieve on the evidence of miracles. It was in 
this caſe, as in that of Parables, to him only 
who hath, more was given, And therefore 
the firſt queſtion he put to thoſe, who re- 


paired to him for a miraculous relief of 


— 
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their neceſſities, was, Do J believe ? Are 
ye withheld by no fixed and willful pre- 
judices from ſuppoſing that one, coming to 
you under the character of the Methah, is 
empowered to do this for you, or from 
yielding to its evidence, when it 1s done ? 
This was fo indiſpenſable a rule with him, 
that St. Mark, in relating this adventure at 
Nazareth, goes ſo far as to ſay that he 
COULD NOT Do many mighty works there 
becauſe of their unbelief © The meaning 
of which is, that there was, no natural in- 
deed, but a moral impoſſibility of his work- 
ing more miracles there; that 1s, he could 
not do it, conſiſtently with the general prin- 
ciples, on which he acted. 

And that theſe principles were founded 
in 7he beſt reaſon, no man can doubt who re- 
flects, that the higheſt poſſible favour, 
which can be conferred on man, that is, a 
miracle wrought for his ſalvation, reaſonably 
ſuppoſes ſome degree of deſert, ſome prior 


© Mark vi. 5. 
Vol. III. I diſpoſitions 
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diſpoſitions to profit by it; who reflects far- 
ther, that, where ſuch a preparation of 
mind is not, the miracle is thrown away ; 
nay, worſe than that, can only ſerve, to the 
hurt and condemnation of that perſon, on 
whom, or for whom it is performed. 

Men have a ſtrange notion, that when 
God intends to convince any one by the evi- 
dence of miracles, he ſhould repeat and en- 
force that evidence, till it take effect, whe- 
ther we will or not; nay, that the moſt 
obſtinate and determined infidelity is only 
a ſtronger reaſon for his contending with 
it. But this is a very preſumptuous, as well 
as injurious, conception of the divine nature; 
It is preſumptuous in the higheſt degree, 
becauſe it ſuppoles that we have a right to 
preſcribe terms to infinite power and wiſdom; 
It is greatly injurious to the Supreme Being, 
becauſe it ſuppoſes that he has no regard to 
the moral worth of his creatures, or even to 
any reaſonable end, in the wonders he does 
for them. The Scriptures repreſent this 

matter in another light: 5 they require ſome- 


| thing, 
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thing, where much is given; they expect 
from us to have, before we receive; they 
ſuppoſe us in ſhort to be moral agents, and 
not machines. And our Lord himſelf, 
ſpeaking in the proverbial language of the 
Jews, gives it as a ſpecial command to his 
Diſciples, Not to caft that which ts holy unto 
dogs, nor to caſt their pearls before fepine f. 
All this is agreeable to our beſt notions of the 
divine wiſdom and goodneſs, as well -as to 
the uſual courſe of God's providence ; and 
therefore on this footing only the conduct of 
Jeſus towards the unbelieving Jews of Na- 
zareth is abundantly juſtified. 

To draw to a point, then, the ſubſtance 
of what has been ſaid. To the queſtion, 
why Jeſus did not more miracles, before the 
unbelieving? We reply, That ſuch conduct 
was not neceflary to the end of miracles, 
which was td afford a reaſonable conviction — 
that it was not likely to anſwer any good 
end, but, on the contrary, would have bcen 


f Matth. vii. 6, 
1 2 hurtful 
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hurtful to ſuch unbelievers—that it tended 
to defeat the deſign and ſueceſs of Chriſt's 
miniſtry, by narrowing the ſphere, or 
ſhortening the term of it—that, laſtly and - 
chiefly, it was unreaſonable in itſelf, and 
contrary to the general ſcheme and order of 
God's moral government. 

Let no man then abuſe himſelf with 
fooliſh imaginations, as if Chriſt was want- 
ing in that which became his office and 
miſſion ; ſtill leſs, as if he acted from any 
caprice, or unconcern for the ſouls of men, 
in not forcing their belief ; but leaſt of all, 
as if his pretenſions had any thing to fear 
from the little faith of thoſe to whom he 
addrefled himſelf, and could only prevail 
with the weak and credulous, with thoſe 
who were unable or indiſpoſed to ſcrutinize 
his miracles. Even this laſt infinuation has 
been made, not only without grounds, but 
againſt the fulleſt evidence; the miracles of 
Jeſus having been numerous, public, il- 
luſtrious, and even acknowledged, at leaft 
not convicted of 1 by his bittereſt 
1 enemies, 
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enemies, by thoſe who were moſt active and 
moſt able to examine into the truth and 
reality of them. 

With regard to the miracles in queſtion, 
let us be ſo ingenuous as to confeſs, 
that, if theſe were neceſſary to announce 
his office and character to the men of 
Nazareth, more than theſe were unne- 
ceſſary, and that their unbelief affords the 
beſt grounds to conclude, that they were 
ſo, Conſider too, that, if no reaſons 
had occurred to us for this conduct, it 
could not certainly appear that it was un- 
reaſonable. When we know, in fact, 
what the method of God's dealing with 
mankind has been, in any inſtance, we 
may be able perhaps to diſcern good reaſons 
for it. But we can ſeldom affirm with 
any  ſhew of | reaſon, from any precon- 
ceptions or general ſpeculations of our 
own, what it ſhould or muſt be. Here we 
are manifeſtly out of our depth, and can- 
not ſtir a ſtep without the hazard of ab- 


ſurdity or impiety. 
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If we have reaſon to admit the divine 
authority of our Religion, whatever con- 
duct it aſcribes to Tofu; muſt be fit 
and right, however impenetrable to us. 
If we admit it not, our concern is to 
ſee that we have reafon for not admit- 
ting it. This matter is to be tried by 
the evidence given of that authority only, 
I mean by the external proofs, and hif- 
toric teſtimony, on which it reſts. When 
this is done, no flight cavils of reafon, 
no fancifut ſuſpicions, no plauſible ob- 
jections, nor any thing elſe but the moſt 
obvious contradiction in ſomething it aflerts 
to the cleareſt dictates of the human un- 
derſtanding (which no man has ever yet 
found) can poflibly ſhake, or ſo much as 
affect, that authority. 

In the preſent cafe, we have ſeen 5 
entirely groundleſs the objection is to 
Chriſt's conduct at Nazareth. But if this 
objection could not have been anſwered, 
nothing had followed but a conviction of 
our ignorance. It might ſtill be true 


(as 
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(as we now ſee it to be), that Jeſus acted 
agreeably to his divine character in not doing 
many miracles before the people of Nazareth, 
becauſe of their unbelief. 
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Preached May 23, 1773. 


2 Cor. iv. 5. 


IWe preach not ourſelves, but Chriſt Jeſus the 
Lord. 


E may conſider theſe words, either 
as an admonition to the miniſters of 
the Goſpel, To preach not themſelves, but 
Chrift Jeſus the Lord; or ſimply as a fact, 
which St. Paul aſſerts of himſelf and the 
other Apoſtles, That they preached not them- 
fetves, but Chriſt Jeſus the Lord. 

In either ſenſe, the words are inſtructive; 
but I take them in the latter ſenſe, only. I 
would confirm and illuſtrate this aſſumed 
fact; 
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fact; and then employ it as a medium to 
prove the divine aurhority of the ſacred 
writings. If it be true, that the Apgfiles 
preached not themſelves, but Chriſt Feſus the 
Lord, it will, perhaps, be ſeen to follow, 
That therefore they preached not from their 
own private ſuggeſtions, but by the direction * 
the Spirit of God. 83 

The aſſertion of the Text is, dee ge- 
neral, and to this effect, © That a number 
of perſons, who were employed to convert 
the world to the Religion of Jeſus, did, in 
the tenour of their lives and the courſe of 
their miniſtry, pay no regard to their own 
intereſts of any kind, and were only intent 
on the due diſcharge of their commiſſion.” 
But the ſubject, in that extent, is too 
large for a diſcourſe of this nature. What 
I would offer to your conſideration, is ONE 
SINGLE INSTANCE of that indifference 
which the Apoſtles ſhewed to their own in- 
tereſts, I mean, Their total diſregard of human 


applauſe in preaching the Goſpel. | 
In 
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In this reſtrained ſenſe of the words, men 
may be ſaid to preach themſelves, in Two 
reſpects: When they ſhew a folicitude to 
ſet themſelves forth with advantage; 1. as to 
their Mon AL character: And 2. as to their 
INTELLECTUAL. | 

I. When men would give an ied 
idea of their moral character, they uſually 
expreſs this deſign, either, 1. By repreſenting 
or infinuating their ſuperior worth and virtue: 
Or, 2. By ſuppreſſing or palliating what may 
render it ſuſpected: Or, 3. laſtly, By dwelling 
on ſuch topics, and in ſuch a manner, as may 
give occaſion to others to think well of gona 
moral qualities. 

Let us try the Apoſtolic writings by each 
of theſe marks. 

1. The firſt way that men take to "uf. 
trate their moral character, is, By repre- 
ſenting, or inſinuating their worth and virtue, 
on all occaſions. 
| Conſider thoſe apologiſts for themſelves, 
who have left us memoirs of their own lives. 


You will find, in moſt of theſe, an am- 
bitious 
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bitious diſplay of thoſe moral virtues, "by 
which they defire-to be diſtinguiſhed. They 
loſe no opportunity of ſetting forth the pu- 
rity of their defi igns, and the dae e 6f 
their practice. The reſt, may as" this with 
leſs pomp and affectation; J they may- OG 
ſerve'a . modeſty in the language, and 4 de- 
cent reſerve” in the air and caſt, öf tlieit 
narration. Y Still, the ſame purpoſe is dif- 
coverable in all theſe writers, Whether they 
openly proclaim, or nicely fuggeſt and in- 
ſinuate their own importance. When men 
are actuated with a ſtrong deſire of appeating 
in the faireſt light to others, it unavoidably 
breaks out in fome ſhape or other, and all 
the indirect ways of addreſs catinot conceal | 
it from the intelligent obſerver. N 

We have a great ar in two, the 
moſt extraordinary perſons of i the pagan 
world, I mean, XENOPHON; and jurrus 
CESAR. Theſe admired men thought fit to 
record their own acts and atchievements; and 
have done it with that air of neglect and 
unpretending ſimplicity, which has been the 


wonder 


- 


* 
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wonder of mankind. Vet, through all this 
apparent indifference, every one ſees the real 
drift of theſe elaborate volumes: every one 
ſees, that they are compoſed in ſuch a way 
as to excite the higheſt opinion, not of their 
ability in the art of war only, but of the 
juſtice, generoſity, benevolence, in ſhort, 
the moral qualities of their reſpective au- 
thors. It evidently appears that they de- 
ſigned to be their own panegyriſts; though 
none but ſuch men could have executed that 
deſign, in ſo inoffenſive and ſucceſsful a 
manner. 

But now, if we turn to the ſacred writers, 
we ſhall find no traces of their preaching 
themſelves, in this reſpect. Theſe plain 
fiſhermen tell their ſtory unambitiouſly, and 
without art; or, if we call it art, it is ſuch 
an one as Greece and Rome had never been 
able to put in practice. No exaggerations of 
what may be thought  praiſe-worthy in 
themſelves : no oblique encomiums on their 
own beſt qualities or actions: no complacent 
airs in the recital of what may reflect honour 
on 
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on their own characters: no ſtudied reſerve 
and refinement in the turn and language of 
their hiſtory. 

If there be any virtue, which we may 
ſuppoſe them more than commonly anxious 
to arrogate to themſelves, any moral quality, 
in which they would ſhine out to the obſer- 
vation of others, what more likely than an 
unſhaken fidelity to their Maſter? that 
Maſter, whom they made it their glory, 
their ſole glory, as the text ſpeaks, 10 preach? 
Yet they are ſo far from reſpecting their own 
credit in this particular, that they relate 
their own infirmities and miſcarriages; they 
acknowledge how wavering and precarious 


their faith was; nay, they tell us that, in 
his laſt diſtreſſes, they all forſook him, and 


fled *. 
2. This laſt circumſtance reminds us of 


the next artifice which men employ to ſet 
off their moral charaQer, that of ſuppreſſing 
or palliating whatever may render it ſiſpected. 


Matth. xxvi. 56. 


As 
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As accompliſhed perſons, as the great men, 
before mentioned, were, can we doubt that 
many exceptionable ſteps were taken by 
them in the affairs, they managed 3. that, 
on ſome occaſions, .. their. prudence. failed 
them, | and their virtue, on others; that 
their counſels and meaſures were conducted, 
at times, with too little honeſty, | or too 
much paſſion ? Yet, you will in vain look 
for any thing of this fort in their large and 
particular hiſtories. All is candid and fair, 
judicious and well adviſed: every thing 
| ſpeaks the virtuous man, and able com- 
mander. The obnoxious paſſages are either 
ſuppreſſed, or they are turned in ſuch a way 

as to do honour to their Relaters, 
. take another inſtance. When Cicero 
had offended againſt the capital law of his 
moral code, that, which enjoined the love 
of his country, firſt, by his backwardnets 
to join the camp of Pompey, and, after- 
wards, by his prompt ſubmiſſion to the ty- 
ranny of Cæſar, What is the conduct of the 
3 Roman patriot, on this preſſing 
occaſion ? 
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occaſion? Does he frankly condemn. theſe 
falſe ſteps, or does he content himſelf with 
a ſimple relation of them? Neither of theſe 
things : He ſoftens and diſguiſes the truth ; 
he employs all his wit and eloquence to 
palliate this inglorious deſertion of his prin- 
ciples, to himſelf and others, 

I might add many other examples. But 
ye ſee, in theſe, a ſtriking contraſt to the 
ingenuity of the ſacred writers. They ſtudy 
no arts of evaſion or concealment. They 
proclaim their own faults, and even vices, 
to all the world. One, acknowledges him- 
ſelf to have been a furious bigot, a perſecu- 
tor, and blaſphemer *:; Another, relates his 
own cowardice, ingratitude, and treachery *, 
There 1s nothing like a concert between 
thein to cover each other's defects: They 
expoſe the vindictive zeal of one*; the in- 
tolerant ſpirit of others; the ſelfiſh in- 


Se. Paul. I Cor. xv. . 

© Ot, Jeter, Mark xiv, 71. 
Luke xxii. 51. 

0 Luke i ix. 54. 


trigues 
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tigues of all. In a word, they give up 
their moral character to the ſcorn and cen- 


ure of their readers, and appear ſolicitous 
for nothing but the honour of their Maſter — 


They preach not them 1ſebves, but the rack 


Tefus Chrift, 


But ye will fay, this apparent babe 
was the moſt coſummate art; and that they 


confeſſed ſome obnoxious paſſages in their 


lives, to procure to themſelves credit in 
other inſtances. This, no doubt, is ſome- 
times the cafe with artful writers and 
ſpeakers: But then only, when ſmall de- 
feats and miſcarriages are confeſſed; or, 
when the facts are too notorious to be dif- 
ſembled; or, if perhaps they confeſs ſuch 
things of themſelves, as are highly blameable, 
and might otherwiſe have been concealed, 
they do it to gain the praiſe of a more than 
ordinary frankneſs and ingenuity, they ap- 
parently make a matter of vanity, even of 
that confeſſion :. The caſe is much otherwiſe 
Luke ix. 46. 
r See the Eſſais of Montaigne. 


4 | with 
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with the preachers of Jeſus. They ſcruple : 


not to tax themſelves with the moſt odious 
vices ; and theſe too, many times of ſuch a 
nature as ſhews, they might well have been 
kept ſecret from all the world ; while yet 
the diſcovery is made in ſuch a way, that 
ſuſpicion itſelf cannot charge them with the 
defign of drawing any credit to Manes 
from it. 

Hitherto, we have conſidered how men 
may contrive to celebrate or inſinuate their 
own virtues, and to ſuppreſs or diſguiſe 
their own vices, in narratives or memorials 
of their lives; and how free the Apoſtles 
are from the ſuſpicion of doing either. But 
the ſame deſign may be proſecuted in 
writings of another fort: and we have 
writings of another ſort from the hands 
of the Apoſtles. 1 obſerve then 

3. That, when writers are ſtudious of 
their own fame, they find means, in any 
moral or hiſtoric work, though themſelves 
be not the profeſſed ſubject of it, to do 
honour to their own character, by dwz/ling 

Vo. III. K on 
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on ſuch topics, and in ſuch a manner, as may 
give occaſion to others to think well of ther 
moral qualities. 

They declaim, perhaps, with much heat 
againſt certain vices, or expatiate with much 
complacency on certain virtues; or, they 
labour ſome diſgraceful portraits of bad men, 
and draw their favoured characters with all 
the heightenings of panegyrick : And who 
will ſuppoſe, after this ſpecimen” of their 
zeal, that they themſelves are not adorned; 
with thoſe good qualities, which they ſo. 
ſtudiouſly recommend, or are not exempt. 
from thoſe bad ones, which they ſo induſ- 
triouſly expoſe ? The artifice is ſo common, 
that we have it played upon us every day; 
and yet ſo impoſing, that it conſtantly fuc- 
ceeds with us. How many popular cha- 
rafters does every one call to mind, that. 
have no foundation but in this favourable 
prejudice ! But let me carry your thoughts 
back to antient times, and fix them on far 
higlier inſtances. Who that reads the 
moral prefaces and digreſſions of the hiſtorian, 

| SALLUST, 
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SALLUST, but muſt imagine the author to 
have been a model of antient frugality and 
auſtere manners * And who that looks into 
the philoſopher sENECA, and finds him all 
on fire in celebrating ſome diſtinguiſhed 
characters, and expoſing ſome deteſted ones, 
but will conclude the writer to have been 
himſelf accompliſhed in all virtue? 

I make no enquiry, at preſent, into the 
real characters of theſe illuſtrious perſons : 
I paſs no judgement on the real merit of 
their books. Their zeal might be an honeſt 
one ; and the form of their writings might 
be owing to that zcal, But this, I obſerve, 
that the form itſelf 1s well ſuited to the 
purpoſe of thoſe who would preach them- 
ſelves; and that the ſacred writers have not 
thought fit to adopt this method. 

Their books indeed are full of moral 
ſentences and moral precepts (for they are 
teachers of morality by profeſſion); but 
ſhort, and ſimple; and though earneſtly en- 
forced, not oftentatiouſly diſplayed. The 
hiſtoric part of their writings is wonderful 
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for its calmneſs, I had almoſt ſaid, inſenſi- 


bility. No attempt to colour their good or 
bad characters. Even the tranſcendant vir- 
tues of their Maſter are left to be collected 
rather from the ſimpleſt expoſition of what 
he ſaid and did, than from any formal re- 
preſentation of them: And, what is ſtranger 
ſtill, his betrayers and murderers are loaded 
with no invective, nor ſet to ſcorn in any 
odious lightsb. Theſe divine men are fu- 
perior to the prejudices even of virtue itſelf; 
and have ſo little thought of deriving a va- 
nity from their own honeſt feelings, that 
we are almoſt left in doubt, whether they. 


were, indeed, actuated by them. 
II. Thus much for the indifference of the 


ſacred writers to their moral character: Let 
us now ſee whether they are more con- 
cerned for their INTELLECTUAL. 

There are two ways which men take to 


diſplay their mental qualities : 1. By la- 


Bouring to make appear an extraordinary acute- 


n Penſces de M. Paſcal c. xvi. & 3. 


neſs 


# 
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meſs of underſianding : And 2. By aiming at 
the praiſe of extraordinary wit and eloquence. 

It is ſuperfluous to obſerve to you how. 
theſe two characters predominate in all the 
writings and ſpeeches of uninſpired men, 
Conſider, if there be one exception in all 
thoſe whom the world moſt approves and 
admires : Conſider, if there be not evident 
ſymptoms of this vanity in every ſingle 
writer or ſpeaker, that has undertaken to 
inſtru or reform mankind. I deny not, 
that many of theſe have been perſons of 
great modeſty and diſtinguiſhed virtue : 
Yet they never loſe fight of their own 
mental accomplifhments ; they never forget, 
under ſome ſhape or other, in this reſpect, 
to preach themſelves, Even He, who now 
ſo freely cenſures this infirmity in others, 
is, perhaps, at the inſtant, an RY of 
it, himſelf. 

Let us ſee, then, if the preachers of the 
Goſpel have the fingular prerogative to ſtand | 
clear of this general imputation. 

K 3 1. They 
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1. They certainly lay no claim to any ſu- 
perior quickneſs of underſtanding. On the 
contrary, they relate many circumſtances, 
which clearly imply their own dulneſs and 
inapprehenſion. They acquaint us with the 
groſs miſtakes, they were apt to fall into, 
in their converſations with their maſter; 
they are at a loſs to comprehend his pa- 
rables, nay to look beyond the literal ſenſe 
of the plaineſt figures; they even record 
the reproaches which Jeſus made to them on 
theſe occaſions. 4 

But this ſlowneſs of conception, it will 
be ſaid, was in their early unenlightened 
ſtate, and was, perhaps, affected by them 
to do honour to their ſubſequent illumina- 
tions. Be it ſo. But how do theſe illumi- 
nated men employ the divine light, that was 
imparted to them? In advancing curious 
theories in Morals, or in framing ſubtle 
Metaphyſical ſyſtems? Do they affect a phi- 
loſophic depth or accuracy in their re- 
ſearches into human nature, or a ſuperior 


penetration in their reaſonings about ſpiritual 


things 2 
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things? Do they ſhine in paradoxes? or 
ſtrike with quaint aphoriſms ? Do they en- 
tertain us with exqui$ze poſitions, or remote 
concluſions ? Nothing of all this. What 
they teach of moral and divine things, is 
with the air of men, not who make diſ- 
coveries, but who deliver known and fa- 
miliar truths. They tell us many things, 


which we knew not before: But they tell 


them as matters of divine commiſſion, not 
of their own collection or inveſtigation. 
And, for the reſt, they preſume not to ſpe- 
culate upon them, at all. 


Indeed, the general ſubject of their dis. 


courſes was ſuch, as gave no ſcope to the ex- 
erciſe, and afforded no gratification to the 
pride, of Reaſon. They publiſh to the 
world a matter of fact, of which they were 
eye witneſſes; they atteſt the death and re- 
ſurrection of Jeſus, and preach remiſſion of 
fins in his name. Theſe were the points 
they witneſſed both to ſmall and great ; ſaying 
none other things than thoſe, which they had 
ſeen and heared, and which the Prophets and 

K 4 Moſes 
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Moſes did ſay fhould come to paſs'. Is there 
any thing in ſuch a doctrine, as this, that 
looks like preaching ittmſelves? Can it be 
thought that ſuch teachers had an eye to 
the credit of their own abilities, or that they 
meant to advance the reputation of their 
own underſtandings above that of other 
men? 

2. Still leſs reaſon is there to charge this 
ambition on their manner of preaching, or 
to imagine that they ſought the fame of i in- 
genuity from the terms in which they con- 
veyed their inſtructions to mankind. If the 
ſubſtance of their doctrine was plain facts, 
their language was that of plain men. They 
ſpake not with the enticing words of man's 
WW dom; ſcarcely with the ordinary pro- 
priety, certainly, not with what is called 
the purity and elegance, of their tongue. 

But the fact is not diſputed, rather is 
objected to them by ſuch as queſtion their 
inſpiration (with what reaſon, we ſhall 


i Acts xxii. 15. and xxvi. 22. 


preſently 
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preſently ſee) ; ſo that L may fairly conclude, 
that ſuch men could have no purpoſe to re- 
commend themſelves by the arts of ſpeaking, 
or, that, with regard to the praiſe of wit 
and eloquence, they could not poſſibly mean 

to preach themſelves. | 
Nor let it be ſaid, that this unornamented 
ſtyle of preaching was the effect of their ig- 
norance, and inability to reach the graces 
of a juſter manner. For, beſides that it is 
no new thing for men to affect what they 
have no talents for, it is certain that ons at 
leaſt of the Apoſtles, He, whoſe province 
it was to convert the Gentile world, long 
ſince enamoured of the ſtudy of eloquence, 
and who, of all the Apoſtles, wrote moſt, 
it is certain, I ſay, that this great man 
was not diſqualified by a want of parts or 
learning, from pretending to this prize of 
eloquence, if his ambition had condeſcended 
to it. 
III. It appears then, with a reaſonable 
degree of evidence, that the writers of the 
New Teſtament had no regard to themſelves, 
that 
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that is, to the reputation either of their 
Moral or Intellectual virtues, in compoſing 
thoſe books. The fact, as ſingular as it 
1s, ſeems well - eſtabliſhed; And I draw 
this intereſting concluſion from it, That, 
therefore, they preached, not from their own 
private ſuggeſtions, but by the direction of the 
holy ſpirit, 

This concluſion follows undeniably from 
that fact. For, if ſuch a number of perſons, 
of different tempers, educations, and pro- 
feſſions, could be ſo diſintereſted as to over- 
look their own credit in a point, which all 
other men have fo exceedingly at heart, and 
which no other men, nay which no other 
ſingle man has ever been able to give up; 
and that too, when they were teaching a 
divine religion, and might therefore ſeem 
to have a decent pretence for aſſuming all 


| ſorts of merit to themſelves; if this, I ſay, 


be a certain fact, what can we conclude, 
but that the ſpirit of God, to whoſe en- 
lightening influences they aſcribed their 
doctrine, over-ruled their natural ſelf-love 

in 
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in the manner of preaching it, and that 
theſe holy men Mole, as '#hey were moved 95 the 
boly ghoſt ? ba 

To return then to the Text, and to con- 
clude. We preach not ourſelves —faid St. Paul, 
in his own name and that of the other 
Apoſtles—He preach not ourſelves, but Chrift 
Feſus the Lord. The writings of theſe men 
are {till extant ; and bear. the fulleſt teſti- 
mony to the truth of what they aſſert. This, 
then, among many others, is an intrinſic 
character, impreſſed on thoſe writings, of 
their divine original. It may be regarded, 
as a ſtanding miracle, which, as oft as we 
revolve and conſider them, ſpeaks aloud, as 
in a voice from heaven, that the Scriptures, 
they have left us, are the word and work of 
God. 

If their uninſpired ſucceſſors in the mi- 
niſtry of the word be unable to copy fo 
bright an example of humility and ſelf- de- 
nial, forgive them this defect, or impute it, 
if you will, to natural vanity and unſubdued 
ſelf-love. . But, when ye chance to obſerve 


this 
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this infirmity in others, forget not to ſay to 
yourſelves, that this high privilege of 
preaching not themſelves was reſerved to the E 
Evangeliſts and Apoſtles only, to dignify : 
their character; and to excite, confirm, and 
ſupport our faith; in a word, to manifeſt 
to all the world, in the very frame and tex- 
ture of the ſacred Oracles, that they were, 
indeed, dictated by the ſpirit of God, 
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MaTrTH. xi. 5. 


The Poor have the Goſpel preached unto 
them. 


ANY cucumſtances, attending the 
Goſpel of Jeſus, are ſuch, as we 
thould not previouſly have expected: Vet, 
when. duly conſidered, they fully approve 
themſelves to our beſt reaſon. | 

We have a memorable inſtance, in the 
Text. Among other marks, by which it 
pleaſed our bleſſed Lord to authenticate his 
miſſion, one was, That the Poor had the 
Goſpel preached unto them. Go, (ſays he to 
the 
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the diſciples of John the Baptiſt, who had 

ſent them to know of Jeſus, whether he 

were indeed the Meſſiah) Go, and fſhew 

Fohn again thoſe things which ye do hear and 

ſee: The blind recerve their fight, and the 

lame walk, the lepers are cleanſed, and the 

deaf hear, the dead are raiſed up, and 1E 

POOR HAVE THE GOSPEL PREACHED INTO 
THEM. 

We are ſurprized, perhaps, on the firſt 
mention of theſe words, to find this laſt cir- 
cumſtance put upon a level with the reſt, 
even with that greateſt of all miracles, de 
raiſmg of the dead 10 life, We may not im-. 
mediately apprehend, why the Poor ſhould 
be thus confidered by the Saviour of the 
world; or how the truth of his pretenſions 
comes to be concerned in this treatment of 
them. But, upon inquiry, we ſhall find 


's there were ſome important reaſons which 
31 determined our Lord to this conduct, and 
s L which made that conduct, in a peculiar 
id manner, expreſſive of his perſon and 


| office. 
. | FirsT, 
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Finsr, This character was directly ap- 
plied to the Meſſiah, in the antient pro- 
phecies. Our Lord himſelf, in the text, 
quotes the very words of Ifaiah: So that, 
in preaching tbe Goſpel to tbe Poor, he ful- 
filled that prediction, and ſo far corre- 
fponded to the character, which the word of 
prophecy had given of the Mefliah. 

But this circumſtance, we may ſuppoſe, 
would have been no part of the Meffiah's 
chara&er, but for reaſons which made -it fit 
and right, that He ſhould be thus diſtin- 
guiſhed. Let us, further, inquire, then, 

SECONDLY, what thoſe reaſons, pro- 
bably, were; only premiſing one word, to 
aſcertain the objects, both of the prophecy, 
and of our Lord's charitable attention 

There is no doubt but the word, poor, in 
the prophecies alledged, and in Chriſt's ap- 
plication of them, 1s very capable of being 
underſtood in a metaphorical or ſpiritual ſenſe, 
and was even intended to be ſo underftood; 
I mean, 1n that ſenſe, which our Lord gives 
to the word, Poor, when he ſays He ed 
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are the poor in ſpirit, for theirs is the hing« 


dom. of heaven*. But this metaphorical 
ſenſe does not exclude, . it rather ſuppoſes, 


the literal. For, who are the poor in ſpirit, 


for the moſt part, but the poor in fortune? 
they, whom neither the pride of knowledge 
and education, nor the pride of wealth and 
place, has corrupted with vain ideas of their 
own ſufficiency? But, there is a peculiar 
reaſon for the literal interpretation of the 
Text. For the words, blind, lame, and 
deaf, have, likewiſe, their metaphorical 
ſenſe in the prophet, as well as the word, 
poor. Yet our Lord alledges the completion 
of the prophecy, in the literal meaning of 
thoſe words; for he refers the meſlengers 
of John to what they ſaw and heared; to 
the miracles, he was then working, or had 


worked, on he blind, lame, and deaf, that 


18, in reſtoring their bodily ſenſes and mem- 
bers*, So that, when the poor are ſpoken 


of by Jeſus, at the ſame time, we muſt 


* 


Matth. v. 3. 
b Compare, Zute vii. 21, 22. 
needs 
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needs underſtand him as ſpeaking of the 
pour, properly ſo called, that is, of the 
lower ranks of people, whom he was even 
then inſtructing, as well as healing. 

We ſee, then, That Chriſt preached the 
Goſpel to the poor, 1n the literal, as well as 
ſpiritual ſenſe of that word: And, in fo 
doing, he both fulfilled the whole extent of 
the prophecy ; and, as we ſhall now find, 
gave an eminent proof of the oss and 
wispoM of his own character. 

For, conſider the ſtate of the poor, how 
much they wanted, and how much better, 
than the rich, they deſerved, inſtruction, 
when our Lord, in mercy, came to preach 
the Goſpel to them. 

I. The condition of the poor, that is, of 
the people at large, was truly deplorable, at 
that time. They were every where treated 
by their ſuperiors with the utmoſt contempt, 
and left to ſtruggle with an almoſt invincible 
ignorance and corruption. OY 

The Jews, indeed, had the benefit of, a 
divine law: but their Scribes and Doctors 
Vol. III. L had 
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had made it of none effett; by their traditibns *, 
They had corrupted the word of God,” by 


© their fanciful cabbaliſtical gloſſes; and had 


debaſed their holy ritual, into a frivolous and 


ſordid ſuperſtition: They had the L of 


knotbledge in their hands; but they neither 
employed it to the purpoſe of opening tlie 


true meaning of the Sctiptures, thetnſelves, 


nor would fafttr the people to make this uſe 
of it. In the mean time, their pride in- 
creaſed with their other vices : they thought 
themſelves wiſe and prudent *, and rigbitome; 
and, in ſovereign admiration of their own 
worth and knowledge, they deſpiſed others. 
Their inſolence to the poor was ſo tranſ- 
cendant, that they reproached them for 
that ignorance, which themſelves had oc- 
caſtoned ; and even checked their endeavours, 
to underſtand the true meaning of their law, 
in terms of the bittereſt ſcorn aud Exeera- 
tion. Have any of the Rulers of Phariſtes, 


Matth. xv. 6. 
Matth. xi. 25. 
»Luke xviii. 9. | 

faid- 
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ſaid they, belicved in Feſus ? But ibis people i, 
that knoweth not the law, are accurſed, 
Such was the ſtate of the poor, among the 
Jews: and that of the Gentile poor was no 
better. As the former were only inſulted, 
and not inſtructed, by their RABBIs; So 
the latter were juſt as ill treated by their 
PHILOSOPHERS. 
| Theſe men, indeed, profeſſed themſelves 
wiſe; and had, in ſome reſpects, a juſter 
claim, than the Jewiſh doctors, to that proud, 
diſtinctive appellation. Though their rea- 
ſoning, on many ſubjects (on which, how- 
ever, they valued themſelves moſt) was 
little better than that of the Cabbaliſts , 
in moral matters, which are of the higheſt 
concern to mankind, they had been able 
to trace out ſome plaufible and ingenious 
theories, and had even penetrated ſo far as to 
apprehend ſome general and fundamental 
principles of natural religion. Vet all this 
was matter of vanity among them, rather 


, the mob. John vii. 49. 
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than of public uſe. Their moſt intereſt- 
ing ſpeculations were either confined to 


their ſchools, or ſecreted from the common 
eye, in their myſteries. Their moral 
ſyſtems were calculated to amuſe, to. paliſii, 


and, we will ſay, to inſtruct the higher 


ranks of men; but they were compoſed in 


ſuch a way, and proceeded on ſuch principles, 
that the vulgar could be little benefited by 
them. And, for what they knew. of xeli- 
gious truth, they ſtudiouſly kept it from the 
poor, and left them to the tyranny of, their 
ſenſeleſs, their impure, their abominable 
ſuperſtitions. Even Socrates himſelf, though 
he laboured very; commendably to reform 
the lives of his fellow- citizens, yet la- 
boured to little effect, as he would not, or 
durſt not, diſgrace their , 1dolatries,, the 
ſource of all their corruption and miſery. 
The reſt of theſe wiſe men were well con- 
tented, at moſt, with being wiſe 10 them- | 


ſelves ; they ſtood aloof from the prophage 


vulgar; and contemplated, with much 
> 4... wr WB ongorhplacency, 
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complacency, or- with much diſdain, | the 
popular errors. as 

Such, and fo wretched were the poor, 
when our blefled Lord came to announce the 
good tidings of ſalvation to them! Incapable 
of themſelves to find out or to underſtand 
their duty, and miſled, neglected, or con- 
temned by thoſe who ſhould have been their 
inſtructors; loſt in error and in vice, with 
no proſpect of recovering themſelves out of 
either; without guides, and without friends; 
in a word, without hope, and without God in 
the d,; What could equal their wants 

and their diftrefles * And how loudly did 
they cry to heaven for ſome friendly hand 
to be ſtretched out, ſome celeſtial light to 
be diſpenſed, to them? 

But, perhaps, theſe unhappy men de- 
ſerved not the care of heaven. And, with- 
out doubt, if we put their claim on that 
footing, it will be difficult to make out their 
title to ſuch diſtinction. Vet they had ſome- 


L 3 thing, 
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thing, too, to plead for themſelves, ſome- 
thing to engage the regards of their merciful 
Creator, if it be true, as I obſerved, | 

II. In the next place, that their hearts, 
depraved as they were, were yet not ſo ut- 
terly perverſe, as thoſe of the rich and great 
aud wiſe, who poured ſuch contempt upon 
them, 

And, for our ſatisfaction in this point, 
we need but look into the Goſpel- hiſtory; 
where we find, from many facts and. teſti» 
monies, that the poorer ſort among the 
Jews were they who gave the beſt proofs of 
their diſpoſition to embrace the doctrine, 
and acknowledge the pretenſions, of Jeſus. 

When he preached to the Jews, the 
Scribes and Phariſees, that is, the rich and 
wiſe, almoſt univerſally and without ex- 
ception, cavilled at his doctrine, perverted 
his words, and fought occaſion only how 
they might entangle him in his talk b. But the 
peoples! giving way to the 1 ingenuous ſenſe 


b k Matth. xxii. 1 5. 


of 
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of their own minds, heared him gladly i: 
They were even very aitentive io hear him k. 
Nor let it be thought, that the love of no- 
velty, or ſome worſe motive, which oft ſe- 
duces the populace in fuch cafes, was the 
cauſe of this attention. They give another, 
and better reaſon of it—Never man, ſay 
they, ſpake like this man!: Again, they were 
aſtoniſbed at his doctrine, for he taught them as 
one having authority, and not as the Scribet v; 
That is, they had the ſenſe to perceive 
there was a weight and force and importance 
in his doctrines, which they had never 
found in any other, and, leaſt of all, in the 
light, frothy, and frivolous doctrines of 
their Scribes ; and they had the honeſty to 
acknowledge and proclaim their own 
feelings. 

Again; When Jeſus wrought his mi- 
racles before the Jews, while their ſuperiors 


i Matth, xii. 37. 
* Luke xix. 48. 
John vii. 46. 

= Matth. vii. 28. 
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were unconvinced, or blaſphemed againſt | 
conviction, the multitudes cried out in ad- 
miration, 1s not this the Son of David n? —[t 
was never, they ſay, ſo ſeen in Iſrael*— 
With a becoming candour and piety, they 
marvelled, and glorified God, who had given 
ſuch powwer unto men b. 

Thus much for the Jews, And the ſame 
difference, between the rich and poor, after- 
* wards appeared, when the Apoſtles turned 
. themſelves to the Gentiles. So that St. 
* James reaſons upon it, as a certain fact, Do 
not rich men oppreſs you, and draw you before 
the Judgement ſeats? Do they not blaſpheme 
that worthy name by which ye are called* ? 
And St. Paul to the ſame purpoſe, when he 
appeals to the Gentile Chriſtians themſelves — 
Ye fee your calling, my brethren, bow that 
unt many wiſe men after ihe fleſh, not many 
mighty, not many noble, are called“. 4 


a Matth. xil. 23. 

o Matth. ix. 33, 

p Matth. ix. 8. 

2 S*, James ii. 6, 7, 
1 Cor. i. 26. 


And, 
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And, if we extend our inquiries beyond 
the Apoſtolic age, we ſtill find, that, while 
councils and ſynagogues, . prieſts and phi- 
loſophers, governors and kings, were con- 
federated againſt the riſing church, the poor, 
the weak, the ignorant, the ignoble, very 
readily, and in great numbers, preſſed 
into it. 

Conſidering then this fairneſs of mind, 
which diſtinguiſhed the poor, together with 
their multiplied neceſſities, we ſhall ceaſe 
to think it ſtrange that our bleſſed Lord 
ſhould firſt and principally preach the Goſpel 
to them; and that this circumſtance ſhould 
be predicted of him, and urged by himſelf, 
as characteriſtic of his perſon and office. 
For what could diſtinguiſh the divine Meſſiah 
more, than this condeſcenſion to thoſe who 
moſt needed, and beſt deſerved, his in- 
ſtruction ? Who can wonder that, wwhen he 
ſaw the multitudes, thus circumſtanced, he 
was moved with compaſſion on them, becauſe 
they fainted*, under the mercileſs vexations 
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of their ſuperiqrs, and were ſcatiored abroad, 
and left ' expoſed to every injury, as ſheep 
heving no ſhepherd? ? Could any ſplendor of 
miracles more illuſtrate his character, than 
that affectionate addreſs to the poor people, 
groaning under all their burthens, of which 
the pride of wealth and wiſdom was not the 
leaſt, Come unto me, ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give yau rt. Take 
my yoke upon you, and learn of me, for I am 
make and lewly in beart, and ye fhall find reſt 
10 your fouls *? 

Our Lord's whole miniſtry ſeems uni- 
farmiy directed to this end of beating down 
the inſolence of all worldly diſtinctions, 
which had too much vilified and degraded 
human nature. For this purpoſe, he con- 
deſcended, himſelf, to be born in the loweſt 
rank of life, to be brought up in what the 
world calls a mean and mechanic profeſſion, 
to converſe chiefly with the poor and in- 
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digent, to take for his companjons and 
diſciples the moſt ſordid of the people, and 
to propagate his religion by the weakeſt and 
moſt unpromiſing inſtruments: Chy/ing, as 
St. Paul divinely expreſſes it, tbe foolifþ 
things of the world, to confound the wiſe ; the 
weak things of the world, to confound the 
things that are mighty ; Aud the baſe things 
of the world, and things which are deſpiſed, 
yea, and things which are not, to bring to 
nought things that are : That no fleſh ſhould 
glory in his preſence !. 

In a word, he ſeems ſtudiouſly to have 
bent his whole endeavours, to vindicate the 
honour of depreſſed humanity; to ſupport 
its weakneſs, to countenance its wants, to 
ennoble its miſery, and to dignify its diſgrace, 

Nor let any one preſume to inſinuate, 
that this conduct of our bleſſed Saviour was 
directed to other ends; As if he ſought, by 
this application to the people, to engage 
them in the ſupport of his new kingdom, 


7 1 Cor. i. 27—9. 
and 


0 
* 

* 

* 


and then, by their noiſe and numbers, to 
force the veſt into it. The ſuſpicion is ut- 
terly without grounds. Jeſus made no 
factious ule of the popularity he acquired by 
his condeſeenſion; he diſcountenanced and 
repreſſed every effort of that nature; and, 
though his care was chiefly employed about 
the poor, it was not confined to them: He 
preached indiſcriminately to all, he did his 
miraeles' before all, in public, in open day- 
light, in the preſence of the greateſt perſons, 
and in places of the greateſt reſort; in ſhort, 
his doctrines and his credontials were equally 
offered to the examination of men of all 1 
ranks and all denominations, of the doctors“ | 
and rulers of the Jewiſh people, as well as | 


INSIST 


of the people - themſelves, This, an im- | 
poſtor moſt aſſuredly would not have done. 1 
We have now, then, a reaſonable account ] 
given us, why it pleaſed- God that the ( 
Saviour of the, world ſhould be known by- 1 
this mark, among others, of 5% preaching £ 
the Goſpel to the poor. The GOD RN ESS of t 
his character was ſignally illuſtrated, by 1 


this 
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this gracious conduct. Ehave only to obſerve, 
further; i tlrat his w IisDOπ was equally diſ- 
played by it: And both together muſt needs 
furniſh a preſumptive argument of his: di 
vine mufſion;!} lil His 10 271 
Hlad the ableſt ſpeculative philoſopher 
been conſulted: about the proper method of 
reforming the world, though with the at. 
tending evidence and authority of miracles, 
1 ſuppoſe his plan for effecting this: deſign 
would have been wholly different from that, 
which was taken. He would have coun» 
ſelled an application, not to the poor chiefly, 
if to them at all, but to the rich, the great: 
and the - wi/e.' The miniſter of this im- 
portant charge would have been directed to 
ſhew. hunſelf in the moſt conſpicuous ſcene, 
to make the capital of the world; imperial 
Rome, the head-quarters of his miſſion, to 
perform his miracles before the Roman ſe- 
nate, and to proſelyte, firſt of all, the wiſe 
and learned of that empire; As conceiving 
this to be the readieſt way to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of his new Religion, and truſtiug to 

the 
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the power of theſe great inſtruments, as to 
ſome irreſiſtible vortex, to dra the people 
with them, into the "ome Anm 
of it. 

This, or ln like this, we may 
imagine, would have been the language of 
human wiſdom. But What would have 
een the event of theſe profound and politic 
counſels ? Moſt probably, rhe deſign would 
378 not have taken effect. The intereſts, the 
234 prejudices, the pride, and the very philo- 
54 ſophy of the world would have” revolted 

apainſt it. The plaineſt miracles would 
have been ſhuffled over; as the ſleights of 
magick: and the divineſt truths, been derided 
as unlearned and ignorant conceits. ' 
But what if the event had beenotherwiſe? 
What, if the new religion had proſpered and | 
acquired an eſtabliſhment by theſe mighty 
means? Poſterity would then: have turned 
the. argument in another manner. They 
would have accounted, and with ſome rea- 
ſon, for this revolution in the ſentiments of 
mankind, not from the will of heaven, 
| but 
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but the power and policy of men. They 
would have ſought the origin of this tri. 
umphant religion in the :dpermtion of human 
cauſes, and not in the controlling influence of 
divine. The new ſyſtem miglit be preferted 
to many others that have prevailed in the 
world, but would be thought to have made 
its way by the ſame means. It would ſtill be 
conſidered, as a mere human engine, caleu- 
lated to ſerve the ends of ſociety, and not to 
intereſt the conſcience, as proceeding from 
the ſole authority of God. And what could 
have been oppoſed to theſe ſuggeſtions * The 
eauſe is plainly adequate to the effect: And, 
thus, the glory of God would have been 
obſcured ; and the diſpenſation itſelf, ex- 
poſed to contempt. 

See then he riches both of the goodneſs and 
wiſdom of God: Of his GooDNEss, in caring 
for the poor; and of his wisDomM, in pro- 
viding by his uſe of fo unlikely meaus, that 
our faith ſhould not fland in the wiſdom of 
man, but in the power of God. 

© To 
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To conclude ; the ways of God are, very 
froquaritly, not our ways*: Vet, when the 
difference is moſt ſtriking, a diligent inquiry 
will ſometimes. convince us (as in the caſe 
before us) that'they may be juſtified even to 
our apprehenfions : The uſe of which con- 
viction ſhould be, to ſatisfy us, in other 
caſes, that his ways are always adorable; 
even when to us, in this ſtate of weakneſs 
and nc, they, are pe finding out. 


227 * Taiah lix, 8. 
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In my Father's houſe are many pan fons 


IT WERE NOT so, i WOULD HAVE TOLD 
YOU. | 


Es words are not a little remark- 
able; and, if carefully conſidered, 
will be found to make very much for the 


honour of the Chriſtian religion, and its 
divine author. 


Our bleſſed Lord was now upon the point 
of leaving the world. He foreſaw, diſtinctly, 
his own approaching death, and the dit- 


couragements of all ſorts, which, of courſe, 
Vo L. III. M would 
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would oppreſs his diſciples, when he ſhould 
be taken from them. He therefore applies 
himſelf, in this farewell addreſs, to animate 
their courage by the aſſurance of future glory. 
„Let not your heart be troubled, ſays he, at 
the worſt that may befall you: Je believe in 
the general providence of Gd: believe alſo 
in me, in the care which I ſhall eſpecially 
take to ſee an ample recompence made you 


for all your ſufferings on my account. For 


in my Father's houſe are many manſions ; 
wherein each of you, according to his 


deſerts, ſhall for ever enjoy an inviolable 


repoſe and felicity. And on this promiſe 
ye may rely with the moſt entire confidence: 
for know this, That, :f it were not ſo, no 
conſideration ſhould have induced me to fill 
your minds with vain hopes ; on the other 


hand, I wowld have told you the plain truth, 


how unwelcome ſoever it might be to you. 
We have here, then, from the mouth of 
Chriſt himſelf, an expreſs diſavowal of RE/ 
LIGIOUS FRAUD OR IMPOSTURE ; and that, 
in a point where wiſe men have ſometimes 
thought 
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thought themſelves at liberty, nay under an 
obligation, to he for the public ſervice, and 
in a conjuncture, too, when, if ever, it might 
ſeem allowable for a good man to deceive 
his friends on a mere principle of com- 
paſſion. | 
For what ſo beneficial; it may be ſaid, 
to mankind, at large, as the perſuaſion of a 
future ſtate, in which their happineſs ſhall 
be proportioned to their virtue? And who, 
that has any bowels, would carry his at- 
tachment to ſtrict truth ſo far, as not to 
ſuffer an unhappy friend to die, at leaſt, in 
this perſuaſion, when the hopes of life, or 
the comforts of it, had entirely forſaken 
him?“ | | 
| Theſe queſtions are plauſible : but our 
Lord, who was the Truth, as well as the 
Life, governed himſelf by other maxims. 
He knew that the real intereſts of mankind 
are only, or are beſt promoted by veracity ; 
that every degree of fraud, though it may 
have ſome immediate, or temporary good 
effects, is, in the order of things, pro- 
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ductive of much miſchief; is injurious to 
our moral and reaſonable nature, which was 
made for truth, and finds its proper ſatiſ- 
faction in it; is liable to detection, to ſuſ- 
picion, at leaſt; and if it be but the latter 
(entertained on probable grounds, and be- 
come, as it ſoon will be, univerſal), not 
only the chief benefits of the impoſture are, 
thenceforth, loſt, but truth itſelf, in other 
caſes, is taken for impoſture: of which 
there is not a more deplorable inſtance, 
than in the ſubje& we are now confidering: 
for, it being well known that men have 
been forward to deceive each other in mat- 
ters of religion, and particularly in what 
concerns the hope or fear of a future ſtate, 
hence, an incurable ſuſpicion has funk deep 
into the minds of too many, concerning 
Chriſtianity itſelf; as if, in this momentous 
doctrine of life and immortality, it amuſed 
us only, as many other ſchemes of religion 
have done, with a plauſible and politic 
fiction. 
But 
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But our bleſſed Lord, as I ſaid, had other 
views of this matter, and governed himſelf 
by other principles. He knew, who it was 
that had been à llar, and therefore a man- 
ſlayer from the beginning; and left it to 
him, the adverſary of God and man, to 
ſignalize himſelf by murderous deceit and 
impoſture. For himſelf, he tells his dif- 
ciples, whom, of all men, it concerned him 
moſt to poſſeſs with this ſalutary belief of a 
future ſtate; He tells them, I ſay, that, 
inſtead of deluding them with a groundleſs 
hope, he would certainly, and even at this 
ſeaſon, which made that hope ſo infinitely 
precious, declare to them the ſimple truth, 
and on no account permit them to continue 
under a falſe (if it had been falſe), though 


flattering perſuaſion. 
Shall we believe this great teacher, on 


his own word? Or, will you ſuſpect, that 
even this uncommon declaration, uncom- 


mon in the founder of a new religion, was 


* þtvgn;—alpurodoc— John viii. 4. 
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only a refinement of art and policy; and 
that Jeſus hoped, by this ſhew of frankneſs, 
to propagate his favourite impoſture the 
more ſucceſsfully in the world ? 

I know, and have juſt now obſerved, to 
what lengths our ingenious ſuſpicions on 
this ſubje& are apt to run. But confider 
the circumſtances; and then judge for 
yourſelves, whether the ſuſpicion, in this 
caſe, be well founded. 

In my Futher's bouſe, ſays he, are many 
manſions : if it were not ſo, I would have told 
you. And can we doubt his ſincerity in this 
declaration, when he was now to make an 
experiment of its truth; and the deception, 
if it were one, was firſt to operate on him- 
ſelf, before it affected others? A ſpeculative 
reaſoner, or a politic legiſlator, when plan- 
ning his ſyſtem at his eaſe, and in no danger 
of being called upon to make trial of his 
own principles, might diſcourſe with much 
complacency, though with little inward 
belief, of a happy futurity. But for one, 
who was juſt ſtepping into that world, of 
| | which 
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which he announced ſuch wonders, who 
was going, by one confident venture, to put 
his doctrine to the proof, and to expire in 
torments from a view to his own promiſes 
for one, I ſay, thus circumſtanced, know- 
ingly to delude himſelf and others, is not 
in human nature, unleſs perverted by ſuch 
a degree of weakneſs or vanity, as no man 
will think chargeable on the character of 
Jeſus. Socrates, the ableſt and the honeſteſt 
of the antient ſages, had, on moral prin- 
ciples, reaſoned himſelf into a favourable 
opinion of the ſoul's immortality. He had 
often expreſſed this opinion to his friends, 
in terms of ſome force; and there were 
times in which he ſeemed very little, if at 
all, to queſtion the truth of it, Yet, when 
he came to die, and had taken the fatal cup 
into his hand, his reſolution gives way, he 
heſitates, and leaves his followers, after firſt 
of all confeſſing himſelf to be left in the 
utmoſt uncertainty on this momentous 
topic: a conduct ſurely very natural, and 
becoming a wiſe man, who had not, and 
M 4 who 
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who knew he had not, the moſt convincing 
evidence of its reality ! 

But there are further reaſons to think that 
Jeſus was ſincere in making this declaration 
to his diſciples, ſuggeſted to us by the terms 
of his religion, and by his own perſonal cha- 
racter. 

Thoſe terms were, Fu whoever beheved 
in the name of Chriſt, that is, became a_ 
convert to his religion, was thenceforth to 
encounter all ſorts of difficulties, and dan- 
gers, and diſtreſſes, nay, death itſelf, and 
that, in every dreadful ſhape, which the 
malice of the world could invent, rather 
than to retract or forego his open profeſſion 
of it. This, the diſciples had been often 
told by their Maſter; who, whether as a 
prophet, or a wiſe man (it matters not 
which, to our preſent purpoſe) had diſtinctly 
foreſeen, and had ſet before them in all its 
force, what they were to expect and to 
ſuffer for his ſake, and the ſake of the 
Goſpel. Other teachers of religion and 
philoſophy required no ſuch terms of their 
5 followers, 
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followers, or had reaſon to apprehend no 
ſuch conſequences from the propagation of 
their opinions. They might therefore keep 
their doubts to themſelves, if they had any, 
of a future ſtate : In Jeſus, ſuch reſerve, 'or 
diſſimulation, would e been the moſt un- 
feeling cruelty, | 

And againſt whom is this cafpicion * 
dulged? Why. againſt HIM (and that was 
the other conſideration I mentioned) whoſe 
perſonal character was that of goodneſs and 
philanthropy itſelf, This character ſhines 
out in every page of the Goſpel. We ſee it 
in all he ſaid and did to his diſciples, whom 
he calls his V riendi, and treats as ſuch on all 
occaſions : witneſs his condeſcenſion to their 
infirmities, his concern for their ſafety 
(while it might conſiſt with their duty), his 
compaſſion for their ſufferings, his friendli- 
neſs of temper, we may even ſay, his af- 
fection for their perſons and virtues. In 
ſhort, the ſympathetic tenderneſs of his na- 


ture was evidenced in all ways, in which it 
| could 
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could poſlibly ſhew itſelf, even by that of 
tears. 
Nau, put theſe two things together, his 
deep concern for the intereſts of his diſciples, 
on the one hand, and he ſevere injunctions 
he gave them, on the other, and ſee if there 
be any poſſibility of miſtruſting our Lord's 
good faith in that memorable declaration 
In my Father's houſe there are many manſions : 
IF IT WERE NOT. so, I WOULD HAVE: TOLP 
YOU. 

His language o on the ſubject, fo hed. 
to them, had, indeed, been always the 
ſame, Bl-:ſed are ye, when men ſhall revile 
you, and perfecute you, and fhall ſay all man- 
ner of evil againſt you falſely, for my ſake. 
Rejoice, and be exceeding glad : for great is 
your reward in heaven *, This he ſaid in the 
beginning of his miniſtry: This he now 
.repeats in the cloſe of it; but with that re- 
markable aſſurance (now for the firſt time 
given, and, from the time of giving it, 


Matth. v. 11, 12. 
not 
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nat more important, than it is credible) 
if it were not ſo, if your reward in heaven 
were not ſuch, and ſo great, as I have ever 
affirmed it to be, 1n recompence of all your 
ſufferings, paſt and to come, for my ſake, 
I would not have left you under an error in 
what ſo infinitely concerns Vou- I would 
expreſsly have fold you of it, 

THE us we have to make of theſe re- 
flections is, to ſee what our Lord's character 
truly was; and what our reaſonable hopes 
and expectations from him are. 

I. But for this declaration, it might be 
thought, that Jeſus, puſhed on by an eager 
ambition of being the founder of a ſect, 
had, for his own ends, preached up this al- 
luring doctrine of a future ſtate; or, that, 
heated by a moral enthuſiaſm, he had over- 
looked the miſchiefs of his ſcheme, in con- 
templation of the public ends, it might ſerve, 
as applied to the important intereſts of virtue 
and religion. Surmiſes of this fort might 
have ſprung up in the minds of men, not 
prejudiced againſt the author of our Faith ; 

N and 
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and would certainly have been cheriſhed and 
malignantly inſiſted upon by his enemies. 
But it now appears, that he diſclaimed all 
fuch views and purpoſes : that he was cool 


enough to ſee the iniquity of all religious de- 
ception ; and juſt enough to acknowledge 
the ctuelty of it, in the preſent inſtance. 
If he had not certainly known the truth of 
his doctrine, he would have recalled and 
diſowned it, He felt, in bis own ciſe, 
what it was to encounter death for con- 
ſcience-ſakez and he knew what deaths 
others were to encounter on the Hike grounds 
of perſuaſion. But for the joy that was' ſet 
before bim, how could the ſhame and agony 
of that croſs be endured ? And, if there be 
no recompence of reward, ſhould he expoſe 
to ſuch, or to equal ſufferings, his honeſt, 
unſuſpecting, affectionate followers? The 
inſtant moment ©, the impoſed duty“, the 


© John xili. 1. 
Matth. x. 32, 3. and 38, 9. Luke xiv. 26. 1 John 
Ill, 16. 


foreſeen 


foreſeen event e, the upright mind, the 
feeling heart 5, all conſpire to ſatisfy us, that 
Jetus was not, could not; be the fraudulent, 
that is, the inſenſible, the unrelenting, the 
mercileſs inventor or publiſher of a politic 
fable,. but a teacher of wrath and rightcouſ: 
neſs ſeut from God. | 

Thus much for our Lord's general 2 
racter; which we ſhall do well to keep 
in mind, when we meditate on any part of 
his inſtructions to us; but more eſpecially, 
when, for our ſingular comfort, we attend 
to his great doctrine of a BLESSED IMMOR= 
TALITY. Our divine Maſter has, in the 
cleareſt and fulleſt terms, announced this 
doctrine to us; and, what is more, he 
has anxiouſly removed the only poſſible doubt, 
which we could have of its truth, by diſ- 
claiming the politic uſe, which too many 
others had preſumed to make of it. 


John xvi. 2. 33. 
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It follows, that we may rely, with» coris 
fidence, on this invaluable promiſe of a fuz 
ture life; the only ſource of peace and com- 
fort to the mind, without which the diſ- 
ordered ſcene of this life is inexplicable to the 
wiſeſt men, and ſcarce ſupportable by the 
happieſt ; we may, I ſay, rely with ſafety 
on this glorious hope of immortality, unleſs 
we will ſuppoſe that Jeſus meant to deceive 
us even then, when he moſt deliberately and 
ſolemnly pledged himſelf to us for his vera- 
city: a ſuppoſition, which is, in truth, as 
fooliſh as it is indecent. 3 

Aſſured therefore, as we ate, that our 
Saviour both taught this doctrine, and taught 
it without the leaſt mixture of guile or diſſi- 
mulation, let us hold faſt our expectation of 
it to the end; and in all the troubles of this 
life, whether endured for conſcience- ſake 
or not, provided only they be ſuch as conſiſt 
with a good conſcience, let us reckon with 
certainty on our title to one of thoſe eternal 
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manſions, of which there are ſo many in the 
houſe of our heavenly Father; and that, fog 
the ſake and through the merits of our LoRD 
JESUS CHRIST ; the author of our ſalvation, 
as well as the proclaimer of it; our merci- 
ful Redeemer, at once, and infallible In- 
ſtructor; to whom be all honour, praiſe, 


and thankſgiving, now and for ever, 
Amen. 
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JokN xvi. 12, 13: 


T have yet many things to ſay unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now. Howbeit, when he, 
the Spirit of truth, ſhall come, he will guide 
you into ALL TRUTH : for he ſhall not ſpeak 
of himſelf; but whatſoever he ſhall hear, 
that ſhall he ſpeak: and HE WILL sHREW 
YOU THINGS TO COME: | 


[ HERE is ſcarce a page in the Goſpels, 
which to an attentive reader may not 
afford a ſtriking proof of their divine original. 
We have an inſtance in the words before 
us: in which, Jeſus, now about to leave 

the 
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the world, tells the diſciples, that he had 
many things to ſay unto them, which wete not 
proper for their ear at this time, but that 
theſe, and all other neceflary truths ſhould 
hereafter be imparted to them by a divine 
ſpirit, to be ſent from heaven to be their 
guide and inſtructor: that, from him, they 
ſhould learn what, for the preſent, he for- 
bore to communicate to them, of his views 
and purpoſes in the religion, they were to 
teach mankind 3 nay, and that this divine 
Spirit of truth would ſhew them things to 
tome. 

Now Jeſus, I ſuppoſe, whatever elſe may 
be thought of him, will be readily acknow- 
ledged to have been, at leaſt, a diſcreet and 
wiſe man : for without a very high degree 
of diſcretion and wiſdom, it was plainly im- 
poſſible for him to do the great things, he 
did; I mean, to be ſo ſucceſsful, as he was, 
in impoſing a new faith and religion on 
mankind. They, who take Chriſtianity. for 
an impoſture, muſt confeſs, at leaſt, that it 


was an impoſture, artfully contrived, and 
VorL. III. N ably 
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ably conducted: otherwiſe, the effects of it 


could never have been, what we ſee they 


are 


But would any man, acting on the prin- 
ciples of human wiſdom, only, have given 
an aſſurance of this kind (an aſſurance, too, 
that ſeemed not neceſſary) to thoſe whom 
he thought fit to entruſt with the care of 
his impoſture, when yet he muſt certainly 
know that he could not make good to them 
what he had promiſed; and when they, to 
whom ſuch aſſurance was given, might ea- 
ſily, and, as he muſt foreſee from his 
knowledge of human nature, would cer- 
tainly abuſe it, to ſelfiſh ends of their own, 
not conſiſtent with his, and to the hurt 


of that very cauſe, which he wanted to 


promote ? | 

Say, that he had, only, told them—hzs 
divine ſpirit ſball inſtruct you in many things 
concerning my rehigion, which I have not, 
myſelf, thought fit to reveal to y- would 
not this general promife have opened a door 
to all ſorts of fraud, or extravagance ? And 
could 
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could he reaſonably expect that any well- 
concerted ſcheme of religion, ſuch as was 
likely to make its fortune in the world, 
would be delivered and eſtabliſhed by men, 
who were commiſſioned to enlarge his ſyſtem, 
at pleaſure, and, as their various paſſions, 
or fancies, might ſuggeſt? And all this, on 
the ſame authority with that which he had 
claimed to himſelf ? 

Suppoſe, they were honeft, or, faithful to 
him, that is, diſpoſed to teach nothing but 
what ſhould agree to their maſter's doctrine, 
yet who could anſwer for their ſkill or judg- 
ment? And, if they were diſbongſt, or un- 
faithful, what ruin muſt not this licence of 
building on his doctrine, have brought on 
the ſtructure, he had already raiſed ? 

When Mark Antony was allowed to forge 
a will for Cæſar, we know the uſe he made 
of that liberty. But had he been a better 
man, than he was, and inclined to give out 
that only for Cæſar's will, which might 
probably ſeem to be ſo, yet his capacity to 
make a will for Cæſar, in all reſpects uni- 
| N 2 form, 
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form, and conſiſtent with that great man's 
known views and character, might well be 
called in queſtion, notwithſtanding the 


whole contrivance depended on himſelf; 


much more, if the arduous taſk had been 
entruſted to eleven perſons, beſides, of dif- 
terent abilities, and diſpoſitions. | 
Still, the cafe is more deſperate, than 
we have hitherto ſuppoſed, Beſides a li- 
berty of adding what new conſiſtent doc- 
trines, they pleaſed, to the doctrine of 
Jeſus, the diſciples have a greater and more 
dangerous power committed to them, a 
power of propheſying, or foretelling things 
40 come. 8 
To ſee how the caſe ſtands on this laſt 
ſuppoſition, conſider, 1. What is implied in 
Ibis PROPHETIC power. 2. What abuſes are 
likely to be made of ſuch an aſſumed power by 
ANY men whatſoever. And, 3. What pe- 
culiar abuſes of it were to be expected from 
SUCH men, as the diſciples. Conſider, I fay, 
theſe three particulars, and then, upon the 
whole, determine for yourſelves, whether 
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any man of ordinary prudence would have 
commiſſioned his followers to exerciſe ſuch 
a power; or, if he had done ſo, and had 
been an impoſtor, whether the event could 
poſſibly have been what it clearly was. 

1. The prophetic power, implies an ability 
of looking into the future hiſtory of man- 
kind; of foreſeeing what revolutions ſhall 
happen in ſtates and kingdoms ; what ſhall 
be the iſſue of depending wars, or counſels: 
what the proſperous, or adverſe fortune 
ſhall be of public, or private , perſons ; of 
thoſe, who have any authority over us, or 
connection with us; of individuals, or'col- 
lective bodies of men; of friends, or ene- 
mies. Whoever has this extraordinary 
power committed to him, or who thinks he 
has, has the characters of all men at his 
mercy; can blaſt the reputation of the 
wiſeſt and beſt men, by a charge of follies 
and crimes, not yet committed; or can 
raiſe the credit of the worſt and weakeſt, by 
covering their future life with wiſdom and 
honour. He can intimidate the greateſt 
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men by announcing their diſgrace and ruin; 
or exalt the meaneſt by bringing out to 
view their ſucceſſes and triumphs. In a 
word, he can ſpeak peace or war, fame or 
infamy, life or death, to any ſtate or per- 
ſon, againſt whom he thinks fit to level this 
powerful engine of inſpiration. 

And as all men, ſo all fimes, are equally 
within his reach. He can purſue the objects 
of his love or hate through ages to come; 
and can excite hopes and fears in the breaſts 
of thoſe, who are not to appear on the 
ſtage of the world, till many centuries after 
he has left it, and when himſelf has no- 
thing to apprehend, let his predictions take 
what turn they will, from the ſhame of 
detection. ; | 

Such then being the nature of this mighty 
privilege to foretell things to come, you can» 
not but ſee | 

2. In the next place, Bor liable this power 
is to be abuſed by Ax v men whatſoever, qwho 
have a pretence to aſſume it. | | 
| | Make, 
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Make, if you will, the moſt favourable 
ſuppoſition, that theſe pretended prophets 
are able and learned: But then, what end- 
leſs ſchemes of fraud, of policy, of im- 
poſture, may ye not expect from the dex- 
trous management of this faculty ! Revolve 
with yourſelves the hiſtory of antient 
divination, or modern prophecy, when 
lodged in the hands of artful and deſigning 
men ; and ſee, what portentous abuſes muſt 
needs ariſe from this commiſſion, and yet 
what certain diſgrace and confuſion to the 

memory of thoſe, to whom it is given. 
What bleſſings will not men, entruſted 
with this convenient foreſight of futurity, 
laviſh on their own friends, or party! And 
what curſes, what terrors, equally belied in 
the event, will they not ſcatter over the 
perſons or affairs of rivals and enemies, for 
the gratification of a preſent paſſion or in- 
tereſt ! | 
Suppoſe them cool enough to diſtruſt the 
reality of their inſpiration, yet the tempta- 
tion, to make the pretence of it ſubſervient 
N 4 to 
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to their own views, would be almoſt irre- 
ſiſtible: Or ſuppoſe them, on the other 
hand, to propheſy with good faith, this ge- 
nuine enthuſiaſm might enable them to act 
their part more naturally indeed, but, in 
the end, not more ſucceſsfully. 

Had then the Apoſtles been, each of 
them, as-provident and wiſe, as their Maſter 
himſelf, and as much perſuaded of their owh 
inſpiration, as he could deſire them to be, 
they would nat, we may be ſure, have 
been encouraged by him, if an impoſtor 
only, to think themſelves poſſeſſed of 8 
prophetic power, when it muſt have turned 
to the ruin of his cauſe, on every ſuppo- 
ſition; I mean, equally on the ſuppoſition 
of its being regarded as a real, or pretended, 
power ; that 1s, whether the Apoſtles were 
guided by the views of a diſhoneſt policy 
themſelves, or were the honeſt dupes of 
their maſter's policy. But there is | 

3- Still more to be ſaid on the improba- 
bility of a wiſe man's giving ſuch an aſſu- 
rance to men qualified and circumſtanced, as 

the 
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the Apoſtles were, in other words, to nen 
of their PECULLAR character and ſituation. 

1. The character of the Apoſtles, was that 
of plain, uneducated, illiterate men; men, 
totally unacquainted with the world, and 
with thoſe arts, which are neceſſary to con- 
duct a great deſign with ability and ſucceſs ; 
men, of good ſenſe, indeed, and of honeſt 
minds, but, from their ſingular ſimplicity, 
only qualified to report what they had ſeen 
or heared, and by no means provident or 
ſkillful enough to round and complete a 
ſcheme, but half-diſcloſed by its author, 
and that half delivered incidentally and by 
parcels to them, and ill underſtood. 

Yet to theſe men, Jeſus declares, that 
much was wanting to the integrity of that 
religious ſyſtem, which they were appointed 
to teach: and that all defects in it were to 
be ſupplied, not by himſelf, but by a divine 
ſpirit, whd ſhould hereafter ' deſcend upon 
them, and LEAD THEM INTO ALL THE 
TRUTH*; nay, who ſhould not only 
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inſtruct them in ſuch parts of his religion, 
as he had imperfectly, or not at all, explained, 
but ſhould, further, open to their view I 
know not what ſcenes of futurity, and 
SHEW THEM THINGS TO COME, 


Theſe magnificent promiſes, you ſee, 


were likely to make a deep impreſſion on 
the rude. minds of the diſciples; half- 


altoniſhed, we may ſuppoſe, at the idea of 


fuch ſuperior privileges, and more than 
| half-intoxicated with the conceit of that 
pre-eminence, which thoſe privileges were 
to beſtow, | 

Their implicit faith, tao, in a beloved 
and revered Maſter, would ineline them 
to expect, witli aſſurance, the completion 
of theſe promiſes: And thus, every prin- 
ciple, whether of ſimplicity, vanity, or cre- 


dulity, would niake their preſumption vio- 


lent, and leave it without controul. 
2. If we turn, next, to the /i/uation of 
theſe men, buoyed up with ſuch exalted 
hopes and expeCtations, we ſhall find it apt 
to create a fanaticiſm, which, of itſelf, 


might 
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might drive them, in the abſence of their 
politic Maſter, into any exceſs. Theſe ſim- 
ple, over-weening men were, at the ſame 
time, poor, friendleſs, deſpiſed, inſulted, 
perſecuted ; expoſed to every injury from 
the number, power, and malice of their 
enemies, as Jeſus, indeed, had honeſtly 
forewarned them ; yet ſtung with the defire 
of founding a temporal kingdom (contrary, 
it muſt be owned, to his expreſs declaration) 
and of riſing themſelves to the firſt honours 
of it. Could any thing flatter their am- 
bition more, than to be told that they had 
the modelling of their own ſcheme left to 
themſelves, under the cover of a ſuperna- 
tural direction? Or, could any thing gra- 
tify their reſentments, all on fire from ill 
uſage, more effectually, than to be aſſured 
that the fates of their adverſaries, all the 
ſecrets of futurity, lay open to their view ? 
How oft has oppreflion turned faith into fa- 
naticiſm, and made prophets of thoſe, whom 
it only found zealots! And do we think 
that ſecular ambition, concurring with re- 
wh ligious 
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ligious zeal, in the like circumſtances, could 
have any other iſſue; eſpecially, when the 
prophetic impulſe was looked for by ſuch 
zealots, and, on the higheſt authority, ac- 


tually engaged to them? Or, can we, Who 


ſee the probability, the certainty, of this 
con ſequence, conceive ſo, meanly of Jeſus, 
conſidered in the view of a wiſe man only, 
as to imagine chat He ſhould not by aware 
of it? 

As then it is very unlikely chat any po- 
litic impoſtor ſhould make ſuch a promiſe, 
as the text contains, a promiſe liable to be 


abuſed by any ſort of men, and mott of all 


by thoſe, to whom it was made; ſo neither 
is it conceivable that, if a raſh enthuſiaſt 
had authorized his followers to rely on ſuch 
a promiſe, the iſſue of it could have been 
that, which we certainly know it to have 
. "LP: r 
Firor conſider, what were the additions, 

made to the ſcheme of Jeſus by his en- 


lightened followers, and what the pro- 


_ delivered by them ? Only, ſuch 


additions, 
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additions, as ſerved to open and diſplay 
the ſcheme of the Goſpel, in a manner that 
perfectly correſponded with the declared 
views of its author, or at leaſt no way con- 
tradicted them: And only, ſuch prophecies, 
as have either been clearly. fulfilled, or not 
convicted of impoſture, to this day. 

Then, again, thofe additions, were di- 
rectly contrary to the preconceived notions 
and expectations, of thoſe who made them; 
ſuch, for inſtance, as the doctrines concern- 
ing the rejection of the Jews, the call of the 
Gentiles, the ab-:litron of the Moſaic ritual, 
and the ſbiratuality of Chriſt's kingdom; docs 
trines, which, in the life-time of their 
Maſter, and till enhghtened by the promiſed 
ſpirit of truth, they had either not under- 
ſtood, or had rejected as falſe and incredible; 
vet doctrines, which made the principal 
part of thoſe truths, into which they were 
ed by the ſpirit. 

And as to the prophecies, delivered by 
them, what leſs could one expect from ſo 
general, and ſo flattering a promiſe, than 
| that 
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that they ſhould be numerous, and, at the 
fame time, replete with preſages of good for- 
tune to themſelves and their party, and with 
terrible  denunciations of wrath againſt their 
oppoſers ? Yet nothing of all this followed. 
The predictions, they gave out, were in- 
deed ſo many as to ſhew that the promiſe 
was performed to them ; yet, on the whole, 
but few; in truth, much fewer than can 
be imagined without a particular inquiry 
into the number of them: And of theſe 
few, the greater part were employed in de- 
claring the corruptions, that ſhould here- 
after be made of the new religion, they were 
teaching, and the diſaſters that ſhould befall 
the teachers of it; and ſcarce one, directed 
againſt their preſent and perſonal enemies. 
All this is aſtoniſhing, and unaccountable 
on the common principles of human nature, 
if left to itſelf in the management of ſuch a 
faculty as that of prophetic inſpiration. And, 
though, on theſe principles, it was to be 
ſuppoſed, nay, might certainly have been 
concluded, that a ſet of the craftieſt im- 
| poſtors, 
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poſtors, or of the honeſteſt fanatics, that 
ever lived, muſt, in the end, diſhonour 
themſelves by the exerciſe of ſuch a power, 
and defeat their own purpoſe ; yet, to the 
ſurprize of all reflecting men, they have 
maintained, to this day, their character of 
veracity, not one of their prophecies having 
fallen to the ground; and, what is more, 
with ſo many chances againſt the ſucceſs of 
their cauſe, they have triumphed over all op- 
poſition, and have eſtabliſhed in the world a 
new religion with that force of evidence, 
which, as their Maſter divinely foretold, all 
their adverſaries have not been able to gainſay. 

In a word, the EvEnT has been, and is 
ſuch, as might be expected, if the divine 
aſſiſtance promiſed, was actually imparted to 
them ; but improbable in the higheſt degree, 
or rather impoſſible to have taken place, if 
fraud, or enthuſiaſm, had been concerned, 
either in giving, or fulfilling, this promiſe. 

It would be equally an abuſe of your pa- 
tience, and an affront to your good ſenſe, to 


enlarge farther on ſo plain a point. From 
recollecting. 
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recollecting, and laying together, the cir- 
cumſtances, which have been now briefly 
touched, and pointed out to you, ye wall 
conclude, That, when Jeſus gave this ex- 
traordinary promiſe of the Spirit to his fol- 
lowers, he certainly knew, that he ſhould 
be able to make good his engagements to 
them: And that this pirit, being of God, 
would not be at the command of his fol- 
lowers, to be employed by them, as their 
paſſions, or ſhort-fighted policies, might 
direct; but would operate in them, accord- 
ing to the good pleaſure and unerring wiſdom 
of HIM, who ſent this celeſtial guide; or, 


in the words of the text, that he ſhould not 
ſpeak of himſelf, but whatſoever be ſhould 


Bear, that, only, he ſhould ſpeak. 

No ill effects would, then, proceed from 
the privilege of being let into new truths, or, 
of being entruſted with the power of fore- 
telling bings to come. And, from the very 
conſideration, that Jeſus had engaged to con- 
fer ſuch privileges upon his diſciples, who, 
if not overruled in the uſe of them, that is, 

20 5 if 
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if not truly and immediately inſpired, would, 
or rather muſt, have employed them to the 
diſcredit and ſubverſion of his own deſign; 
from this ſingle conſideration, I ſay, it may 
fairly be concluded, eſpecially when we can 
now compare the aſſurance with the event, 
That He himſelf was the perſon, he aſſumed 
to be, that is, A DIVINE PERSON; and his 
religion, what we believe it to be, THE 
WORD AND WILL OF GOD. "Bah 
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Je men of Galilee,” why land ye gazing up 
into heaven? This ſame Teſus, which 1s 
taken up from you, ſhall ſo come, in like 
manner as ye have ſeen him go into heaven. 


S the entrance of Jeſus into the 

world, ſo his departure out of it, was 

graced by the miniſtry of angels. Events, 
{o important as theſe, deſerved, and, it ſeems, 
required, to be ſo dignified. His birth was, 
indeed, obſcure and mean ; and therefors 
the attendance of thoſe flaming miniſters 
might be thought neceſſary to illuſtrate and 
N adorn 
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adorn it. But his aſcenſion into heaven was 
an event fo full of glory, that it needed 
not, we may think, any additional luſtre 
to be thrown upon it by this celeſtial ap- 
pearance. For what fo likely to raiſe the 
ideas and excite the admiration of thoſe, who 
were witneſſes of this event, as the fact 
itſelf, fo ſublimely and yet ſo ſimply related 
in theſe words of the ſacred hiſtorian— 
while they beheld, he was taken up, and a 
elbud received him out of their fight ? 

We may preſume, then, that the hea- 
venly hoſt were not ſent merely to dignify 
this tranſaction; in its own nature ſo tranſ- 
cendantly awful; but for ſome further pur- 
poſe of divine providence. And we find that 
purpoſe expreſſed very plainly in the words 
of the text; which contain an admonition 
of great importance, and direct the attention 
of the diſciples to the true end, for which 
this ſcene of wonder was diſplayed before 
them. For wh:le they locked ſtedfaſtly toe ward 
heaven, as he went up, two men flood by 
them in white apparel; which, alſo, ſaid, Ve 
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men of Galilee, why fland ye gazing up ino 
heaven? This ſame Feſus which is taken up 
from you into heaven, ſhall fo come, in like 
manner as ye have ſeen htm go into heaven, 
The Apoſtles, we may ſuppoſe, were 
only occupied with the ſplendor of thus 
event; or they were wholly abſorbed in the 
contemplation of its miraculous nature; or 
they were ſpeculating, perhaps, on the cir- 


cumſtances of it. They were aſking them- 
ſelves, as they gazed (at leaſt, if tliey had 0 
poſſeſſed the philoſophic ſpirit of our days, 8 
they might be tempted to aſk), how the na- h 
. gravity of a human body could permit g 
its aſcent in ſo light a medium how a 5 
cloud, which is but a ſheet of air, impreg- tl 
nated with vapours, and made viſible by re- * 
flected light, could be a fit vehicle of a groſs th 
and ponderous ſubſtance, and ſerve for the he 
conveyance of it into the purer regions of A 
ther, which we call heaven—or, what * 
need indeed there was, that Jeſus ſhould be im 


carried up thither; as if the God, to whom thi 
he aſcended, were not in every place, alike; 
as 
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as if there were any ſuch diſtinction, as high 
and low, with regard to him; as if all 
ſpace were not equally inhabited by an in- 
finite ſpirit; and as if his throne were not 
in the depths beneath, as well as the heights 
above, everywhere, in ſhort, without re- 
ſpect to our deſcriptions of place, where 
himſelf exiſted, 

From ſuch a ſtate of mind, or from ſuch 
meditations as theſe, the angels divert the 
Apoſtles, and call off their attention to a 
point, which deſerved it better, and con- 
cerned them more nearly. Tis, as if they 
had ſaid, ** Suſpend your admiration of this 
glorious ſpectacle; ſuppreſs all your fond 
and uſeleſs ſpeculations about the cauſes of 
this event, and learn from us the proper 
uſes of it. Ye have ſeen your maſter 
thus viſibly carried up from you into 
heaven; by what means, ye need not know, 
and may well forbear to inquire. But this 
intelligence receive from us (and it much 
imports you to be made acquainted with it); 
this ſame Jeſus, who 1s thus gone up from 
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with the ſame, or even additional glory, 
to judge the world in righteouſneſs ; to ſee 
what improvements ye have made of all he 


has done and ſuffered for you; and to fix 


your final doom according to your reſpective 
deſerts, or miſcarriages, Think well of this 
inſtruction, which ſo naturally reſults from 
all he ſaid while he was with you on earth, 
and from what has now paſſed before your 


eyes; drop all your other inquiries, and re- 


ſolve them into this, above all, deſerving 
your beſt attention, how ye may prepare 


yourſelves for that day, when he ſhall fo 


come, in like manner as ye have ſeen bim ga 
into heaven." 


The weight of this angelic admonition 


was enough ta put all curious 1maginations 
to flight, and to convince the Apoftles then, 
and all belieyers at this day, That their 
true wiſdom conſiſts in adyerting to the moral 
and practical uſes of their religion, inſtead 
of indulging ſubtle, anxious, and unpro- 


fitable ſpeculations concerning the articles of 


it; 
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it; ſuch eſpecially as are too high, or too 
arduous for them; ſuch, as they have no 
real intereſt in conſidering, and have no fa- 
culties to comprehend.“ 

Permit me then to enforce this concluſion, 
by applying it to the caſe of ſuch perſons, 
and eſpecially of ſuch Chriſtians, as haye 
been, at all times, but too ready to facrifice 
conduct to ſpeculation 3 to neglect the ends 
of religious doctrines, while they buſy 
themſelyes in nice and fruitleſs and (there- 
fore, if for no other reaſon) pernicious in- 
quiries into the grounds and reaſons of 
them, | | | 
1. In the days of antient paganiſm, two 
points in which religion was concerned, chiefly 
engaged the attention of their wiſe men; 
„ Go0D,” and THE O HUMAN SOUL:” in- 
tereſting topics both; and the more neceſſary 
to be well conſidered, becauſe thoſe wiſe men 
had little or no light on theſe ſubjects, but 
what their own reaſon might be able to 
ſtrike out for them. And, had they been 


contented to derive, from the ſtudy of God's 
WH: works, 
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works, all that may be known of him, by na- 
tural reaſon, his eternal power and godbead, 


and had then glorified him with ſuch a 
worſhip, as that knowledge obviouſly ſug- 


| geſted; or, had they, by adverting to their 


own internal conſtitution, deduced the ſpi- 
rituality of the ſoul, together with its free, 
moral, and accountable nature, and then 
had built on theſe principles, the expecta- 


tion of a future life, and a conduct in this, 


{ſuitable to ſuch expectation; had they pro- 
ceeded thus far in their inquiries, and ſtopped 
here, who could have blamed, or, rather, 
who would not have been ready to ap- 
plaud, their intereſting ſpeculations, But, 
when, inſtead of this reaſonable uſe of 
their underſtandings in religious matters, 
they were more curious to inveſtigate 
the eſſenge of the infinite mind, than 
to eſtabliſh juſt notions of his moral 
attributes; and to define the nature of the 
human ſoul, than to ſtudy its moral fa- 
culties; their metaphyſicks became preſump- 
tuous and e ; they reaſoned them- 


ſelves 
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ſelves out of a ſuperintending providence, 
in this world, and out of all hope, in a fu- 
ture; they reſolved God into fate, or ex- 
cluded him from the care of his own cre- 
ation, and ſo made the worſhip of him, a 
matter of policy, and not of conſcience z 
while, at the ſame time, they diſmiſſed the 
Soul into air, or into the ſpirit of the world, 
either extinguiſhing its ſubſtance, or ſtripping 
it of individual conſciouſneſs; and ſo, in 
either way, ſet afide the concern, which it 
might be ſuppoſed to have in a future ſtate, 
to the ſubverſion of all morality, as well as 
of religion, | 
Such was the fruit of pagan ingenuity ! 
The philoſophers kept gazing upon God, 
and the Soul, till they loſt all juſt and uſe- 
ful conceptions of either: And thus, as 
St. Paul ſays, they became vain in their ima- 
ginations; and their faoliſb beart was darkened”, 
If from the Grecian, we turn to the 
oriental, and what is called, barbaric phi- 


* Rom, i. 21, 


loſophy, 
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loſophy, what portentous dreams do- wo 
find about angels and ſpirits, or of two op- 
Polite principles, contending for maſtery in 
this ſublunary world ; ingenioufly ſpun out 
into I know not what fantaſtic concluſions, 
which annihilate all ſober piety, or fubvert 
the plaineſt dictates of moral duty? So true 
is it of all preſumptuous inquirers into the 
inviſible things of God, that, profeſſng thems 


ſelves wiſe, they become fools ! 


But theſe extravagancies of the heathen 
world deſerve our pity, and may admit of 
ſome excuſe, The worſt is, that, when 
heaven had revealed of itſelf what it ſaw 
fit, this irreverent humour of ſearching into 


the deep things of God, was not cured, but 


indeed carried to a greater, if poſſible, at 
leaſt to a more criminal exceſs ; as I ſhall now 
ſhew in a flight ſketch of the miſchiefs, 


which haye ariſen, from this audacious 


treatment even of the divine word, 
2. Of the Feu corruptions I ſhall ſay no- 
thing, becauſe they did not ſo directly ſpring 


from a licence of ſpeculation in the Rabbins: 


though 
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thaugh their readineſs in admitting unautho- 
rized traditions, and in giving way to evaſive 
gloſſes on the Law, had ſomething of the 
ſame character in it, and led ta the ſame ill 
eat. no! ws rat | 

But when the Goſpel, that laſt and beſt 
revelation of the divine will, was vouchſafed 
to mankind, it might be expected, that the 
moſt curiqus would keep themſelves within 
the baunds of modeſty and reſpe& : that 
they would thankfully receive the informa- 
tion imparted to them, would improve it to 
its right uſe, and acquieſce in the want of 
that light, which it was nat thought proper 
to give, 

But, no: the ſame ungoverned curioſity, 
that had wantoned ſo long in the ſchools of 
pagan philoſophy, rioted, with a ſtill more 
luxuriant extrayagance, in the Chriſtian 
church ; as if that unholy flame had catched 
new ſtrength from the fires of the altar ; 
and the reyealed articles of our creed had 
been only ſo much freſh fuel to feed and 


augment it. 
Hence, 
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Hence, in the days of the Apoſtles them- 


ſelves, we hear much of men that, frove 


about words, to no profit—of profane and 
vain babblings, that tended to nothing but 
ungodlineſs*, of arrogant reaſoners, who in- 
truded into thaſe things, 'which they had not 
feen, vainly pilſt up by their fleſhly minds *, of 
extravagant ſpeculatiſts, who allegorized 
and explained away the fundamental articles 
of the faith, even the reſurrefion itfelf * ; 


which, in the literal ſenſe, was rejected as a 


groſs doctrine, not ſuited to the apprehen- 
ſions of wiſe men. 

Thus the ſeeds of this evil were early 
ſown, and began to ſhoot up in thoſe rank 
hereſies, of which a full haryeſt preſently 
appeared. 

The Gnoſtic and Manichæan impieties led 
the way. Others, of as ill name, followed 
from all quarters ; eſpecially from the ſects 


Tim. ii, 14 and 16, 


„Coloſſ. ii. 18. 


of 
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of pagan philoſophy; which now preſſed 
into the church, and, in their haſte, forgot 
to leave their quibbles and their metaphyſicks 
behind them. The evidences of the Goſpel 
had, indeed, extorted their aſſent: but how 
ill prepared they were for the practice of the 
new religion, fufficiently appeared, when, 
inſtead of fubmitting themſelves to the word 
of God, they would needs torture it into a 
compliance with their own fancies. Every 
convert found his own tenets in the doctrine 
of Jeſus; and would be a Chriſtian only, 
on the principles of his pagan theology. 
Thus the pure and fimple faith of the 
Goſpel was adulterated by every folly, which 
delirious reaſon could invent and propagate ; 
till, inſtead of joy and peace in believing, the 
deſtined fruits of Chriſtianity zhrough the 
power of the holy Ghoft *, all was diſſonance 


and diſtraction; contentious pride, and 


fierce inexorable debate. 
Theſe miſchiefs continued very long; 
when Plato, at one time, and Ariſtotle, at. 


Rom. xv. 13. N 


another, 
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another, gave the law to the Chriſtian world 3 


and decided in all queſtions, or rather con- 


founded all, which the ſubtlety of human 


wit could extract from the plaineſt articles 
of the Chriſtian faith. - 
Even the barbarous ages could not ſupprefs 


this fatal ingenuity. The wits of the 
ſchoolmen teemed with freſh chimeras, 


in the ſhade of their cloyſters; as the minds 
of diſturbed viſionaries are obſerved to be 


more than commonly active and prolific in 
the dark, 


At length Reaſon grew aſhamed of theſe 


more than fruitleſs altercations ; and a few 


divine men, at the Reformation, ſeemed re- 
ſolved to take the ſcriptures for their guide, 


and to ſhut up all their inquiries in a frank 


and full ſubmiſſion to the written word. 


Still their former bad habits, imperceptibly 
almoſt, ſtuck cloſe to them; for which 
they had only this excuſe to make, that the 


zeal of their opponents forced them into 
diſpute.” Neceſſity, ſharpened their in- 


vention: their ſucceſſes, begot pride: and 
ag." perſecution 


„J aaa mia ac. Dd > ad a. 
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perſecution, engendered hate, In this way, 
and by theſe ſteps, it was, that the Pro- 
teſtants grew ingenious and dogmatical. In 
oppoſition © to the church of Rome, they 
would explain doctrines, of which they had 
no Juſt ideas; founded on texts of Seripture, 
which they did not underſtand. Preſently, . 
as was natural for men in their blind ſitua- 
tion, they quarrelled among themſelves; 
and their preſumption, we may be ture, 
was not leflened, but increaſed, by this 
miſadventure. The iſſue of all theſe con- 
flicts was, an mundation of dark and dans 
gerous Writings, on ſubjects , which con- 
found human reaſon, and in which * 
has no concern. | 

In proceſs of time, however, theſeevilswere, 
in part, removed. Philoſophers examined the 
ſcriptures with care, and explained them with 
reverence: and, what is more, Divines be- 
came, in the beſt ſenſe of the word, philofo- 
phers. Between them, much light was thrown, 


* Divine preſcience, abſolute decrees, &c. 
* Bacon, Boyle, Locke, Newton. 
n Barrow, Clarke, Butler, Warburton, xc. 
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on the general ſcheme of revelation. Its utility, 
its neceſſity, was ſhewn : its ſublime views 
were opened: its evidences were cleared : its 
doctrines, vindicated: and its authority, 
maintained. Reaſon ſaw to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween its own province, and that of faith: 
It grew ſevere in exacting its own rights: 


and modeſt in preſcribing to thoſe of the re- 


velation itſelf. 

But while men of ſuperior ſenſe were 
thus intent on reforming the bad theology 
of former times, the' reſt were too generally 
involved in it. They were unwilling to give 
up their darling habit of gazing up into 
heaven: that is, of framing, or adopting 
theories, which had neither ſolidity, nor 
uſe; and of explaining myſteries, which 


they could not underſtand '. 


It hath been the common diſeaſe of Chriſtians | 
from the beginning, not to content themſelves with that 
meaſure of faith, which God and the Scriptures have 
expreſsly afforded us: but out of a vain deſire to know 
more than is revealed, they have attempted to diſcuſs 
things, of which we can have no light, neither from 
reaſon nor revelation,” J. HALE's Works, Vol. I. 


P. 125. Glaſg. 1765. 24 
Nor 
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Nor was the effect of this folly, merely 
to diſgrace themſelves. Chriſtianity was too 
frequently ſeen in the falſe light, in which 
theſe raſh adventurers had placed it: And 
men of ſhallow minds, and libertine prin- 
ciples, were ready enough to take advantage 
of all their indiſcretions. For on this ground 
only, or chiefly, the various ſtructures of 
modern infidelity ſtand. The preſumptuous 
poſitions of particular men, or churches, are 
forwardly taken for the genuine doarines of 
Chriſtianity : And thoſe poſitions, being not 
unfrequently either wholly unintelligible, 
or even contrary to the plaineſt reaſon, the 
charge of nonſenſe, or of falſhood, is, thus, 
dexterouſly transferred on the Goſpel itſelf, 
And, though the abuſe be grofs and pal- 
pable, yet, when drefled out with a ſhew 
of argument, or varniſhed over with a little 
popular eloquence, it ſhall eafily paſs on ill- 
inclined, or unwary men. 

It is furely time for us to benefit by this 
{ad experience. We, the teachers of re- 
ligion, ſhould learn, not to be vie above 
Vo“. III. P what 
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what is written: And you, who would 
profit in this ſchool, ſhould not think much * 
to reſtrain your curioſity within theſe bounds, 
which, not the Scriptures only, but, right 
reaſon preſcribes. 

For let it not be ſurmized, that, in de- 
ducing this account of the miſehiefs, which 
have ſprung from ull-direfted 1nquiries into 
religion, my purpoſe: is in any degree to 
diſcountenance the uſe of reaſon in ſuch 
matters. Chriftianity, if it be indeed di- 
vine, will bear the ſtricteſt examination; 
and it is the prerogative of our proteſtant 
profeſſion to ſupport itſelf on the footing of 
free inquiry. The way of argument 18.10 far 
from being hurtful to the cauſe of revelation, 
that it is, in truth, the baſis and foundation 
of it. We diſhonour, we affront our holy 
faith, if we believe it hath, or can have any 
other. Only let us take heed, that Reaſon 
do her proper work; and that we do not 
dream, or fancy, or preſume, when we 


think we reaſon. 
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in the inſtances, before given, the fault 
was in concluding without premiſes, | and 
in arguing. without ideas: When men call 
this reaſoning, . they forget the meaning of 
the term, as well as miſtake the extent of 
their own faculties: We cannot reaſon, on 
all ſubjects, becauſe there are many ſub 
jects, which. we carinot underſtand : And 
by the term, reaſoning, is only meant an act 
of the mind; which draws right concluſions 
from intelligible propoſitions. The nature 
of the infinite Being, the mode of his ex- 
iſtence; the cm of his providence, 
are inſcrutable to us; and probably* to the 
higheſt angels. Why then intruce into 
ſuch things, as no man hath ſeen, or can 
ſee? All that remains 1s, to admit no pro- 
polican, which is not clearly revealed; and, 
tr the reſt, to admit, on the authority of 
the revealer, what muſt be true, though 
we cannot, in the way of e perceive 
that it is 10. | 
The inutility of all reſearches into divine 
things, without a ſtrit adherence to this 
EY well- 
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well-grounded principle, is apparent; the 
preſumption of them, is ridiculous; but, 
above all, the miſchiefs of them, are de- 
plorable. 

Men bewilder themſelves, in inextricable 
difficulties: they diſbelieve, on incompetent 
grounds: they give up the Goſpel, and, 
with it, their beſt hopes, for the gra- 


tification of the idleſt vanity: or they 
 miſ-ſpend their time in exploring articles 


of faith, inſtead of attending, to ww" ob» 
vious end and uſe of them. 


To return to the text, which led us 
into theſe reflexions. The diſciples were 
looking up into heaven, when they ſhould 
have been conſidering how to follow him 
thither. Is not our folly the ſame, or 
rather 1s it not more inexcuſable, when 
gazing, with our weak reaſon, on ce- 
leſtial things, we negle&t the ends, for 
which a glympſe of them is afforded to 
us? For there is not an article of our 
creed, which may not make us better, 


1 
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if not wiſer: And obedience, that is, 
faith working by love, whatever ſome may 
think, is of another value in the ſight 


of God, and of higher concern to man, 
than all knowledge, 
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Sr. MATTH. xili. 55, 56. 
1s not this the carpenter s ſon? I not bis 
' mother called Mary ? And 275 brethren, 
James and fo ofes and Simon and Judas? 
And bis ſiſters, are not they all with us ? 
Whence then hath this man all theſe things? ? 
And they Were offended i in him, 


"i Ka in theſe words, a ſtriking 
picture of Envy ; which makes us 
unwilling to ſee, or to acknowledge, any 
pre eminence i in thoſe, whom we have fami- 
larly known and converſed with, and whom 
we have bean long uſed to regard as our infe- 
$101 8, or, at moſt, but on a level with ourſelves. 


9E K MO N M23 
Our Lord's neighbours and countrymen, who 
had been acquainted with him from his 
youth, could repeat the names of his whole 
family, and knew the ordinary condition, 
in which they lived, were out of patience to 
think that, ſo deſcended and fo circum- 
ſtanced, he ſhould be grown at once into 
diſtinction among them, and ſhould be taken 
notice of for abilities and powers, which 
they, none of them, poſſeſſed. 
This temper of mind, I ſay, is here very gra- 
phically exprefted; and it operated among the 


Jews with a more than common malignity, 


ſhedding its venom on thoſe, whom not their 
own induſtry, but the ſpecial favour of heaven 
had raiſed above their fellows, and had 
commiſſioned to go forth with extraordmary 
powers (of which they had frequent in- 
ſtances in their hiſtory) for the common 
benefit of themſelves and of mankind, 
Whence it acquired even the authority of a 
proverbial ſentence, —that 4 prophet hath no 
bonour in his .own country, and in his own 


houſe . | BE) 
Matth. xiii. 57. 
\ 4 But, 
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But, I mean not to enlarge, at preſent, 
on this moral topick. There is another, and 
very important uſe to be made of theſe words, 
which is, to let us ſee, “ how very ſmall a 
matter will ſerve to overpower the ſtrongeſt 
evidence of our religion, though propoſed 
with all imaginable advantage to us, when 
we hate to be reformed, or, for any other 
reaſon, have no mind to be conyinced of its 
truth.” | 

This ſtrange power of prejudice is ex- 
emplified in the text, and will deſerve our 
ſerious conſideration. | 

Our bleſſed Lord had now given many 
proofs of the divine virtue, that was lodged 
in him; and was, therefore, moved, nat 
only by the duty of his office, but, as we 
may ſuppoſe, by that regard which every 
good man bears to his country, to make a 


tender of his mercies to thoſe perſops, eſ- 
pecially, among whom he had been brought 


up. Accordingly, we are told, that he 
came to his own city of Nazareth, and 


preached in thzir Synagogue, mſomuch that 


5 the 
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the peqple of that place were aſtoniſbed, and 
ſaid, whence hath this man this Wiſdom, 
which appears in his doctrine, and theſe 
mighty. works,, which we have ſeen him 
perform ? And then, calling to mind the 
mean circumſtances of his birth and family, 
before repeated, they expreſſed their diſſatiſ- 
faction, or, as the text ſays, were offended 
in him. | 

But, were thoſe circumſtances a reaſon 
for rejecting a doftrine, which aſtoniſhed 
them with its wiſdom ; and works, which 
they awned to be mighty, and above the 
common power of man ? Rather, ſure, the 
oppoſite conduct was to be expected; and, 
becauſe they knew certainly, from the 
mean extraction and education of him who 
taught and did theſe things, that he had no 
means of acquiring his abilities (if they were 
at all to be acquired) in an ordinary way, 
they ought, methinks, to have had their 
minds impreſſed with a full aſſurance, that 
they were owing, as they were by himſelf 
aſcribed, to the power of God. 


But, 
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But, no: rather than admit a conclu- 
ſion, which hurt their pride, and croſſed 
their fooliſh prejudices, they ſtifle the 
ſtrongeſt conviction of their own minds; 
and reſolve not to receive a prophet, whom 
they had long deſired and expected, who 
came to them with all the credentials of a 
prophet, and with the -offer of what they 
moſt wanted, the remiſſion of their fins, and 
the ineftimable gift of eternal life.” And all 
this, becauſe the prophet was the ſon of 4 
carpenter, in their own town, and becauſe 
his brethren and ſiſters, perſons of a mean 
condition, were all with them. 

When we contemplate ſuch a anti 
as this, we are ready to ſay, that it ſprung 
from a more than common perverſeneſs of 
character, and that the people of Nazareth 
were more unreaſonable and ſottiſh, as the 
common proverb made them to be, than 
the reſt of 1ſrael b. 

Yet, if we turn our thoughts on the other 
tribes and cities of that nation, on the 


* John i. 46. 
| inhabitants 
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inhabitants of Judza, and even of Jeruſalem, 
we ſhall find, that they reaſoned. no better 
than the men of Nazareth had done; and 
diſcovered equal, indeed, much the fame 
prejudices as thoſe, by which our Lord's 
own countrymen had been miſled. 

For, what elſe was it to ſay, as they 


commonly did, that 70 prophet could come 
out of Galilee © ; that he could not be the 


Meſſiah, | becauſe his diſciples were illiterate 
fiſhermen *, , and not Scribes and Phariſees ; 
becauſe none of their rulers believed on 
him f becauſe he converſed, ſometimes, 
with 3 and ſinners !; becauſe he 
did not obſerve their minute ceremonies or 
traditions :; becauſe he manifeſted his di- 
vine power in healing 1 the fick and caſting 
out devils, and not in breaking to pieces the 
Roman empire and reſtoring the n 


© John vii. 52. 
Acts iv. 13. See Wald on the place. 
John vii. 48. 
f Matth. ix. 11. 
Matth. xv. 2. 
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kingdom of Irael b; becauſe - but I need 
not inſtance in more particulars: Univerſally, 
the Jews, of all places and denominations, 
rejected their Lord and Saviour for reaſons, 
the moſt abſurd and trivial; for reaſons, 
that came from the heart, and not the head, 
which ſhewed they were under the power 
of ſome contemptible prejudice, and would 
yield to no evidence, unleſs that was com- 
plied with. 2 | 

Still, “„the Jews, in general, you will 
ſay, were unlike other people. Tell us, 
how the poliſhed Heathens reaſoned on the 
ſubject of Chriſt's miſſion ; and whether, 
when the Goſpel was addreſſed to them, 
they oppoſed it on the footing of thoſe 
ſenſeleſs prejudices, which you have enough 
diſgraced.” K e 
- Luckily, I have it in my power to accept 
this challenge; and to ſhew you, on the 
beſt authority, that thoſe men of en- 
lightened minds and renowned wiſdom were 


b Luke xxiv. 21. 
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as weak in their ſophiſms, and as childiſh in 
their cavils againſt the new religion, as-the 
Jews themſelves, 

We read in the Acts of the Apoſtles}, 
that St. Paul came to Epheſus, a rich, 
learned, idolatrous city of Aſia; that he 
applied himſelf more eſpecially to the in- 
| ſtruction of its Gentile inhabitants; 4% 
puling daily, for two years together, in the ſchool 
of one Tyrannus, a teacher of rhetorick, or phi- 
loſophy, as we may ſuppole, and a convert to 
the faith of Jeſus. That his ſucceſs was great, 
we may conclude, both from his long re- 
' fidence, and from the ſpecial miracles, which 
he wrought, among them. Vet, when he 
word of God bad grown mightily and pre- 
vailed, a certain ſilver. ſmith, who made ſilver 
ſhrines for the Goddeſs of the place, had 
credit enough with this well - inſtructed city, 
becauſe its trade was likely to ſuffer by the 
downfall of idolatry, to raiſe ſuch an up- 
roar among the people, that the Apoſtle's 


i Acts xix. 
| labours 
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labours were, at once, overturned by this 
powerful argument, and he, himſelf, com- 
pelled to leave them to their old infatu- 


ations : which was much ſuch treatment; 
as Jefus himſelf had received from the 


Gadarenes; who, becauſe he had permitted 


the devils, ejected out of one of their people, 
to enter into a herd of ſwine; and to deſtroy 
them, would not be ſaved at this expence, 
and required him, but civilly indeed, to de- 
part out of their coaſts; Now, was that craft; 
or this huſbandry, a matter to be put in 
competition with the ſaving of their ſouls; 
which they had reaſon to expect from the 
preaching of Paul and Jeſus? Or, is it not 
clear, that a petty intereft, that is, a ſordid 
prejudice, prevailed againſt the moſt precious 
hopes, ſupported by the fulleſt evidence ? 
But theſe were prejudices of the ignorant 
vulgar. Let ns ſee, then, what ſucceſs 
St. Paul had in a nobler fcene, among wits 
and ſages, men of refined ſenſe and reaſon, 
in the head-quarters of politeneſs and ci- 
vility, in the eye of Greece itſelf, in one 


7 word, 
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word, Athens k. Here, the great Apoſtle, 
who had the charity, and the ability, to 
make himſelf all things io all men, encoun- 
tered their ableſt philoſophers ; reaſoning 
with them, even before their revered court 
of Areopagus, on their own favourite topics 
of God, and the Soul, in a ſtrain of argu» 
ment, which was clearly unanſwerable; 
and concluding his weighty apology with 
Jeſus and the Reſurreftion. But what was 
the effect of all this truth on the minds of 
theſe liberal heathens? Why the text ſayg— 
when they heared of the reſurrection of the 
dead, ſome (that is, the Epicureans) mocked; 
and why? becauſe their philoſophy ad- 
mitted no future ſtate : while others (the 
Stoics) /aid, We will hear thee again of this 
natter ; but, for as poor a reaſon, as the 
other, becauſe their philoſophy taught I 
know not what of a certain renovation of 
the world, which, for the credit of their 
ſect, they were half inclined to confound 


a Acts xvii. 
with 
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with the Chriſtian reſurrection. You ſee, . 


in both parties, the power of prejudice ; 
where yet the occaſion was the moſt in- 
tereſting, the hearers the moſt capable, the 
ability of the ſpeaker, independently of his 
aſſumed inſpiration, unqueſtionably great, 
and where the concluſion, (ſo carelefsly diſ- 
mifled) was, after all, a queſtion of racr, 
which had no dependence on the fanciful 
tenets of either party. 

I ſhould weary you and myſelf, ſhould [ 
carry on this deduction through the follows 
ing ages of the Chriſtian church ; and ſhew, 
as I might eafily do, that the ableſt men of 
ſcience, who oppoſed Chriſtianity, did it on 
grounds no better than thoſe of theſe Athe- 
nian ſophiſts. We ſee what theſe grounds 
were, in the fragments, that remain to us, 
of many antient unbehevers!', men, the 
moſt acute and learned of their times ; 
while yet every man of ſenſe, that now 
reads and conſiders their objections, will 


1 Celſus, Porphyry, Julian. 
5 


own, 
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own, whether he be himſelf a Chriſtian or 
not, that they are altogether weak and fri- 
volous, and have the face hot ſo muth of 
ſound; or even colourable arguments; as of 
faint and powerleſs prepoſſeſſions againſt uns 
weloome truth. 

1 ſhall only inſtance in one of theſe pres 
poſſeſſions, which you will think prodigious: 
The Roman empire, labouring under its 
own vices, and many phyſical evils, which 
then lay heavy upon it, experienced, in the 
fourth centuty, that reverſe of fortutie, 
which, itt its turn, the greateſt nations 
muſt expect. But by this time Chriſtianiry 
had ſpread itſelf through all the provintees, 
and was become the religion of the ſtate; 
In thefe circumſtances, the Heathens, very 
generally, not the rabble only, but the 
graveſt and wiſeſt of the Heathens, aſcribed 
theſe difaſters to the abolition of idolatry ; 
and thought it an unanſwerable argument 
againſt the faith of Jeſus, that it did not 
maintain their empire in that degree of 
ſplendour and proſperity, to which, in the 
Vo“. III. Q days 
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days of pagan worſhip, it had happily been 
raiſed. And this miſerable ſuperſtition, 


which we now only pity, or, perhaps, ſmile 


at, made ſo great an impreſſion on the 
minds of men, that the greateſt of the an- 
tient fathers, and particularly St. Auſtin, 
were ſcarce able, with all their learning and 
authority, to bring it into contempft. 
Such was the power of ancient prejudice 
againſt the Chriſtian religion. But I haſten 
to ſet before you, in few words, what its 


tyranny has been in later times. 
Ihe accidental and temporary commo- 


tions, which reformed religion produced 
in our weſtern world, furniſhed-in the minds 
of many, a notable argument againſt the cauſe 
of proteſtantiſm, which, when taken up and 
improved, as it ſoon was, by ſtate- policy, had, 
indeed, a fatal influence on its ſucceſs. But, 
even as toChriſtianity itſelf, that day-ſpring of 


knowledge, which broke upon us at the Refor- 


mation, and, as they ſay, has been brightening 
from that time to this, could not diſperſe thoſe 


ws * 


In his famous book, De civitate Dei. 


- \ phantoms 


15 
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phantoms of prejudice, which are for ever 
haunting the human mind. 

Men, who piqued themſelves on their ſa- 
gacity, preſently ſtarted up, and ſaid, that, 
becauſe popery had been found to be an im- 
poſture, Chriſtianity was ſo too; and becauſe 
the legendary tales of the cloyſters had been 
convicted of falſhood, that the Scriptures 
themſelves deſerved but little regard. And, 
when afterwards theſe ſuſpicions gave way 
to ſober criticiſm and learned inquiry, pre- 

judices ſtill aroſe, in various ſhapes, againſt 
the EVIDENCES, and the DOCTRINES of the 
Goſpel-Revelation. We were told, that the 
prophecies proved nothing, becauſe ſome of 
them were too obſcure, and others too plain. 
Could both theſe objections come from the 
oracle, Reaſon ? Or, is it ſo much as likely, 
that either of them did ſo? when, for any 


thing it could tell, both the clearneſs, and 


the obſcurity might be ſuitable! to the oc- 
caſion, and each, be fit, in its place. Then, 
again, there were others bold enough to deny 
the exiſtence of miracles, not, becauſe many 
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have been forged, but becauſe none can be 


true. Was this, too, the voice of Reaſon ? 


or, is not St. Paul's appeal to common 


ſenſe enough to diſgrace this fancy to the 
end of the world hy ſhauld it be thought 


4 thing incredible with you that 60Þ fhauld 
raiſe the dead® ? God, who furely has pomer 
to de this, or other miracles, when his 
wiſaoni. fees fit, 

The contents of the Goſpel have alſo 
been treated, I do not fay with as little 
reſpect, but with as little ſhew of reaſon 
and argument, as the evidences: of it. 


For iwnftance, it was eurrent, not long 


ago, that * Chriftianity, was as old: as 
the Creation; the meaning of which 
wiſe ſaying was, that Chriftmnity could: 


not be true, becauſe the moral part of 


it was fach, as nature taught, and had 
at all times been able ts diſcover by 


its own light. Admit the fact: what 


follows ? That therefore a divine reve- 
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lation needs not repeat and could not 
occafionally enforce the laws of nature. 


Is reaſon, pure unmixed reafon, accuſtomed + 


to ttifle at this rate? 

But the complaint mow is, that nature 
does not teach the Arina! part of the 
Goſpel. And what then? Was it not 
equally to be expected that what con- 
cerns the eſſence and counſels and dif- 
penſations of God fhould be a ſeeret to 
nature, unaffiſtec by revelation, as that 
our practical moral duties fhould lie opey 


to its view? And, if the force of this 


queſtron be not generally felt, there is 


no doubt, 1 think, but it will, in a ſhort 


time. For, it is to be obſerved of all 
theſe idle cavils, that they preſently va- 
mifh one after another; and, when each 
has had its day, is, thenceforth, exploded 
even by unbelievers themſelves. 

But, 'tis time to come to a concluſion of 
this matter. The purpoſe of all I have ſaid 


is, only, this, to ſhew, what weak and 


idiot prejudices have, at all times, been taken 
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vp againſt Chriſtianity, and how generally 


they have been miſtaken by the acuteſt of its 
enemies, for reaſons of much weight. 


And, if all, who hear me, be led by this 


experience, to ſuſpect the infirmity of their 
own minds; if, having ſeen the diſgraceful 
iſſue of ſo many fancies, which for a time 
have paſſed for ſhrewd arguments, but have, 
afterwards, appeared -to be nothing more 
than childiſh prejudices, they can be brought 
to miſtruſt thoſe, that occur to themſelves ; 5 


if, in a word, they can be induced to 


queſtion the pertinence and force of what 
they too eaſily conſider in the light of ob- 
jections to Chriſtianity, and to argue ſoberly 


and cautiouſly at leaſt, if they will needs 


try their ſkill in arguing againſt it; the end, 
J have in view, will be anſwered, and nei- 


ther my pains, nor your attention, will be 
thrown away on this diſcourſe. - 
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Jus fi iv. 7. 
—R of ſe the Devil, Er be will fee from yo you. 


HAT. PRE are Angels and Spirits, 

good and bad; that, at the head 
of theſe laſt, there is oNE, more con- 
ſiderable and malignant, than the reſt, who 
in the form, or under the name, of a Serpent, 
was deeply concerned in the fall of man, 
and whoſe head, as the prophetic language 
is, the Son of man was, one day, to 
bruiſe ; that this evil ſpirit, though that 
prophecy be, in part, completed, has not 
yet received his death's wound, but 1s ſtill 


Q 4 


permitted, 
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permitted. for ends unſearchable to us, and 
in ways which we cannot particularly ex- 
plain, to have a certain degree of power in 
this world, hoſtile to its virtue and happineſs, 
and ſometimes exerted with too much ſue- 
ceſs ; all this is ſo clear from Scripture, that 
no believer, unleſs he be, firſt of all, ſoiled 
by philoſophy and vain deceit, can poſſibly en: 
tertain a doubt of it. 

The ſubject, indeed, in its full extent, 
cannot be diſcuſſed, at this time, nor __ 
veniently, perhaps, in this place. But it 
may not be 1 improper to make ſome general 
reſlexions ypan it; ſuch, as may ſerye to 
reQify yqur APPREHENSIONS of the doctrine 
itlelt, which, as I faid, is truly ſcriptural, 
and to ſuggeſt, at tha ſame time, the 
MORAL AND RELIGIOUS USES, We ought to 
make af it. | 

1. AR opinion prevailed in the eaft very 
early, and was probably derived from forme 
fill more antient tradition af the fall, cor- 

zupted, and miſundarffood, that two, 
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equally great and independent beings, a good 
and a bad, ſhared the government of the world 
between them; that theſe beings, of directly 
oppoſite characters, carried on a perpetual war 
with each other, crofled each other's defigns 
and operations, and, as either prevailed, pro- 


duced the good or evil, the happineſs or mi- 


ſery, of this life. 

This opinion was, read taken up 
by ſome, who called themſelves Chriſtians; 
and was efpecially applied by thofe, who 
loved to- philoſophize (as too many did, and, 
at all times, have been prone to do) on the 
ſecrets of divine providence, to the ſolution 
of that great queſtion, concerning the origin 
of natural and moral evil. 

Nov, to this notion ſome countenance, it is 
thought, has been given by the ſeriptural 
doctrine of the Devil, who is ſpoken of, as 


the. Prince of this world*, as the Prince of 
the power of ihe air, as the God of the 


* John xii. 31, 
> Epheſ, ii. a. 


World, 
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Worlds, and in other terms of the like ſort, 
denoting as well the power, as malignity, 
of this evil Being. 

But, though theſe terms are, Gin, of 
them, very ſtrong, and certainly imply, not 
the exiſtence only, but the extenſive agency 
and influence, of this wicked Spirit, yet 
there is no pretence or colour for ſuppoſing 
that anything like an equality to the God of 
heaven and earth, or an independency upon 
him, was intended to be expreſſed by them. 


For it is manifeſt, that no writings in the 


world cxalt our ideas of that God ſo high, 
or ſet forth his ſupreme irreſiſtible and 
ſovereign dominion in ſo ſtrong and deciſive 
terms, as the Jewiſh and Chriſtian ſcrip- 
tures. And with regard to the particular 


evil being under coniideration, he is repre- 


ſented as /rembling * at the very apprehenſion. 
of the omnipotent creator, as ſentenced by 
his juſtice *, and reſerved for the execution 


e 2 Cor. iv. 4. 
james ii. 19. 
© Gen. iii. 14, 15. 
of 
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of itf; as exerciſing a partial, a precarious, 
a limited power in this world, working only. 


in the children of 4 diſobedience 3, cn Wenn, 


conſequently; : -no longer than they continue. 
to deſerye that character; and baffled in his 


attempts, not only by the ſon of God, but 
by the reftance®, by the prayers *, by the 


faith k, of Chriſtians; as a rebel indeed, yet 
a rebel caſt out ! and diſabled v, and. com- 
pelled to be an. inſtrument, like all other 
things, in the hands of the Almighty . 
But nothing ſhews more clearly, how 


abhorrent the ſpirit of Chriſtianity i is from 


the Manichæan doctrine, than the care that 
is taken throughout the Goſpel-hiſtory to ſet 
forth the triumphs of Chriſt over the king- 
dom of Satan, in egg out devils ; of which 


Matth. xxv. 41. 
£ Eph. ii. 2. 

h James iv. 7 
Matth. xvil. 21. 
K Pet. v. . 
John xii. 31. 
Luke x. 18. 
Job. i. 12. 
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the inſtandes are fo many, and fo circum- 
ſtantially deſcribed, as if out Lord's main 
or ſole purpofe had been to expoſe and ex- 
plode that great impiety. He not only, 
himſelf, commanded, by a word, the devils 
to go out of the poſſeſſed, who accordingly 
obeyed him, and, in departing, deprecated 


that power », which they knew he had over 


them; but he, likewiſe, gave the ſame au- 
thority to his difciptes, who went forth 
with his commiſſion, and returned again with 
joy, ſaying, Lord, even the devils are ſubject 
unto us, through thy name 7. On which oc- 
caſion, 4e faid unto them, as exulting in his 
dominion over the enemy, and in the rapid, 
inſtantaneous, irreſiſtible effect of it, I beheld 
Satan, as lightning, fall from heaven *. 

Thus much may ſuffice to ſhew, that, 
though the Goſpel affirms the exiſtence of 
evil ſpirits, and of one eminently ſo, yet 


Matth. viii. 21, 
Luke ix. 1. and x. 19. 
1 Luke x. 18. 


that 
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that it gives no countenance to the doctrine 
of the two principles; as if the evil one 
were independent. of the good, or that Satan 
could have the madneſs to thank of rrralling 
the power of God, and. of entering into a 
direct formal conteſt, as it were, with the 
Almighty. Whatever of this fort. has been 
ud, gr infaauated, coutradicts the expreſs 
teſtimony, indeed, the whole tenour,. of 
holy ſcripture, and is nothing bur poetry, or 
miſrepreſentation. 

2. e 
which Scripture itfelf gives, it muſt; be 
owned, that the power of Satan is great and 
even dreadful. 

That he was permitted, in our db 
time, to vex, and, in various ways, tor- 
ment the Bop IESs of men, is clear from the 
number of peſſeſions, we read of in the 
Goſpel; which though ſame have laboured 
to explain away (as they have, indeed, the 
perſonality of the Devil himſelf) by. re- 
ducing what is ſaid of his agency to a mere 


figure of ſpeech, yet I do. not find that their 
attempts 


7 
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attempts have, hitherto, been, or are likely 
„ 7 
That he was; alſo, permitted to lay ſuch 
trains, and contrive ſuch 'meaſures, as had 
a Fatal effect, ' ſometimes, on the FoRTUNEs 
of men, not 6f thoſe: only,” 'who were the 
immediate inftrunſents: of this malice, but 
of good and innocent men, who ſtood at a 
diſtance from 'hitn, we ſee by the fad ca- 
taſtrophe of that council, which he put into 
the heart of Judas to betray his maſter B firſt, 
in the untimely death of the traitor himſelf, 
atid then, by a ſeries of connected events, in 
the crucifixion of the holy Jeſus; and by 
ſeveral other inſtances. And, that he ſtill 
retains this laſt power, as formidable as it 
truly is, muſt be concluded, if it be true, 
as we ſhall preſently ſee it is, that he inſi- 
nuates himſelf into the minds of bad men, 
and is concerned in exciting and promoting 
their wicked purpoſes. But, whether he be 
allowed to tyrannize over the bodies of ien, 


, John xiii. 2. | 
1s 
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is more problematical. That, for any thing 
we know, he may operate in the way of 
poſſe Non, l do not ſee on what certain grounds 
any man can deny: that he does ſo, J would 
not affirm, becauſe the Scripture, our only 
guide as to what reſpects the agency of 
ſpirits, is ſilent in that matter. But the 
inquiry is of the leſs moment, becauſe, ſince 
the gift of diſcerning ſpirits hath ceaſed iin 
the church, we have no means of diſtinguiſh- 

ing between poſſeſſions and natural diſorders ; 
and, becauſe, if we had, there is no Known 
cure, or antidote, | for them. | 
Had this been conſidered, all the. wif: 
chiefs which have ariſen from the trade of 
witchcraft and diaboliſm, would have been 
prevented. For they have proceeded, not 
from the ſuppoſed poſſibility of poſſeſſions, 
but from a fraudulent pretence of knowing 
when they take place, and from a ſuperſti- 
tious belief of cettain charms or ſpells, 
which may be applied, with effect, to the 
removal of them. Whereas, the fact is not 
cognizable by us, the ſymptoms, whether 
2 | of 
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of the natural diſorder, or of the praters 
natural infliction, being equivocal. and 
Chriſtianity acknowledges no power it 
words, or ceremonies, to exorciſe evil ſpirits, 
The only exorciſm, which is now per- 
mitted to Chriſtians, is that of faith and re- 
pentance, that is, of a good life; which 
every man may, and ſhould apply, when it 
is needful, to his own caſe, and which, in 
that application, can ſurely do no hurt to 
himſelf, or others. 

And, with this explanation; I leave the 
matter of paſſſſiont. As I have no authority 
to affirm, that there are, now, any ſuch, 
fo neither may I preſume to ſay, with con- 
fidence, that there are not any. 

But, then, with regard to the influence 
of evil ſpirits at this day upon the souLs of 
men, I thall take leave to be a great deat 
more peremptory. For this influence is ſo 
conſtantly ſuppoſed in the Goſpel ; there are 
ſo many admonitions, cautions, advices, re- 
lating to it; there are ſo many warnings 
given us by Chrift and his Apoſtles againſt 

the 
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the ſnares, the wiles, the devices, the 
depths, of Satan, and theſe, conveyed in 
the form of general precepts, plainly cal- 
culated for the uſe of Chriſtians in all ages; 
it is ſo expreſsly ſaid, in Chriſt's own pa- 
rable of the ſower, that the zares, that is, 
bad men, are ſown by the devil, and that 
this huſbandry will be carried on by him to 
the end of the world; it is ſo apparent, 
that his empire over bad men 1s exerciſed in 
the way of temptation and ſeduction, by 
putting bad purpoſes into their minds, and 
filling their hearts with corrupt imaginations 
and intentions; it is, beſides, ſo evident that 
we are continually in danger of this temp- 
tation, by that clauſe in the Lord's prayer, 
the daily prayer of all Chriſtians deliver us 
from the evil one — for ſuch is the proper 
ſenſe of theſe words, which we tranſlite, 
deliver us from evil—All this, I fay, is fo 
manifeſt to every one who reads: the ſcrip- 
tures, that, if we reſpe& their authority, 


» ano 28 w nps Matth. vi. 13. 
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the queſtion, concerning the reality of de- 
monic influence upon the minds of men, is 
clearly determined. 

Neay, there are many inſtances, in biC- 
tory, and common hfe, of prodigious, al- 
moſt unimaginable wickedueſs, ſtrangely 
conceived and executed, which, if they 
do not prove this doctrine, in the way 
of ſenfible experience, perfectly fall in, 
and harmomze with it. It feemas, as if the 
| fouls of ſome men were demoniacal, as the 
bodies of others have been. Let me appeal 
to yourſelves. Suppole that a perſon, duly 
commiſſioned for that purpote, had diſlodged 
as many devils from Nero or Cæſar Borgia, 
as our Saviour did from the poor unhappy 
man of Gadara, would this exorciſm have 
ſurprized you more in the former caſe, than 
the latter ? or would not this miracle have 
furniſhed us with a better account, than we 
can now give, of the tranicendant wicked- 
neſs, which Pajeſed the hearts of thoſs 
monſters? | 

Indeed, in the ſimpler ages, our fore- 
fathers, who read the ſcriptures, and be- 
| lieved 
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lieved what they read, conſtantly aſcribed 
any crime, with which they charged another, 
to the infligation of the devil; as you may 
ſee from the language of thoſe forms, which 
are uſed, in criminal proſecutions to this 
day: and, if thoſe charges be now con- 
ſidered as mere forms, it was not always ſo; 
and a better reaſon will be required, than 
can be preſently given, why any Chriſtian 
ſhould fo conceive of them, 

3. But to all this it will be ſaid, “that 
the doctrine, here laid down, as ſcriptural, 
is ſtrange and incredible; that it makes the 
virtue and happineſs of men depend on 
others, and not on themſelves ; that it ſup- 
poſes a power, adverſe to the great creator 
and governor, and able, on many occaſions, 
to prevail againſt him, which degrades both 
his ſovereignty and his wiſdom; and that, 
above all, it repreſents weak ſimple men as 
expoſed to the practices of great and ſubtle 
tempters, which overturn all our ideas of 
the divine ice and goodneſs.” 
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The objection might be enforced in more 
words, but you ſee the drift and force of it. 
Now, in anſwer, it would be enough to 
ſay, that, let the difficulties be what they 
will, the doctrine is ſcriptural. But then, 


as to thoſe difficulties themſelves, I muſt 


Further ſay, that they are not peculiar to 
this doctrine, as revealed in ſcripture, but 
bear equally againſt the natural doctrine of 
God's moral government. n 

- For do we not ſee that we all of us depend 
in a great meaſure, for the virtue and hap- 
pineſs we poſſeſs, on the conduct of others? 
Can we look about us, and not perceive an 
order of beings, I mean, , men, op- 
poſing themſelves to the will of God, tra- 


verſing his righteous purpoſes, and pre- 


vailing, for a time at leaſt, againſt his pri- 
mary intentions? Do they not pervert, cor- 
rupt, deſtroy multitudes every day; and are 
not the weak and ſimple permitted to fall 
into the ſnares of the wife and crafty? Do 
not theſe things evidently take place in our 
world, and 1s it thought any derogation 

from 
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from the attributes of God that they ſhould 
be allowed to do ſo? Are not men, too oft, 
a-ſort of devils to each other, and can we 
wonder that vice and miſery are much in 
the power of ſuch agents? Yes, but hi- 
ritual unſeen agents! Does that make any 
mighty difference? Is it neceſſary to ſuppoſe 
that ſpirits, of whatever rank, are privileged 
from abuſing their free-will, and from being: 
perverſe and wicked, as we ſee men are? 
And, what if they are unſcen? Have we 
reaſon to expect, from the preſent conſti- 
tution of things, that we ſhould ſuffer only 
from the practices of known and viſible 
tempters? As if much of the vice and 
wretchedneſs of this life did not come upon 
us by ſurprize, as we may ſay, and when 
we think little bf the cauſe, or the agent! 
Aye, flies in the dark, and miſleads many 
into errors, and even orimes. A libel, gets 
abroad, nobody knows from whom, and 
yet ſhall tempt, perhaps drive, unwary mul- 
titudes, into rebellion. How many plats 
of wickedneſs are laid and ſueceed, when the 
„ 11“ R 3 plotter 
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plotter is out of ſight and not fo much as 
ſuſpected! Nay, a certain caſt of mind, or 
temperament of body, things, wholly un- 
known and unthought of by moſt men, 
ſhall, without great care and circumſpection, 
be fatal to our vittue. Even the air, we 
breathe, (which, like the prince of the power 
of the air, is to us inviſible) has a ſecret, 
and yet, ſometimes, powerful influence on 
our paſſions. And ſhall we ſtill diſbelieve 
the ſeduction of an evil ſpirit, becauſe ts 

ſteals inſenſibly upon us 
Bur the true anſwer to all objections of this 
ſort, whether men or devils be the temprers, 
is, that neither ſhall prevail, but by our 
own fault, by ſome careleſsneſs, or wilful 
corruption of our own hearts, which are 
always ſufficiently admoniſned, that the 
enemy is at hand, when evil thoughts, how- 
ever produced, begin to ſtir in them. Then 
is the time to watch, and 79%: and our 
reſiſtance, the text tells us, will not be in 
vain. And what though legions of ſpirits 
lay ſiege to us! We may call more than 
| twelve 


twelve legions of angels, even the holy ſpirit 
of God himſelf, to our aſſiſtance, if we 
pleaſe ; for greater is HE THAT is IN us, 
than he that is in the world*. So faithful is 
God, after all our impious ſurmiſes and 
diſtruſt of his gracious providence, who will 
not ſuffer us io be tempted above that we are 
able, though Satan himſelf be the tempter, 
but will with the temptation alſo, if we be 
careful to do our part, make @ way for us 19 
gehe 

4. And, this being the caſe, all objections 
to the doctrine here inculcated, fall to the 
ground; ſo that I have only to remind you, 
in two words, (for the time will not allow 
many) of the moral and religious uſes, we 
ought to make of it. 
I ſhall but mention oNE, of each fort, ; 
1. In a RELIG0Vs view, the belief of 
this doctrine is of the utmoſt importance: 
for the whole ſcheme of Redemption is 


founded upon it. For therefore Chriſt came 
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into the world, and ſuffered upon the croſs, 

that, ' through death,” as St. Paul ſays, he 
might | deftroy him, that had the power - of 
death, that is, the DEVIL *. And, univer- 
ſally, or tbis purpoſe (I quote the words of 
St. John) the fon of God was manifeſted, that 
he mizht deſtroy the works of the DEVIL?Y. Tt 
concerns us, then, infinitely, to take heed 
leſt, by denying, or queſtioning, or ex- 
plaining away, the exiſtence and agency of 
the evil ſpirit, we ſubvert the foundation of 
our faith, detract from the glory of our 
Saviour's paſſion, and unthankfully de 
the riches of hit goodneſs in dying for us: 
nay, and left we blaſpheme the Holy Ghoſt; 
who was given to help our infirmities*, to 
 firengthen us with might in the inner man, 

and therefore to ſave us from the power of : 
that ſpirit, Whic h worketh in the children 7 
al fobediencs®, | | 


x Heb. ii. 14. 
St. John iii. 8. 
2 Rom. viii. 26, 
* Eph. xiv. 16. 

> Eph. xi. 3. 
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2. In a MORAL view it 18, alſo, of great 
importance, chat we © entertain right notions 
on this ſubjeck. r 

I know that the world and the 2 75 are 
powerful enemies enough, and that we need 
not wiſh to ſignalize our courage by a con- 
teſt with any other. 

But if there be another, we are concerned 
to know what our danger 1s, and to provide 
againſt it. Security is generally fatal; eſ- 
pecially when the ſtrength of the enemy is 
greater than we take it to be. Therefore, 
let us learn from ſcripture, what that 
ſtrength is; and let us uſe all diligence in 
refiſiing (as we have long ſince engaged to 
do) not the world and the fleſh only, but, 
alſo, the DEVIL. This is the advice of 
the text Reſi? the DEVIL. And this, too, 
is the advice of the Apoſtle Peter e ſober, 
be vigilant; becauſe your adverſary, the 
DEVIL, as a roaring lion, walketh about, ſeek= 
ing who 2 may devour (words, by the 


6 I Peter V, 8, 
way, 
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way, which put the perſonalrty of the tempter 


out of all_queſtion) ; : Whom reſiſt, ſays he, 
Reedfaſt in the ralrn; under the protection 


of which ſhield, we ball be able to One all 
the fiery darts of THE WICX pb. 


«rs weird Eph. vi. 165. 
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Prov. xvi. 6. 


By the fear of the Lord, men depart from 


evil. 


LL the authority of Solomon's name 

and wiſdom will, I doubt, be no 
more than ſufficient to procure reſpe& to 
this obſervation ; which ſome may conſider 
as a trite and vulgar truth, ſcarce deſerving 
their regard ; while others, perhaps, will 
not ſo much as allow it to be a truth at all, 
but indeed a vulgar miſtake, ariſing out of 
the narrow views of ignorant or ſuperficial 


declaimers. It may be flighted by one ſet 
of 
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of men, as conveying 10 information, and 
by another,-as-conveying a wrong one. 
Let me attempt then to reſcue the ſacred 
text from both theſe imputations. Per- 
mit me. fo ſhewFouz that the obſervation, 
it contains, is neither ſo generally received, 
as to make all further diſcourſe out it fri- 
volous And hungceſfary; nor yet, oh tlie 
other hand, of ſo queſtionable a nature, as to 
Juſtify The ſcorn with which it 1s ſometimes 
rejected. 0 VEL Vous | 
we To. thoſe, who. are * faſtidious 
— - the word, as to diſregard an im- 
portant truth, becauſe repeatedly inforced 
upontham,'Þ might reply that ſuch truths 
can never be infiſted upon tod much, that. 
our duty is: to inculcate them, in e 
aud out ſecſon. N Git, re. 18 
But ttie fact is miſtaken. We.a are to far: 
from nauſeating our hearers, with a tog: 
common and ſuperfluous truth, when we: 
remind them perpetually, that, by the fear 
of. egen fr gr evil, that, on the · 
do YC Lone 34 Ye. . eontraryyz 
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contrary, very many want to be informed, 
or at leaſt convinced, of it. 
What the text affirms; is, that the * 
of God, or the REL1GI0US PRINCIPLE, is the 
proper guide of life, But look now. into 
the world, at large: there the acknowledged 
rule of life, is FA8HION.,, Look into the 
civil or political world : there the. boaſted 
rule of life, is THE LAW OF THE MAGISy 
TRATE. Look into the learned world: 
there too commonly the only rule of life is 
each man's own reaſon, or what he Proudly 
calls PHILOSOPHY: 7 lf | 
And will it now be ſaid t that as fuk w 
God, is a principle too ſtale and top un- 
queſtioned to be diſcoutſed upon and recon 
mended to you from this place, Weir 
ſee ſo. large and ſò conſiderable a part of tho 
world actuated by one or other of thefe:dite: 
ferent and diſeordant principles? But neither 
II. Is the truth, though far enough from 
ew. generally received, ſo ſlightly groundat 
to juſtify auy man in "the: cant tapt 
bf it, 

It 


It is a truth, taught of God, and fevered 
by all wiſe men. It has nature, aiid reaſon, 


and experience on its ſide; and is only com- 
bated by the folly, the ſhort · ſighted policy, 
or laſtly, the pride, of half thinking ne 
preſumptuous men. 

For to give, now, the godleſs princi hy 
1 before mentioned, a ſhort and TR 


examinations 
1. Tell the man of the world, that the 


religious principle is that by which alone he 
ought to govern himſelf, and you are 


preſently told of the power 1 . r 
of FASHION. 

« The fear of God, he will fay, may be 
the proper rule of monks and hermits; but 
maſt be qualified,” at leaſt, in many reſpects, 
by ſuch as live in the world and mix in the 
ſociety of it. They who have to converſe 
with mankind, are fo accommodate them - 
ſelves to their notions and practices: they. 
are to think with the reſt of the vorld, ut at 
— are to act with them: they are ta 


found 
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found their moral ſyſtems on the liberal and 
enlarged baſis of approved uſe or cuſtom. 
+ Their obſervation of human life muſt ini form 


them of the ways that men take to con- 
ciliate the good will of therr fellows, to 
proſecute their own advantages inthe world, 
and to acquire the confidence and efteem of 
that ſociety, in which they are ſtationed. 
What they find to be the rule of others, 
muſt be a rule to themſelves. To do other- 
wiſe. is not weakneſs, only: It is, beſides, 
arrogance, incivility, inhumanity,” 

All this is thought plauſible by ſore men: 4 
and taken together, it muſt be ewned, 
forms a very taly and commedious fyſtem : 
but how confiſtent with . conſcience; with 
duty, and with common ſenſe, they wilt do 
well to conſider. For if „aſbian only h t 
regulate our conduct in all eaſes, I-atk'mos' 
What becomes of piety, but of humanity 
elf, I mean of thote officeswhich we owe' 
to others and to ourſctves, and vvYhick x 
dictates to us in every ſituation; Guſtom, 

D |; 


you will ſay, is practical reaſon. But what! 
To be led blind- fold by the prevailing prac- 
tice, whatever it be, what is it but to re- 
nounce our intelligent nature, and to live at 


hazard, and without reaſon ? Further ſtill: 
If it be ſufficient to do as we ſee others cre- 


ditably do, without examining any farther, 
we ſhall often find ourſelves involved, I do 


not ſay in the molt irrational, the, moſt in- 
conſiſtent, but the moſt horrid practices. 
Then, killing with malice and with fore- 
thought, if the point of honour prevail, will 
be no murder: And, adultery, if the law 
of politeneſs ſo ordain, ſhall hide its atrocious 
nature under the maſk of gallantry : Theny 
ſhall ſociety at large become a ſcene of 
fraud and rapine; good faith, ſhall be 
termed ſimpliciiy, and fair dealing, folly. ,'> + 
Go now, and fay that the fear God is 
a needleſs reſtraint on free ſpirits; and count 
the advantages which ye have reaſon to pro- 
miſe to yourſelves, from acknowledging no. 


other guide of life, but ene faſhion! © 
2 A 
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2. A graver ſet of men come next, and 
tell us, That ſaſbion is indeed a very un- 
certain guide of life: But that LAw, the 
reſult of the public wiſdom, armed with 
the /public force, 1s an adequate rule of hu- 
man action; that the legiſlator's province 
is to enact ſuch ſalutary laws, and the ma- 
viſtrate's duty, to carry them into execution, 
as ſhall be ſufficient to ſecure the peace and 
order of ſociety; And that every other rule 
of life is at once unneceſſary and ineffectual : 
unneceſſary, becauſe the intereſts of virtue 
are amply provided for by the wiſdom of 
law; and ineffectual, becauſe no other prin- 
ciple has force enough to exact obedience : 
That, in particular, he fear of God is too 
remote a conſideration to reſtrain the tumul- 
tuous paſſions of -men, which are held in 
ſubjection by nothing but the inſtant terrors 
of civil juſtice; in a word, that where the 
law of the ſtate is duly inforced, - there is 
no need of other reſtraints; and that, 
laſtly, to lay a ſtreſs on the religious prin- 
ciple is to weaken the operation of law, 


Vo. III. 8 as 
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as it opens a door to fanaticiſm and ſu- 
perſtition.“ | 

This plea of the politician receives an ap- 
parent force from this certain truth, That law 
is indeed of indiſpenſable neceſſity, and that 
the general virtue and happineſs of a people 
cannot be maintained without it. We join 
him therefore very cordially in this enco- 
mium on civil juſtice; but muſt remind 
him, withal, that neither 1s the religious 
principle fuperſeded by it, nor can civil 


juſtice itſelf maintain its due courſe, with- 


out the fupport of the rehgious principle : 


That, when the authority of law has done 


its beſt, there will be much for religion to 
controul and regulate ; much, that is not 


within the reach of law, and without its 


juriſdiction: That the fear of the Lord pe- 


netrates deeper and farther, than the fword 
of the magiſtrate; and that even, within 


his own province, all his policy and all his 


power will take a very imperfect effect, with - 


out the concurrence of a higher principle; 
as he himſelf is abundantly convinced from 
the 


© 
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the neceſſity of fortifying his own moſt im- 
portant conſtitutions, by the religion of an 
oath; which is nothing elſe but an appeal 
to the fear of God, under a ſenſe of its being 
a needful ſupplement to the fear of the ma- 
giſtrate. | 

Vet ſociety, they ſay, is entirely upheld 
by the authority of law; at leaſt, the 
world may go on very well, by virtue of 
that only. Yes; It may go on, as we ſee 
it does, full of open violence, which all its 
terrors cannot reſtrain ; and of ſecret frauds, 
for which it cannot ſo much as project a re- 
medy : It may go vn, indeed, but polluted 
by vices of all forts, which are not the 
objects of law, and even by crimes, which 
are often too ſtrong for it : It may go on, 
indeed, till the religious principle be quite 
effaced from the minds of men (if we may 
have leave, for a moment, to put ſo deſ- 
perate, and, thank God, ſo impoſſible a 
caſe) but, when that dreadful time comes, 
ſociety itſelf, with all its bulwark of laws, 
muſt inevitably be ſwept away with it. : 

| S 2 Univerſal 
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Univerſal hiſtory bears teſtimony to this 


awful truth ; there being no account of any 
ſtate on the face of the earth, which could 
ever ſupport itſelf in general virtue, or ge- 
neral happineſs, by the mere force of its 
civil inſtitutions. And how ſhould: it be 
otherwiſe, when the fear of God is requiſite 
to enforce the law, as well as to obferve 
it; to ſupply the ſtate with faithful ma- 
giſtrates, as well as with obedient ſubjects? 

If then this vital principle of religion, fo 
neceflary to the conſervation of all ſtates, 
cannot be kept free from ſome mixture of 
fanaticiſm or ſuperſtition, we are ſurely to 
endure the inconvenience, as we can, rather 


than put the intereſts of ſociety. to hazard 


by ſuſpending them all on the weak and 
falſe ſupports of an irreligious policy. 
3. Laſtly, the pHILOSOPHER'Ss plea, 
though ſpecious at firſt fight, is of all others 
the weakeſt, For faſhion, if it chance to 


be on the fide of virtue, will be punctually 
followed: And the ſword of the magiſtrate 


can, in part, at leaſt, enforce obedience. 


But 
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But what coercive power is there in philo- 
ſophy ? It may ſee and determine right: but 
who, or what ſhall compell this ſupreme di- 
rectreſs of life to obſerve its own determi- 
nations? The fitneſs, it may be ſaid, of 
thoſe determinations themſelves; the very 
reaſon of the thing being the proper reſtraint 
of reaſonable natures.“ Still the queſtion 
returns, What if I am diſpoſed to throw off 
this reſtraint ? I act againſt conviction, in- 
deed, and am ſelf- condemned, which to a 
liberal mind is no ſmall puniſhment. But 
look into the world, and ſee if that puniſh- 
ment be ſufficient to induce the bulk of man- 
kind, nay the groſs body of philofophers 
themſelves, to depart from evil. 

And what, after all, is this. magnified 
reaſon ? One man admits no other rule of 
life but ab/ratt truth, or what he calls he 
differences of things: Another, will hear of 
none, but an inſtinctive moral fenſe : And a 
third, entrenches himſelf within the nar- 
row circle of private bat pine. Thele ſe- 
veral ſyſtems have been laid down, each in 


83 its 
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its turn, as the only proper baſis of moral 
action: But could the patrons of them be 
made to agree in any one; or could their 
ſeveral ſchemes be made, as perhaps they 
might, to conſiſt together; ſtill, they could 
only ſerve to acquaint us what the nature 
of virtue is; they do but ſlenderly . 
for the practice of it. 

Let the philoſophers, then, debate this 
matter among themſelves. It is enough for 
#s to learn of Solomon, o fear God: To fear 
HIM, who is everywhere and eſſentially pre- 
ſent; who is conſcious to all our actions 
and all our thoughts; from whoſe know- 
ledge there is no eſcape, from whoſe juſtice 
there is no appeal, and to whoſe power there 

is no hope, or poſſibility of reſiſtance. 
With this principle, an unqueſtioned prin- 
ciple of reaſon, if there be any, deeply 
rooted in the mind, we have indeed an ade- 
quate rule of life; or, what is better, a con- 
trouling motive to put in practice whatever 
rule of life we chuſe to follow, Moral 
ſyſtems, taken by themſelves, are poor 
ineffective 
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ineffective things; Even virtue's ſelf is but 
a name, till the religious principle be in- 
fuſed into her. Then it is, that ſhe lives 
and acts, and by her powerful influence 
inclines the hearts of men 10 depart from 
evil. 

Nor let any man apprehend that this re- 
ligious fear will degrade, or ſervilize his virtue. 
To be free from ſin, and only the ſervants of 
God, is the trueſt and nobleſt liberty. 

Diſmiſſing, then, all other rules of 
life, let us adhere to that, which So- 
lomon preſcribes to us. It had been ve- 
nerable from any hands, but comes with 
an extraordinary grace and propriety 
from Hu, who delivers it. So that none 
of the parties, concerned in this diſcourſe, 
can excuſe themſelves from paying a pe- 
culiar deference to his judgement, 

1. The MEN oF THE WORLD can have 
no pretence for declining this determi- 
nation, The author of it is no obſcure 
ſordid moraliſt, whoſe views of life are 
confined to a cloyſter or a cottage. He 

8 4 addreſſes 
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addreſſes them from the throne of Iſrael, 
when it was the pride of the eaſt; and from 
the center of a court, which he had made 
the envy of the ſurrounding nations. The 
followers of faſhion will then act but agree- 
| ably to their own principles, if they reſpect 
the example of ſuch a court, and the autho- 
rity of its ſovereign. | 

2. The POLITICIANS will reflect, that 
their inſtructor is himſelf a great magiſtrate, 
conſummate in the arts of government; who 
yet could find no ſecret, but that of he fear 
of Ged, by which he could reign ſecurely 
himſelf, or promote the real welfare and 
proſperity of his people, With what com- 
placency do they ſometimes urge a political. 
aphoriſm, taken from Ariſtotle! But a 
greater than Ariſtotle, is here. 

3. Laſtly, to you, the ſages of the world, 
who are, or account yourſelves pHILoso- 
PHERS, nothing can be ſo reſpectable to you, 
as the authority of oNE, whoſe name is the 
name itſelf of wiſdom; of one, who, like 


4 Py” you, 
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you, had given his heart to know wiſdom ; 


who had an underſtanding, at leaft, equal to 


yours, and an experience of life, far greater. 
Yet even HE delivers it, as the reſult of all 
his knowledge,” That by the fear of the Lord 
men depart from evil, 

It is indeed this principle only, which 
gives its proper direction and integrity to 
every other. It controuls Faſhion ; ſupplies 


the defects of Law; and enforces the con- 


cluſions of Reaſon. It rectifies all our 
ſyſtems, and gives ſenſe and ſolidity to all 


our ſpeculations, 


To conclude, Let us all be wiſe enough 


to reverence the plain doctrine of the text, 
and to act upon it: The rather, as that 
doctrine is not only juſt and reaſonable in it- 
ſelf, but proceeds from one, whom the ſpirit 


of God had been pleaſed to inform with ce» 
leſtial wiſdom, 


: Eeclel. L 17, and vii. 25. 
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1 Cor. vi. 12. 


Al things are Jawful unto me; but all things 


are not expedient : All things are lawful for 
me; but 1 will not be brought under the 


power of any. 


T would be taking up too much * your 


time, and of this diſcourſe, to explain 
minutely the occaſion of theſe words, and 
the connection they have with the general 
argument of this chapter. Let it ſuffice to 
ſay, that they are introduced as an anſwer 
to ſomething which the Corinthian Chriſtians 
did, or might alledge for their neglect of 
the 
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the inſtructions, given them by the Apoſtle. 
We may conceive them to ſpeak to this 
effect What you enjoin us ſo ſtriftly to 
avoid, is not one of thoſe practices which 
can be deemed unlawful: it is not, as we 


conceive, condemned by the law of nature, 


certainly, not by the law of that ſociety to 
which we belong. Now 1n matters of this 
kind, there is no need of advice or direction: 
the things being indifferent in themſelves, 
we may do as we pleaſe, and we are diſpoſed, 
in the preſent caſe, to make uſe of our 
Chriſtian liberty.” 

To this plea, or ſuggeſtion, the Apoſtle 
replies in the text : ** Admitting, ſays he, 
the truth of what ye alledge for yourſelves, 
it does not follow that I may not properly 
and uſefully direct your conduct, in the pre- 
ſent caſe. For ſuppoſe that all things are 
lawful to me, all things are not expedient: 
And, again, though all things are lawful to 
me, I will not be brought under the pawer 
of any.” : 

- St. 
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St. Paul, you ſee, does not ſtay to conſider 
whether the things forbidden to the Co- 
rinthians, were lauſul or not (though 
poſſibly they might miſtake in that aſſump- 
tion, as licentious or thoughtleſs people, 
we know, every day do) but, be this as it 
may, he inſiſts that he had reaſon to lay 
them under ſome reſtraint even in Jau ful 
things, becauſe the practice of ſuch things 
was inexpedient, in many reſpects; And 
becauſe, if all other conſiderations might 
be overlooked, it is enough that an unre- 
ſtrained indulgence in them begets flaviſh 
habits, and would, in the end, deſtroy, 
or very much impair, their moral freedom. 

Of the words, thus far opened, I propoſe 
to make this uſe; to diſſuade you from 
giving a full ſcope to the purſuit even of in- 
nocent pleaſures; and that, from the two 
conſiderations, expreſſed in the text: 

I. That ſuch devotion of ourſelves to 

them is, on many other accounts, hurtful 
and unproper—al! things are not * 
21 d 


II. That, 
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II. That, in particular, it violates the 
dignity of human nature, by taking from 
us, or weakening to a great degree, that 
manly authority of reaſon, that . virtuous 
ſelf- command, which we ſhould always re- 
tain, and be in a condition to exert, even in 
indifferent matters — I chi not be brought 
_ the power of any. 

„Wealth and proſperity have a natural 
3 to alter, that is, in the language 
of moraliſts, to corrupt, the public manners. 
Hence it is, that the old engliſh habits of 
plainneſs, induſtry, and frugality are, now, 
exchanged for thoſe of indulgence, diſ- 
ſipation, and expence. All the elegant ac- 
commodations of life have an unuſual ſtreſs 
laid upon them; and there ſeems to be a 
general effort to advance them all to the laſt 
degree of refinement. The ſuperfluous, 
which we call the fine arts, excite . an uni- 
verſal admiration, and adminiſter, . in ten 
thouſand ways, to a luxurious, which, again, 
takes the name of a polite, indulgence. 
IE ſociety, which uſed: ta fill only the 
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vacant intervals of buſineſs, is now become 

the buſineſs of life; and yet is found inſipid 
(fo inſatiable is the love of diſfipation) if ie 
be not, further, quickened by amuſements. 
Theſe have multiplied upon us ſo prodi- 
giouſly, that they meet us at every turn, 
and in every ſhape; nay, are grown ſo com- 
mon, that they would almoſt loſe the name 
of amuſements, if every poſſible art were 
not employed to give a poignancy to them, 
and if faſhion, after all, more than the plea- 
ſure they afford, did not ſupport the credit 
of them. As the laſt reſource of the weary 
diſappointed mind, we have found means to 
intereſt our keeneſt paſſions in one ſpecies of 
amuſement, which is therefore called, 
play, by way of eminence; and is become 
the favourite one, becauſe the moſt violent: 
juſt as the hotteſt cordials ſucceed to the free 
uſe of ſtrong liquors. 

In this ſtate of things (a very alarming; 
one, in all views) nothing threatens the 
utter ruin of the little virtue, that is left 
among us, ſo much, as the general per- 

ſuaſion, 
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ſuaſion, that ſuch purſuits may be indulged 
to any degree, becauſe they are commonly 
acknowledged to be lateſul. Here, then, 
the diſtinction of the Apoſtle comes in very 
ſeaſonably, and may, one would hope, be 
preſſed on the lovers of pleaſure, with ſome 
effect. We may queſtion, it ſeems, the 
expediency of theſe purſuits, how indifferent 
ſoever they be in their own nature; and a 
little reflection will ſhew that they are, in- 
deed, inexpedient, that is, un profitable, un- 
. adviſable, improper, in a great variety of 
reſpects. ; 

I do not ſuppoſe, at preſent, that the ex- 
pence of them 1s ruinous to thoſe, who de- 
vote themſelves to theſe pleaſures (for then 
they would plainly not be /awful to ſuch 
perſons) ; but conſider, if you can afford to 
pay the price of them ever ſo well, they 
take up too much of your time : abundantly 
too much, if you have any profeſſion to 
follow, or to prepare yourſelves for, as moſt 
men have; but too much, if you have not, 
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becauſe it might, and ſhould be employed 


on better things. 

Then, of the little time, they leave to 
yourſelves, they diſable you, in ſome de- 
gree, for making the proper uſe. For they 
diſſipate the attention; they relax the nerves 
of induſtry and application; ; they ſpread a 
languor over all the faculties, and make the 
exertion of them, to any valuable purpoſe, 
painful at leaſt, if not impoſſible. We hear 
it generally obſerved, that there is a ſcarcity 
of able men in all the departments of life. 


Can it be otherwiſe, when the vigour of 


the mind, which ſhould nouriſh all great and 
laudable efforts, which is ſo requiſite to puſh 
the active powers of invention, or recol- 
lection, to their full extent, is waſted on 
trifles, is checked by frivolous habits, and 
left to languiſh under them ? : 

Or fay, that you have force of mind 
enough to elude this ſo natural effect of 
diſſipation, is it nothing that, by giving 
your countenance to it, you draw in weaker 


ſpirits to make tae dangerous experiment ? 
that 
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that you help to propagate the enfeebling 
paſſion through all quarters, till, from this 
authorized ſcene of vanity, the Capital, the 
contagion ſpreads (as we ſee it now does) to 
the ſmaller towns, and even to private 
houſes, in the remoteſt provinces ? that you 
contribute to make reſpectable I know not 
what frivolous and worthleſs arts, and, of 
courſe, to multiply the profeſſors of them, 
to the great diſcouragement and decay of 
uſeful induſtry ? that you hurt the intereſts 
of ſociety, by giving an air of importance 
to the verieſt trifles, and by diverting on 
theſe the attention, and the paſſion, that 
ſhould regularly, and would otherwiſe, ex- 
ert themſelves on nobler objects? 

I might puſh theſe queſtions ſtill further. 
For I remember what hiſtory atteſts, and 
what wiſe men have ſaid, on the chapter 
of polite arts and elegant amuſements. 

„They tell us, how fad a fign * of the times 
it is, when they grow into general repute 

* SIGNA, TABULAS PICTAS, VASA CALATA st- 


RARI—reckoned, by the philoſophical hiſtorian, among 
the prognoſticks of falling Rome. 
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among us; that from inceſſantly indulged ap- 
petites (let the object of them be what it will) 
ſuch an impotence of mind may follow, ſuch 
a luſt of gratification, ſuch an impatience of 
controuling a predominant fancy, as ſhall 
overleap all the fences of diſcretion and virtue, 
The demon of taſte, ſay they, ſhall be 
obeyed, in defiance of every private and 
public duty, till diftreſs, difgrace, and in- 
famy break in upon us; till we feek the 
relief of our wants in fraud and rapine, 
involve the public ruin in our own, and, 
in the end, ruſh blindfold, through an ex- 
treme of profligacy, to deſperation.” 

To this effect, and in this tone, have 
ſome inveighed againſt our more refined and 
elegant amuſements. But I return to what 
are commonly known by that name: and 
with reſpect to theſe, allow me to ſay that 


the life of man is a ſerious thing *; ſo ſe- 


rious, that diflolute, I mean, untempered, 
continued mirth, or pleaſure, is not of a 


b Homo, res ſacra. Seneca, 
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piece with it.. Our virtue, our hopes, nay, 
our preſent happineſs depends on keeping 


the mind in a firm and ſteady frame. What- 
ever encroaches on this manlineſs of temper, 
is pernicious, and unchriſtian. 

I will indulge the extreme candour to 
ſuppoſe, that, in a conſtant round of lawful 
amuſements, you do not forget, or intermit 
your moral and religious duties. But 
with what ſpirit are they performed! 


With diſguſt, I doubt; but certainly, 


with indifference. Nor 1s this the worſt, 
Temptations are to be expected in this 
life: and in what condition are we to 
meet them? Nay, we expoſe ourſelves to 
needleſs temptation, even in the midſt of 
theſe /awfu! pleaſures ; and we bring no 


power with us, hardly the inclination, to | 


withſtand it. The preſent ſcene diſtracts 
the mind, and faſcinates the ſenſes. And, 


© Neque enim ita generati à natura ſumus, ut ad lu- 
dum et jocum facti eſſe videamur ; fed ad ſeveritatem 
potiùs, et ad quædam ſtudia graviora atque majora. 


Cic. Off. L. i. 29. 
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in this delirium of the whole man, without 
God in his thought, or heayen in his eye,, 
what wonder if he become the ſport, and, 
almoſt before he is aware, the victim of 


every paſhon ! 


Still he is not happy in this feveriſh ſtate : 
at moſt, he but forgets himſelf, for a mo- 
ment; and the intervals of his amuſement, 
which, in the nature of things, muſt be 
many and long, are filled with diſguſt and 


languor. Nay, the very amuſement wears 


out by frequent repetition. And then ſuch a 


ſicklineſs of mind ſucceeds, and ſuch a wea- 
rineſs of living on in a too much uſed and ex- 


hauſted world, as is 1 ent and fatal 
to him ©. 

You ſee then there are many good reaſons, 
which ſhew the inexpedieney of proſecuting 
even lawful pleaſures with an unreſtrained 


paſſion. But, if all others were away, 


there is ONE conſideration {till behind, and 


4 Faſtidio illis eſſe cœpit vita, et ipſe mundus; et 
ſubit illud rabidarum deliciarum, QuousQUE EADEM ? 
Seneca, de tranq. anim. c. xi. 
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of ſo much weight, that St. Paul ſcruples 
not to make a diſtinct argument of it, and 
to preſs it on the Corinthian Chriſtians, as 
fully decifive of the point in queſtion— Al 
things are lawful for me: but 1 WILL not 
BE BROUGHT UNDER THE POWER OF ANY— 
And to unfold this argument is what I 
propoſed to myſelf 

2. Under the ſecond head of this 4 ſcour ſe. 

It ſhould be the ambition of every man to 
preſerve the independency of his own mind 
on all his natural or acquired inclinations, 
The dignity of his character depends on this 
ſupremacy ; and his virtue is no longer ſe- 
cure, than while he retains the power, on 
all occafions, to exert it, 

1. The ſtoical wiſe man was expoſed to 
much ridicule by taking to himſelf the 
name and office of a king. The pretenſions 
were high, no doubt, and the language, 
ſomething arrogant and oftentatious. But, 
let the terms, we employ, be what they 
will, all philoſophy, that deferves the 
name, mult agree in this, That to have the 
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command of himſelf, is the duty and chief 
diſtinction of a wife man . There is, then, 
a conſiſtency and harmony in his whole con- 
duct. We naturally reſpect thoſe, who give 
this proof of reſpecting themſelves ; and we 
place an entire confidence 1n the vigour and 
pniformity of their character. 

Again: though the virtue of ſelf-denial 
ſhine out to moſt advantage in the conqueſt 
of ardent paſſions and violent temptations, 
its uſe is not inconſiderable in curbing all the 
lighter fancies. The reaſon is, that cuſtom 
prevails inſenſibly, and reaches farther than 
we, at firit, intended, By humouring the 
mind in trifizs, we teach it to. preſume on 
its own importunity, in greater matters: 
and it will be found a convenient rule in 
the management of our paſſions, as of our 
children, to refuſe a compliance with them, 
not merely when they aſk improper things, 
but when they aſk any thing with im- 


patience, 


278 


® SAPIENS, SIBIQUE IMPERIOSUS—ATE | convertible 
terins in the moral pcct, 


Even 
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Even our curioſity, an innocent and uſe- 
ful paſſion, ſhould be kept within bounds, 
and not indulged, as we ſee it is, on every 


r * 


occaſion that preſents itſelf to us. 

The continence of Scipio has been much 
and juſtly applauded. But he went a ſtep 
too far, in ſeeing his captive. He tri- 
umphed, indeed, over the ſtronger temp- 
tation, .but he was not enough on his guard 
againſt the weaker : by complying too ea- 
ſily with a frivolous curiofity, he rifked the 
honour of that virtue, which a pagan hiſ- 
torian finds ſo divine in ONE, who was er 
Juvents, et celebs, et victor f. 

To apply theſe reflexions to the caſe be- 
fore . us, It may ſeem to be a matter of 
great mdifference, whether we indulge an 
inclination for /awfu/ amuſements, or not. 
But the dignity of our character is con- 
cerned in keeping a ſtrict hand over our in- 
clinations of every fort: and, if it were 
only for an exerciſe of ſelf- government, it 


t Val. Max, IV. ln 1 
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would be worth the while to moderate, 
that is, frequently to ſuſpend, the uſe of a 


favourite, though innocent gratification, 


To be enſlaved by vicious habits, is the 1g- 


nominy of a little mind: to be ſuperior to 


all, is the glory of a great one. ebb 

2. But, in truth, there is no ſecurity in 
any caſe, if we let go this Habit of felf- 
government. One compliance inevitably 
brings on another; and, though we ſet 
out with the deſign of ſtopping at a certain 
point, we ſhall almoſt fatally be carried 
much farther, We meant to acquieſce in 
this, confeſſedly harmleſs, indulgence : 
conſtant uſe makes it inſipid; and then we 
venture on one of a ſuſpicious character, 
Being now on the confines of vice, we are 
caſily puſhed into that quarter; with ſome 
doubt and hefitation, at firſt ; but ſcruples 
give way, as the habit ſtrengthens, and all 
vices being connected with each other, eſpe- 
cially all of one ſort, we, by degrees, make 


the trial of all: and thus, from an innocent 


fancy, or inclination, indulged too freely, 
L | 3 at 
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at ſetting out, we flip inſenſibly, and be- 
ſide our purpoſe, into manifeſt, perhaps 
univerſal, diſſolution. 25 

So ſalutary, ſo divine is the reſolution of 
the Apoſtle ! All things are lawful for me: 
but I will not be brought —_ the power 
fry. 

J0o interdict ee altogether, to 
the vivacity of youth, would be ſevere 
and cynical. They are abundantly too nu- 
merous, at preſent, and too much frequented: 
but many of them are ſuppoſed to be, 
and ſome, without doubt, are, in them- 
ſelves, lawful. Of theſe, only, I am now 


ſpeaking: and even of theſe it muſt be 
affirmed, that the unreſtrained uſe of them 
is not expedient ; as, for the other reaſons 
ſuggeſted to you in this diſcourſe, ſo chiefly, 
becauſe it degrades the man, and enſlaves him. 


To conclude ; the ſafe and manly part 
is, to be temperate in all things*: to 
make our pleaſures, the occaſional re- 


8 1 Cor. ix. 25. 
laxation 
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laxation“ of the mind, and by no means 
the employment of it: not, perhaps, 
to affect a total abſtinenet from them, 
which the world would account an in- 
civility; but reſolutely to forbear all vi- 
cious, or but ſuſpected pleaſures; and, 
for the reſt, to keep a great deal on 
this ſide of what is thought allowable ir in 
the uſe of them. = 4 


» Ludc—uti aL licet; ſed, fi cut * et quĩi- 
etibus cæteris, tm eùm gravibus. ſevidique; rebus AS, 
cerimus. Cic. Oe L. i. 29. 
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1 v. 38, 39, 40, OS | 


7 have heared that it hath been ſaid, an eye 
| for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, But J 
fay unto you, that ye reſiſt not evil: but 
whoſoever ſhall ſmite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other alſo: And, if any 
man will ſue thee at the law, and take 
away thy coat, let him have thy cloke alfs : 
And whoſoever ſhall compel thee to go a 
mile, go with him twain. 


Suppoſe, if theſe words had been found 

in any book whatſoever, except the 
Bible, no man of ſenſe could have enter- 
tained the leaſt doubt of their meaning, 
But, 
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But, while one ſort of readers think they 
do honour to God's word by taking every 
precept in the moſt ſtrict and rigid ſenſe, and 
another, by the ſame mode of interpretation, 
hope to diſhonour it, we may expect that, 
between them, the uſual rules of criticiſm 
will be very little regarded. 

The text - refers us to a law of Moſes, 
which eſtabliſhed the jus zalionis, or right of 
retaliation *, This law, in the main, is 
conſonant to natural equity; was of general 
uie and authority in ancient times; has, with 
ſome modification, been adopted by legiſlators 
of all times; and was peculiarly fit, or rather 
neceſſary, in the Moſaic inſtitute, compoſed 
in a very remote age of the world, and ad- 
dreſſed to a fierce and barbarous people. 

But this, ſo reaſonable law, had un- 
dergone a double abuſe in our Saviour's 
time, What was deſigned, 1n the hands of 


the magiſtrate, to prevent future injury, 
was conſtrued into an allowance of private 


* Exod. xxi. 24. | 
and 
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and perſonal revenge: And, again, what 
was calculated to prevent great and out- 
rageous injuries, was pleaded in excuſe for 
avenging every injury. The Jews retaliated, 
at pleaſure, on thoſe that offended them, and 
for the lighteſt offence. 

Our divine Maſter, then, without dero- 
gating from the law, when adminiſtered 
in due form, and on a ſuitable occaſion, ap- 
plies himſelf to correct theſe ſo groſs per- 
verſions of it I ſay unto you, that ye refift 
not evil that is, that ye do not retaliate on 
the perſon, that does you an injury, in the 
way of private revenge ; or even of a public 
ſuit, for ſmall and trivial injuries. 

You ſee, our Lord's purpoſe was, to op- 
pofe the mild ſpirit of the Goſpel to the 
rigid letter of the law, or rather to an abuſive 
interpretation of it : And this purpoſe is de- 
clared in three familiar and proverbial ſay- 
ings, which, together, amount to thus 
much; „That, when a ſmall or tolerable 


injury is ſuſtained by any one, either in his 


perſon, or property, or liberty, it is far 
better 
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286 SERMON XVI. 
better (and was, thenceforward, to be the 
law of Chriſtians), to endure patiently that 


injury, or even to riſk a repetition of it, than, 
by retaliating on the aggreſſor, to perpetuate 


feuds and quarrels in the world.” = Mt 
That ſuch is the meaning of the text, 


would appear more evidently, if the in- 


juries ſpecified were, further, conſidered 
with an eye to the ſentiments and circum- 
ſtances of the Jewiſh people. A blow on 
the cheek was, always, an indignity, no 
doubt ; but the ſenſe of it was not inflamed 
in a Jew by our Gothic notions of honour ; 


though, if it had, the divine Saviour“ would 
ſcarce have adviſed his followers to extinguiſh 


it in the blood of a fellow-citizen : the loſs 
of a veſt*, or under garment, was eaſily 
.repaired, or not much felt, in the cheap 


and warm country of Judza : and the com- 
pulſion to attend another *, on his occaſions, 


was not much reſented by a people, that 


d John xvill. 22, 23. 
y Xilova. 
' a yſapiucu, See Grotius on the place. 


had 
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had been familiariſed to this uſage by their 
foreign maſters. | 

But, without ſcrutinizing the expreſſion 
farther (which, as I ſaid, Is of the prover- 
bial caſt, and, therefore, not to be taken 
ſtrictly) it appears certainly, that the rule 
enjoined is no more than this, That we 
are not to act on the old rigid principle of 
retaliation, but rather to exereiſe a mutual 
patience and forbearance, in our intercourſe 
with ack other, for the ſake of charity and 


peace.“ 
Still, it has been aſked, whether this rule 


be a reaſonable one, and whether the con- 


duct, it preſcribes, be not likely to do more 


hurt, than good to mankind? 


The ground of this queſtion is laid in the 


following conſiderations : 


Firſt, that reſentment, being a iratural 


paſſion, was, without doubt, implanted in 
us for valuable purpoſes, and that its proper 


and immediate uſe is ſeen in repelling 


injuries: 


Secondly, | 
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Secondly, That to eradicate, or to ſuppreſs 
this movement of nature, is to diſpirit man- 
kind, and to effeminate their character; in 
other words, to make them unfit for the 
diſcharge of thoſe offices, which the good 
of ſociety requires: rk 


Laſtly, That this ſoftneſs oy temper is 


injurious to the individuals, in whom it is 
found, as it expoſes them to many inſults, 
and much ill uſage, which the exertion of 


a quick and ſpirited reſentment would enable 


them to avoid : 


From all which, concluſions are drawn 
very unfavourable, to the doctrine of the 


text, and to the honour of our divine Maſter. 
It will, then, be proper to give the premiſes a 
diſtinct and careful examination. And, 

1. The uſe of the natural paſſion of reſent- 


ment is not ſuperſeded by the law of Jeſus. 
For the legitimate uſe of this paſſion is to 


quicken us in repelling ſuch injuries as would 


render human life wholly burthenſome and 


uneaſy to us, not of thoſe petty affronts and 


diſcourteſies which afflict us much leſs 
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by being diſſembled and forgiven, than by 
being reſented and returned. Now Chriſti- 
anity does not require us to renounce the 
right of nature in repelling injuries of the 
former claſs. The law in queſtion, as ex- 
plained by our Lord himſelf, does not, we 
have feen, import thus much: and for the 
reſt, the appeal is open to the principles of 
nature and common ſenſe ¶ hy even of your 
ſelves judge ye not what is right © ? The prac- 
tice of the Apoſtles (the beſt comment on 
the law) ſhews, too, that, on certain cri- 
tical and urgent occaſions, they ſcrupled 
not to take advantage of thoſe principles. 
So that univerſally, as it would ſeem, where 
the ends of ſelf-prefervation, or of pre- 
pollent public utility, require and juſtify 
reſiſtance in other men, there it 1s left free 
for Chriſtians, likewiſe, to refff evil; the 
purpoſe of their divine legiſlator being, in 
this inſtance, to explain the law of nature, 


© Luke xii. 57, 
Acts xvi. 37. xxv. 11. 
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290 SERMON XVI. 
and to guard it from the abuſe of our 
haſty paſſions, not to abrogate, or ſuſ- 
pend it. | 


If any caſe be excepted from the — 


permiſſion, it is that of perſecution for the 

ale of his religion. And poſſibly this ex- 
ception was made in the early days of Chriſ- 
tianity, to afford a ſtriking proof to the 
world that this religion owed its ſucceſs to 
the divine protection only, and not to the 
power of men. Accordingly, the command 
given in that caſe has an extraordinary, that 
is, a ſuitable, promiſes, annexed to it. But 
the end of God's ſpecial providence having 
been anſwered, and the prophecies accom- 


pliſhed b, by the patience of the ſaints under 


z Matth. v. 11. x. 23. xxvi. 52. From the two laſt 
paſſages we learn, that the Jewiſh perſecutors of Chriſt 
and his diſciples were reſerved for a ſpecial vengeance of 
heaven; to be inflicted upon them in no long time, and 
here predicted, as it ſeems, to let the diſciples know 
_ why, in this cafe, reſſtance was forbidden, God having 
taken the matter into his own hands. 

b The accompliſhment of prophecy is given by Jeſus 
himſelf as one reaſon, why he forbad reſiſtance to the 
* Jews—how then ſhall the Scriptures be fulfilled, - that thus 
it muſt be, i. e. that the violence of the Jews ſhould pre- 
vail? Matth. xxvi. 54, 


the 
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the fiery trial of perſecution in thoſe days 
(whence the miraculous eſtabliſhment of 
our religion is evinced) it ſeems allowable to 
ſuppoſe that the Chriſtian world was, thence- 
forth, in this, as in other inſtances, to con- 
duct itſelf by the ordinary rules and prin- 
ciples of human wiſdom; provided that the 
object of that wiſdom be neceflary ſelfde- 
fence, and not dominion, or revenge, which, 
in all the forms of either, Chriſtianity for- 
bids and reprobates. 

But be this as it may, in caſes where 
religion is not concerned, it ſeems clear that 
Chriſtians are left at liberty to repell in- 
tolerable oppreſſions by all thoſe means, 
which human wiſdom dictates. And there 
is no need of drawing the line very exactly 
between tolerablt and intolerable injuries, be- 
cauſe the aggreſſor, knowing the force of 


inſtinctive paſſion, has reaſon, always, to 


fear, that it will begin to operate too Fo 
rather, than too late. 
The apprehenſion, then, that . proper 


uſe-of the natural paſſion, reſentment of 
U 2 injuries, 
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injuries,“ is likely to be defeated by the 
patient genius of the Goſpel, is weakly en- 
tertained : While, on the other hand, every 
one mult ſee the convenience of putting this 
fiery ſentiment of indignation under ſome 
reſtraint, and of interdicting the exertion of 
it in caſes, to which ſo violent a remedy is 
ill and hurtfully applied. 
But | 

II. It is ſaid, that this doctrine of the 
Goſpel tends ' to di/þpirit and effeminate man- 
kind, and to render Chriſtians unfit for many 
offices, which ſociety requires of them, 

What theſe offices are, one does not rea- 
dily conceive, ſince it is allowed that evil 
may be reſiſted, when it becomes exceſſive, 
that is, when it is worth reſiſting. But, I 
ſuppole, the objectors mean, this patient 
{pirit of Chriſtianity damps the vigour with 
which it is for the intereſt of men in ſociety 
that their civil rights ſhould be aſſerted, or a 


foreign enemy repelled : they think, it ſhort, 


it makes bad citizens, and worſe ſoldiers. 


Now 
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Nov to the FORMER charge I reply, that 
it only tends to check, or prevent, the tur- 
bulent, the factious, the ſeditious ſpirit of 
any community (which is ſurely doing it no 
hurt) while, at the ſame time, it allows 
men to aſſert their eſſential civil intereſts by 
every reaſonable exertion of firmneſs and 
courage; nay, inculcates thoſe principles of 
a diſintereſted love for mankind, and what is 
properly called a public ſpirit, which make it 
their duty to do ſo. And they will not do 
it with the leſs effect, for waiting till the 
provocation given appear to all men to be 
without excuſe. The fury of a patient man, 
is almoſt proverbial : and particularly, in 
this caſe, it is to be expected that, when 
the natural incitement to reſiſtance, long re- 
preſſed and moderated, comes at length to 
be authoriſed by neceſſity, and quickened 
by a ſenſe of duty, it will act with a force 
and conſtancy, not a little formidable to 
thoſe, againſt whom it is directed. There 
is no danger, then, that true patrioliſin 
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ſhould ſuffer by the meek ee: 0 of the 
Goſpel of peace. 

As to the OTHER charge of their weaken- 
ing the military ſpirit, it muſt be owned 
again, they would render wars leſs fre- 
quent than they now are, and leſs deſtruc- 
tive—forgive Chriſtianity this wrong—bur, 
when the neceſſity of ſelf-defence (the only 
juſtifiable ground of war) is real and inſtant, 
I know not, why the Chriſtian prince, or 


Chriſtian ſoldier, ſhould want courage, be- 


cauſe he had given proof of his equitable 
forbearance ; or, that either will be likely to 
do his duty the worſe, for knowing that 
what he does, is his duty. 

And, if we appeal to fact, it is enough 
known, that the Chriſtian ſoldiery have been 
no diſgrace to their profeſſion; no, not even 
then, when the unreſiſting ſpirit was at its 
height, I mean, in the early days of our 
religion. Chriſtians had many good reaſons 
for not being forward to ſerve in the Roman 
armies; but ſome of them did ſerve there; 
without doubt, when they were releaſed 

= | from 
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from ſuch military obligations and ob- 


ſeryances, as they eſteemed idolatrous : Nay, 
it appears, that the number of Chriſtian 
ſoldiers was, on ſome occaſions, conſide- 
rable : Yet we no where find, that theſe 
patient men miſbehaved themſelves in a day 


of action; or, that they threw away their 


ſwords, when they had ſaid their prayers. 

And I give this inſtance of bravery in the 
primitive Chriſtians, the rather, becauſe it 
cannot be imputed to a fanatic ſpirit, which 
is able, we know, to controul any princi- 
ples: It cannot, I ſay, be imputed to a fa- 
natic ſpirit, becauſe religion was not the 

obje& of thoſe wars, in which they were 
engaged: They were left, then, to the 
proper influence of their own principles ; 
which at that time had their full effect upon 
them, and yet did not prevent them from 
acting with the true ſpirit of their pro- 
feſſion, that is, with a full ſenſe of the 
duty impoſed upon them by their engage · 


ments to the ſtate, 
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With regard to the public, then, there is 
uo reaſon to think that our Lord's injunction 
will diſſerve it, in any reſpect. , 

III. The laſt, and moſt plauſible obje&tion 
to the conduct preſcribed in the text, is, 
« That the tame ſpirit, it diſcovers, is in- 
jurious to individualt, and only ſerves to 
provoke much inſult and ill ufage, which a 
quick reſentment and return of injuries would 
prevent.“ 

This is the common plea, and paſſes with 
many for a full juſtification, of that falſe 
honour, which predominates in the world, 
but is equally. frivolous with the other pre- 
tences, already confuted. 

f or, 3 

. It is taken up on a groundleſs and 
ies notion, that the unfriendly and 
malevolent paſſions are the moſt natural to 
mankind. On the contrary, man is by na- 
ture, kind and generous; proud and vin- 
dictive, indeed, if ſtimulated by ill treat- 
ment, but prompted, again, by that very 
pride to relent at the appearance of gentle» 

| nels 
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neſs and ſubmiſſion in the party offending; 
and eaſily diſpoſed to lay aſide the thoughts 
of revenge, when no obſtinate reſiſtance 
ſeems to make it neceſſary. There are; 
certainly, few perſons, at leaſt in civilized 
life, of ſo baſe a temper, as to inſult others, 
and much leſs to inſult them the more, for 
their gentle inoffenſive manners. Or, if 
ſuch monſters there be, they will ſoon be- 
come deteſtable in ſociety ; while the objects 
of their unprovoked fury will find an aſylum 
in the general good-will and favour of 
mankind. - | | 
They, therefore, whos been that the 
world cannot be kept in order, but by re- 
ſentment and revenge, will do well to make 
trial of the oppoſite conduct, before they 


have recourſe to ſo boiſterous a remedy. 


They will probably find, that on/y by PRIDE 
cometh contention', and that they have in- 
jured their ſpecies, in thinking otherwiſe, 

2. Let it be remembered, that the Goſpel 
neither forbids us to take the benefit of the 


i Prov. Xiij. 10. 


laws 
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laws in caſes, where the injury is conſide- 
rable, nor to reſiſt, without law, in ex- 
treme caſes; beſides, that our corrupt na- 
ture will often get the better of principle, I 
mean, when the provocation is not of that 
ſize, as to juſtify either remedy. Whence 
it follows, that brutal force and malignity 
will he under many reſtraints, and will 
rarely be encouraged by the paſhve temper 
of a conſcientious: Chriſtian, to proceed to 
ſuch lengths, as the objection ſuppoſes. 
But, | 1 
3. Laſtly, and principally, we ſhould 
call to mind, that, though ſome ungenerous 
diſpoſitions ſhould take advantage of our 
diſſembling ſmaller injuries, to repeat, or 
even increaſe them, till they come at length 
to the utmoſt verge of what we call tolerable 
injuries, yet it does not follow, from ſuch 
inconvenience, that the law is to be ac- 
counted inexpedient. For the law has a ge- 
neral end in view, the good of ſociety at 
large, or of the individual: And the law is 
a proper one, if the end be commonly 
and 
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and for the moſt part attained by the con- 
duct preſcribed, though with ſome ex- 
ceptions. | - 

That the lawgiver fneeſane the poſſibility 
of ſuch exceptions, is clear from the lan- 
guage, employed by him. If a blow en one 

cheek be patiently received, it may be ſuc- 
ceeded by a blow on the other : if we ſuffer 
our coat to be taken away, our cloke may 
follow it : and if we make no reſiſtance to 
the requiſition of going one mile, we may be 
compelled to go /wo. The inconvenience, 
then, is ſuppoſed and admitted in the law 
itſelf; but it was ſeen not to be · of moment 
enough to evacuate the law. Generally 
ſpeaking, it will be better to bear the incon- 
venience, than to violate the law; better 
for the injured party himſelf, but certainly 
better for ſociety, at large. 

We are certain, that the law will operate 
this effect, becauſe the lawgiver is, by ſup- 
poſition, divine, He, who knew what 
was in man, what his nature, and true in- 
tereſt, is, could not miſtake in adapting 

the 
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the law to the ſubje& of it. And then, 
for the exceptions, he has it in his power 
to make amends for thoſe, and to re- 
compenſe fully, as he engages to do, 
any ſacrifice we make to conſcience, 
acting within the ſcope and 0 of 
the lav). 

So that, on the whole, it is but a just 
deference to the law, and to the autho- 
rity of the lawgiver, to abſtain from re- 
filing evil, according to the true ſenſe and 
ſpirit of the command, though, by ſo 
doing, we ſubject ourſelves to ſome, nay 
to much inconvenience. Fot he muſt be 
ſlenderly inſtructed in the ſchool of Chriſt, 
who is yet to learn, that greater facri- 
fices,: than theſe, muſt be made, if need 
be, for the ſake of him who died for us. 

Enough, I hope, has been now ſaid, not 
only to vindicate the ſacred text, but to let 
vou ſee how repugnant the doctrine of it 
is to that contentious, vindictive, and even 


ſanguinary ſpirit, which prevans ſo much 
| er 
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among thoſe, who, by a ſtrange abuſe of 
language, call themſelves Chriſtians. 

The root of this miſchief, is, a pride 
of heart, nouriſhed in us by an ill-di- 
rected education, and foſtered, through 
life, by the corrupt cuſtoms and maxims 
of the world. To countera& this inve- 
terate evil, we ſhall do well to conſider 
who and what we are; weak, infirm, 
and finful creatures, who are ; provoking 
heaven every day, and ſhould not there- 
fore reſent it much, if we receive but 
little reſpect from men, We ſhould con- 
fider, too, that we are the followers of 
HIM, who ſuffered every indignity with- 
out deſerving any, and yet requires no 
more from us, than he practiſed himſelf, 
and for our ſakes, 1 

Such conſiderations will make us humble 
and meek and placable; ready to forgive, 
as we hope to be forgiven; and diſpoſed to 
make allowance for thoſe defects in others, 
which we have ſo much reaſon to lament in 


ourſelves. 
Still, 
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Still, if we find the duty, of not re- 
fiſting evil, painful and uneaſy to us, let 
us be careful to avoid the occaſions, 
which require the exerciſe of it, A pru- 
dent Chriſtian (and Chriſtianity excludes 
not, nay enjoins, prudence) will rarely 
be put to this trial of his virtue. We 
bring an inſult on ourſelves by in- 
difcreet liberties, by offenſive actions or 
raſh expreſſions; and then, rather than 
retract a folly, we commit a crime. 

- Afﬀeer all, the moſt cautious, inoffenſive 
conduct may not exempt us, in every 
inſtance, from diſcourteſies and affronts, 
from the petulance or injuſtice of un- 
reaſonable men. In this caſe the au- 
thority of our divine maſter muſt con- 
troul the movements of nature. We 
muſt reſolve to endure what we dare not 
reſiſt; and, for the reſt, may aſſure our- 
ſelves, that, in giving this proof of our 
Chriſtian temper and principles, we do 
what is perfectly fit and right in itſelf, 
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is ſingularly conducive to the good of ſo- 
ciety, and, whatever our impatient paſſions 
may ſuggeſt, will contribute more than 
any reſiſtance, to our own true enjoyment, 
even in this world. 
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Preached May 14, 1775. 
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LUKE ix. 26. 


Whofoever ſball be aſhamed of me and of my 
words, of him ſhall the ſon of man be 
aſhamed, when he ſball come in his own 
glory and in bis Father's, and of the holy 
Angels. | 


F we compare this text with the parallel 
one of St. Mark *, it will ſeem probable 
that it more immediately concerned the 
Jews; who, in conſequence of their being 
aſbamed of Chriſt, and rejecting him, as 
their Meſſiah, ſhould themſelves be covered 


Ch, viii. 38. 
with 
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with ſhame, and be rejected by him from 
being his people, when he came to tike 


vengeance of their crimes in the deſtruction 


of Jeruſalem. In this view, the words are 
prophetical of what ſhould, and, in fact, 
did, befall the unbelieving Jesus of that age, 
in which Chriſt lived; for before that age 
was paſſed, all theſe things were fulfilled on 
that adulterous and finful generation: were ſo 
temarkably fulfilled, that the unbelieving 
Jews, only, were involved in that calamity, 
while the Chriſtians, even to a man, as we 
are told, providentially made their eſcape 
from it. | 

But, though this be the primary ſenſe of 
the text, we have reaſon to believe that 
ſomething further, and ſtill more terrible, 
was intended by it. For the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem was emblematical of that final 
deſtruction, which ſhould await all the 
enemies of Chriſt in the day of judgement ; 
as we may probably gather from the ex- 
aggerated terms in which the prophecy con- 
cerning Chriſt's coming to judge Jeruſalem 

Vo“. III. X is 
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is delivered, and as we certainly conclude 
from thoſe paſſages of ſcripture, which pro- 
feſſedly deſcribe the final day of judgment, 
 whenal! hat believe not ſhall be condemned®*, and 
concerning which our Lord himſelf ſays— 
He that rejecteth me, and receiveth not my 
words, hath one that judgeth him: the worD 
whi. h I bave ſpoken, THE Ss AME hall judge 
 bim in the loft day. | 

Whence, vou ſee, we are authorized to 
take the words of the text in their full force, 
and to underſtand them as a general decla- 
ration to ALL, who thall be aſhamed of Chri/? 
and of his words, that of them ſhall Chriſt, 
alſo, be aſhamed, in the great day of retri- 
bution, ſublimely exprefled by the circum- 
ſtance of his coming in his own glory and in 
his Father's, and of the holy Angels. 

To be aſhamed of RLS T, is. very intel- 
ligible language, and means to diſown him 
for what he claims to be, The Meſſiah; and 
to take it for a degradation to us, a reflection 


„Mark xvi. 16, 
© St. John xii, 48. 
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on our own ſufficiency and importance, to 
regard him as our Lord and Saviour, In like 
manner, to be aſhamed of his wORDS, is, to 
think it beneath us to receive his doctrine, 
and to obſerve it: It is to ſay, or to behave 
ourſelves as if we ſaid, with neglect and ſcorn, 
that we will not condeſcend to be influenced 
and directed by it. 

But how, and in what reſpects, may we 
be ſaid to incur the guilt of this charge? In 
what ways, may we teſtify to the world 
that the ſhame of cyrIsT and of his worDs 
is predominant in us ? 

The inquiry, you ſee, is of the laſt im- 
portance ; for this /hame of Chriſt, in whom- 
ſoever it prevails, and fo far as it prevails, 
will be repaid in kind, in that day, when 
he ſhall come in glory, in that day when it 
ſo much concerns us to have boleneſs before 
him, in the day of judgement *. | 

To aſſiſt you, then, in making this mo- 
mentous inquiry, permit me to lay before 

9-514 John iv. 17. 


X 2 you, 
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you, gradually and diſtiſtinctly, the chigr 
of thoſe caſes, which appear to me to ex- 
preſs, or imply, the exiſtence of this falſe 
ſhame; and may therefore let us ſee whether 
we are, or not, involved in the guilt of it, 

I. They (if any ſuch there be) who re- 
je& Chriſtianity on the grounds of a fair 
impartial inquiry, cannot fo properly be 
ſaid to be aſhamed of Chriſt, as to be con- 
vinced that he has no claim to their reſpect 
and veneration. For they deny him, they 
will ſay, not from a principle of Same, or 
diſreſpect, but of what they take to be 
right reaſon. 

But then, if any oblique 1 Views ny in- 
fluenced their diſbelief; if conceit, or vanity, 
or preſumption, has any ſhare in forming 
their conclufions ; if a careleſs or faſtidious 
neglect of the means, by which they might 
be better informed, has mixed itſeh with 

their Inquiries ; if they have felt the ſmalleſt 
diſpoſition in themſelves to ſtruggle. with 
evidence, or to be concluded by any thing 
but evidence; if any, or all, of theſe 

motives 
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motives can be imputed to them, they will 
find themſelves liable, more or leſs, to the 
charge of the text; and ĩt ſurely concerns 
them to ſee that they ſtand clear of all ſuch 


itnputations : It concerns them the more, 
becauſe, if the revelation be divine, the 


revealer knew what evidence was fit to be 


given of it, and that the evidence given was 
ſufficient to the conviction of a reaſonable in- 
quirer. To the ſevere ſcrutiny of their own 
hearts, the diſbelievers on principle are, 
therefore, referted: and, F their heart con- 
demn them in any degree, let them reflect 


with awe, that God is greater than their 
heart, and knoweth all things*. 

But, whatever theſe immaculate unbe- 
lievers may have to ſay for themſelves, there 
are others, who have the ſpots of ſhame in- 
delibly impreſſed upon them. 

Sven were the Jews, of old, who re- 
jected Chriſt, not becauſe they wanted evi- 
dence of his miſſion (for they could not 


John iii. 20. 
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deny, nay they frankly owned, that Be did 
many miracles ), but becauſe he was the 
Son of a Carpenter *; becauſe he was of 
Galilee", and dwelt at Nazareth ; becauſe 


their rulers did not believe in him; becauſe 


they were afraid of being put out of , their 
Synagogue * ; . becauſe they loved the projfe of 
men more as the praiſe of God'; in plain 
words, becauſe, on one account - or other, 
they were ASHAMED OF HIM. | 

Such, too, in ſucceeding times, were 
many of the pagan wiſe men, who diſbe- 
lieved, becauſe the doctrine of the croſs 


was fool! i/bneſs to them”; becauſe the Jews, 


who were the. firſt converts to the faith and 
the firſt preachers of it, were, in their eyes, 
a contemptible people; becauſe the vulgar 
were generally inclined to believe in him ; ; 


John xi. 47. Acts 1 iv. 16. " 4 
b Mark vi. 3. 3:2 

Þ Tohn vii. 41. i. 46. 

John vii. 48. | 


John xii. 42. 
| John xii. 43. 
1 Ctr. i. 23. 
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becauſe his doctrine contradicted and de- 
graded their philoſophy; becauſe their 
pride of reaſon would not ſubmit to be 
tutored by the Galilæan; in a word, for a 


hundred - frivolous reaſons, which only 


ſhewed, that they were ASHAMED OF HIM. 
SUCH, too, in later times (may we af 


firm without a breach of charity) have been, 
and are, many of thoſe over- modeſt men, 


who know not how to withſtand the raillery 
of prophane ſcoffers; who think the credit 
af their parts concerned in rejecting their 
creed, and applaud themſelves for fitting 
looſe to the principles, which, they call the 
prejudices, of their Chriſtian education; 
who affect to have a religion of their own 
making, if they have any at all, or, rather, 
diſclaim all regard to religion, on the au- 
thority of this or that renowned patriarch, 
of infidelity ;- to ſay all, in a word, who 
have | the infirmity, and yet make it a 
matter of vanity, to be ASHAMED of: 
JESUS. iii ö 
X44 Now, 
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Now, of ſuch unbelievers it muſt be ſaid, 
that they clearly come within the deſerip- 
tion of the text: they are aſbmed of the 
Son of man, and: yet, perhaps, glory in 
their ſbame: to what end, let them reflect. 
when they read on, and find, that of ſuch 
fall the Son of man, in his turn, be aſhamed, 
when he ſhall come in his own glory, and in 
his Father's, and of the holy Angels. 

II. [r.) Of men Pprofeſſing Chriſtianity. 
They are moſt expoſed to the cenſure of 
the text, who, under a full conviction that 
Jeſus is the Chriſt, yet, in wonds, for- 
mally diſown and reject him. Such was 
the Apoſtle Peter, who thrice denied his 
Lord, though he had nat the leaſt doubt of 
his divine pretenſions. And why did he 
deny him? Becauſe, it leſſened him in the 
eyes of a ſtranger or two, to have it be- 
lieved by them, that he was connected with 
4 ſuppoſed criminal; becauſe, he had not 
the confidence to bear up againſt the reproach 
of a maid-ſervant, who looted earneſily upon 
lin, and ſaid, This tman was, alſo, with 
| . bim, 
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him. Such was the power, which a falſe 
ſhane had upon this great, and otherwiſe 
fervent, diſciple of Chriſt ! A memorable 
inſtance of human frailty, which ſhould 
 adnaoniſh-! believers' to be on their guard 
againſt all approaches towards a crime, the 
leſs pardonable, becauſe committed againſt 
the clear ſenſe of the mind, and almoſt with 
out temptation. 45 5171 

St. Peter, it is true, might alledge 45 
paſſion of fear, as well as fame; he 
probably thought his life in ſome danger, 
and had an eye to his perſonal ſafety, as 
well as credit, when he denied his Maſter. 
Yet when he reflected on his unworthy con- 
duct, though under theſe circumſtances of 
alleviation, he ep? bitterly, as he had rea- 
ſon to do. What then ſhould they feel, 
who have not this cloke for their ſhame ? 
who deny their Lord without any induce- 
ment to do ſo, but the weak apprehenſion 
of diſguſting ſome perſons, whoſe ſentiments 
after all, they do not really adopt, them- 


ſelyes. Yet is this no uncommon caſe, 
gt Men 
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Men are aſhamed to confeſs with their 
mouths, what they believe in their hearts; 
and give themſelves airs of à frank Us 
bertiniſm, when they. tremble at their own 
impiety: And all this, to be well with a 
frivolous circle, which they frequent, or to 
merit the good word of certain n Her 
blaſphem ers. 5 
[2]. Another fort 51 men His 40 0 come 
within the deſcription of the text, who, 
though neither prompted by a ſenſe of dan- 
ger to their perſons, nor of diſgrace to their 
reputation, are yet induced by a regard to 
their inter, when it preſſes upon them 
with a certain force, to diſſemble their con- 
viction, or rather openly to avow their 
ſhame of Jeſus. Such are they, of whom: 
our Lord himſelf ſpeaks, 2% for ꝙ dobile be- 
tieve, and in time of temptation fall away u: 
And ſuch, in particular, was the young 
man in the Goſpel, who-had no vice to keep 
him from believing, nay who would gladly 
perhaps have ſacrificed any thing, but his 
* Luke viii. 13. 
fortune, 
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fortune, to the Chriſtian faith. It ſeems, 
as if he had been upon the point of enter- 
ing, without reſerve, into the ſervice of his 
new maſter, when, being told, that he 
muſt part with all he had, and then follow: 
him, he grew ſad at that ſaying, and went 
away grieved : for he had great poſſeſſions o. 
Poverty was a croſs, which this amiable 
young man was not prepared to take up. 
His faith, which, before, gave a promiſe 
of life and vigour, died away at the propoſal. 
He now found, doubtleſs with ſome ſur- 
prize to himſelf, that he had the ſeeds of 
infidelity lurking in him. He could not 
reſolve to give this laſt proof of his ſincerity : 
he, therefore, withdrew himſelf from 
Chriſt ;, in other words, he was aſhamed of 
him. Let us pity the weakneſs of this un- 
happy young man; and only aſk ourſelves, 
if, in his cireumſtances, or in any ap- 
proaching to them, we ſhould not have he- 


ſitated, as he did, about believing in the 


„ Mark x. 17. 23. 
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name of the Lord ſefus. If we ſhould, let 
us implote the divine grace to ſtrengthen our 
faith, and frankly confeſs, that a ſecret 
principle of ame, though ſkulking behind 
ſome other and more venial mne has 
taken hold of us. 

(3). Still, we may not have gone theſs 
lengtlis of infidelity. We aflure ourſelves; 
perhaps, that no conſideration would induce 
os, fimply and wholly, to renounce the 
faith, and that, if the hard alternative was 
propofed to us, we ſhould rather give up 
wealth, fame, and life itſelf, than formally 
deny our Lord, and diſclaim all hopes of in- 
tereſt in him. But let us explore our hearts 
& little, thoſe Hearis, which, as we are 


told and have reaſon to know, are deceitful 


ubowe all things?, Have we never in leſſer 
inſtances detected ourſelves approaching 
forewhat towards this Ignominious crime 


of apoſtaey? 
Have we not contented . with 


ling the diſciples of Chriſt in private, and 


Þ Jer, xvii, . 
with 
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with going io him, as the Ruler of the Jews 
did, by: night, in ſecrecy, and, as it Were, 
by ſtealth, not to draw the obſervation of 
men upon us? Have we been willing and 
ready to ſerve him in the congregation, to 
attend his ordinances, and to revere his ſa» 
craments? Have we dared to let the world 
ſee that we are not aſhamed of the croſs of 
Chriſt? ? and that we glory in remembering . 
him, as we are admoniſhed to. da, at his 
holy table"? Have we no reluctance to let 
our friends, nay our ſervants, know that 
we live in a daily ſenſe of our duty to him, 
and that we hope for all the bleſſings of this 
life and the next, only through his merits 
and interceſſion? Have we never heared his 
pretenſious ſlighted, and his holy. name 
blaſphemed, without expreſſing a becoming 
zeal for the honour of our Redeemer ? 
Have we teſtified our diſpleaſure at freedoms 
of this ſort by an open reprehenſion of them 
on all fit occaſions ; at leaſt, r and 


4 Public Baptiſm, diſuſed. _ 
The Lord's Supper, neglected. 
Family Prayer, omitted, 


manner, 
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manner, which ſhewed how offenſive they 
were tous? On the other hand, have we 
never, in ſuch circumſtances, by an aſſumed 
air of complacency, ſeemed to authorize 
what we ſecretly diſapproved, and to yield 
our aflent to propoſitions which we inwardly 
deteſted? In a word, have we none of us, 
at any time, given occaſion to unbelievers 


to ſay or think of us, that we were ama 
inclined to be of their party; or at leaſt, 
that we had not the zeal, and firmneſs and 
reſolution, which men ought to have, who 
profeſs themſelves believers in Jeſus ? 
To theſe, and other queſtions of the like 
ſort, it concerns us to think what anſwers 
we could honeſtly make. But of this be we 
aſſured: If we have not conſtantly and uni- 
formly ſiguified, declared, proclaimed our 
attachment to Chriſt ; if we have not taken 
care to avoid all irreverence toward our Lord 
and Maſter; nay, if we have not been 
enough upon our guard to let no man ſuf- 
pect us of indifference towards him we 
certainly have not done our duty ; we have 
virtually 
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virtually denied the Son of Man; we have, in 
effect, been a/bamed of him. | 

And THvs Much may ſuffice for a com- 
mentary on that part of the text, which 
more immediately reſpects the PERSON of 
Jeſus Chriſt / hoſoe ver ſball be aſhamed. of 
ME—but our Lord goes farther, and ſays 
 Whoſoever ſhall be aſhamed of me, and of 
MY WoRrDS—of him ſhall the Son of Man be 
aſhamed, in the day of judgement. 

Here, then, is a new ſubject of diſcourſe, 
I eall it a ne one; becauſe, though the two 
topics run into one, and he that 1s aſhamed 
of Chriſt's words, may not improperly be ſaid 
to be aſhamed of Chri/? himſelf, yet, for the 
ſake of method, it may be convenient to keep 
theſe two points diſtin, and to give to each 
a ſeparate conſideration. 

It remains, then, to ſet before you the 
principal of thoſe ways, on which we may 
incur the guilt, eſpecially, of being aſhamed 
of our Lord's words, that is, his DOCTRINES, 
and LAWS: a copious and important ſubject! 
on which I ſhall reſerve what I have to ſay 
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to another ogcafion, In the mean time, let 
us lay to heart what we have now heard con- 
cerning the honour due to the yERSON of 
our great Redeemer. Be ue not, therefare, 
aſhamed of our Lord — but let us reſolutely 
abide in him, that when be ſhall appear, we | 
may have confidence, and not be aſhamed before 

him at his coming . 


e 2 Tim, i. 8. | 
v x John ii. 28. * 
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W hoſoever ſball be aſhamed of me, and of Mv 
woRDs, of him ſhall the ſon of man be 
aſhamed, when he ſhall come in his own 
glory, and in his Father's, and of the holy 
Angels, 


IHE text diſtinguiſhes betwixt being 
aſhamed of HRS, and being a/hamed 

of his worDs. And, though the two charges, 
in effect, run into one, yet I have found it 
convenient, in point of method, to obſerve. 
that diſtinction. Confidering the ſubject, in 
this double view, we ſhall fee more clearly, 
Vor., III. * what 
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what the crime is, which we are here cau- 
tioned to avoid, and when we are guilty 
of it. | 

I have already gone through the firſt di- 
viſion of the text, and ſhall now eter on 
the ſecond. If we have not formally diſ- 
owned, or, in effect, at leaſt, been a/hamed 
of CHRIST, that is, of his name, dignity, 
and perſon, and of the relation, which we 
bear to him, as our SAVIOUR and REDEEMER, 
yet have we not felt in ourſelves, and evi- 
denced to others, ſomething of that diſpo- 
ſition in regard to his worDs, that is, con- 
ſidering him in the light of our LoRDU and 
MASTER ? | 

Now, to do juſtice to this part of our 
ſubſect, we mult conſider the words of Chriſt, 
firſt, in THEMSELVES, or as compoſing that 
form and manner of addreſs, in which he 
thought fit to deliver himſelf to us: and, ſe- 
condly, in the $UBJECT MATTER of them, 
that is, as comprehending both his dares 
and precepts, articles of faith, and rules of- 
life, all that, as our heavenly Inffruftor, he 


2 requ wes 
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requires us to believe, and, as our /awgiver, 
to put in practice. In both reſpects, I doubt, 
we ſhall, many of us, find that we have 
too much, and too often, been aſhamed of 
Chriſt's words, | 

I. Under the firſt - conſideration of -the 
words themſelves, that is, of his manner in 
addrefling himſelf to us, let it be obſerved, 
that, though it be true, in ſeveral reſpects, 
that never man ſpake as this man, yet this 
commendation muſt not be extended to the 
language of his diſcourſes, in which no pe- 
culiar art or elegance is affected. He con- 
deſcended to ſpeak, as any other Jew might 
have done, and as his Apoſtles afterwards 
did, plainly and clearly enough to convey 


his meaning, but not with he enticing. 


words of man's wiſaom, that is, of men cul- 
tivated and poliſhed in the ſchool of Greek 
or Roman learning. Hence, both in an- 
tient and modern times, ſuch as were, or 
pretended to be, ſo accompliſhed, have not 
unfrequently objected to the ſtyle of the 
Goſpel, as rude, and barbarous, and not 
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compoſed with that beauty, which they 
have been taught to admire in the maſters of 
fine writing. Now, though this pedantry 
might, perhaps, be excuſed in an old Pagan 
ſophiſt, and is naturally enough aſſumed by 
a modern claſſical unbeliever, one is ſhocked 
to find it in profeſſed Chriſtians. And yet, 
I doubt, there are not a few of thoſe, who 
are half aſhamed of the Goſpel, becauſe not 
written in the beſt Greek, or according to 
the rules of the moſt approved rhetorick : 1 
doubt, there are even thoſe who might tell 
us, if they would (as a polite Italian philo- 
logiſt has done) that they read their bible 
but ſeldom, leſt a familiarity with it ſhould 
hurt their ſtyle ; or perhaps abſtain from 
reading it, altogether, becauſe not faſhioned 
according to their 1deas of elegant com- | 
poſition. Li * 5 
It would be paying too much reſpect to a 
this frivolous delicacy, to enter into a formal A 
{ 


confutation of it. What J ſhall ſay to it is, 
briefly, this ; firſt, that the ſtyle of ſcrip- 
ture, though not claſſical, is by no means 

deſtitute 
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deſtitute of life and heauty: ſecondly, that, 
although it were, where the matter of it 
concerns us ſo much, it is childiſh to lay 
any great ſtreſs on the manner: that, fur- 
ther, the very abjeCtion turns to the honour 
of the Goſpel, which was purpoſely ſo com- 
poſed that the effect of it, in the converſion 
of the world, might be ſeen to flow from 
ſupernatural cauſes, and that our faith ſhould 
not fland in the wiſdom of men, but in the 
power of God. | | 
To all which I might add, what perhaps 
is a ſecret to our polite objectors, that the 
rules of writing and ſpeaking are more arbi- 
trary than they are taken to be; that they 
refer to our cuſtoms and manners, and de- 
nve their merit from that reference, only ; 
that, in different times and places, and 
under different circumſtances, the ſame 
manner may be good and bad; and that 
there is no univerſal archetype of perfect 
ſpeech, exiſting in nature *. 


ger Bp. Warburton's DOCTRINE OF GRACE, Ch. ix. 
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But theſe minute inquiries are not for this 
time and place. On whatever principles the 
ſtyle of ſcripture may be vindicated, or if it 
cannot be vindicated at all to a faſtidious 
reader, ſtill I firm, that the taking offence 
at it 1s a ſpecies of that falſe ſhame, which 
the text condemns, and which deſerves con- 

demnation. When the word of God is held 

up to us in the great day, and the inquiry 
is, what attention we have paid to it, think 
how poor a ſubterfuge it will be from the 
ſhame, that will then overtake us, to reply, 
in the face of men and angels, that it was 
not the word of Cicero or Plato. 

Having diſmiſſed this —— cavil, let us 
now fee, 

1]. In the next place, in what refpefts it 
may be charged upon us that we have been 
aſhamed of Chriſt's ewords; that is, of their 
SUBJECT MATTER; conſidered in the double 
view of the doctrines, and precepts, con- 
tained in them. | 

1. As to the DocTRINEs of Chriſt, that 

is, the peculiar ar ticles of Chriſtian faith, 


On 
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one would think that to reject, or queſtion, 
or explain away theſe, was inconſiſtent with 


the very profeſſion of Chriſtianity. Vet this 


conduct, in ſome ſhape or other, preſents 
itſelf to us every day, in thoſe who are, or 


who defire to be thought, Chriſtians ; and 
one cannot but wonder at the pains they 


take to draw upon themſelves this charge of 


inconfiſtency, 
Some, bolder than the reſt, oat ex- 


punge whole chapters, nay books, from the 
ſacred canon, when the narrative riſes above 
their faith, or the doctrine will not ſink to a 
level with their wiſdom; others content 
themſelves with nibbling at fingle ſentences, 
or, perhaps, words; and, if no obſcure 
manuſcript be at hand to favour the ſyſtem 
they adopt, take refuge in a forced, un- 
natural punctuation. How many antient 
and modern herefies have we ſeen ſupported 
by that preſumptuous, or this minute ſtrain 


of criticiſm ! 
Some, again, when the text is not called 


in queſtion, turn their ingenuity another 
Y 4 way, 
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way, and ſtrike out new modes of interprer 
tation. They mangle and disfigure plain 
facts, or reſolve them into allegories: of 
this claſs were thoſe primitiye hereſiarchs, 
who maintained that Chrift was not come in 
the fleſb b, and that the Reſurreftion was 
paſt already e; and of the ſame family, too, 
are thoſe preſumptuous moderns, of what- 
ever name, who ſtumble at the croſs of 
Chriſt, and fink the doctrine of Redemption 
in 4 metaphor. 

A third ſort excell in puzzling a clear 
text, in putting a violent conſtruction on 
artleſs words, in explaining myſteries by 
metaphyſics, or, to get rid of them at once, 
in making the plain fiſhermen of Galilee 
ſpeak the language of Platoniſm, or of the 
Jewiſh cabbala. 

In a word, it would be endleſs to ſpecify 
all thoſe, who hy ſtudied devices, of various 
kinds, mutilate, pervert, miſinterpret, con- 
found the word of God, obtruding their 


dy John iv. 2. 
*2 Tim. ii. 18. 


own 
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own ſenſe upon it, and finding any thing 
there rather than the plain obvious mind of 
the Revealer. 1 

And why is all this induſtry employed, 
theſe daring liberties taken? Why, to make 
Chriſtianity not myſterious, to ſhew how rea- 
ſonable its doctrines are, and to remove all 
objections againſt them, The pretence 1s 
fair. But ſhall we then admit nothing in 
ſcripture, in that ſcripture which we call 
divine, but what we perfectly underſtand, 
and can make appear, in all its parts, to 
harmonize with our ſyſtems? Alas, what 
is this, but to preſcribe to the ſpirit of God; 
to ſubſtitute our wiſdom in the place of his ; 
in a word, to be aſhamed of Chriſt's words, 
and to idolize our own reaſon. 

To give one remarkable inſtance, out of 
many, of this falſe ſhame. If there be any 
thing clearly revealed in holy ſcripture, it is, 
that there is a world of ſpirits, good and bad; 
and, of the laſt, that there is oNE, placed 
at the head of them, who ſets himſelf in 
oppoſition (as indeed all bad men do) to the 
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will of God; who had a ſhare in ſeducing 
our firſt parents, and ſtill works in the 


children of diſobedience; who was even 
| permitted to tempt Chriſt, and to pofleſs 


Judas; in 2 word, who is ſtyled the Prince 
of this world, and, for the overthrow of 
whoſe empire, principally, the Son of God 
came down from heaven: If I ſay, there 
be any clear undiſputed point of doctrine 
in the Goſpel, it is this: the whole ſcheme 


of Chriſtianity depends upon it: and yet 
what pains have not been taken to extermi- 
nate evil ſpirits, and diſenchant the world of 
them ; although by ſuch methods, as would 
render language itſelf of no uſe, and con- 
found all the rules of juſt criticiſm and ſober 
interpretation ? 

Theſe interpreters, I know, pretend (and 
many of them, I dare ſay, with good faith) 
a zeal for the honour of God, in their at- 
tempts of this nature. But let them look 
deep into themſelves. They will, perhaps, 
find, that they are paying, at the ſame 
time, a ſecret homage to their own un- 
8 derſtandings, 
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derſtandings, as if the whole of God's moral 


government lay open to their view, and 
they were able to pervade every part of it; 
that they hold a revelation in no eſteem, 
which puzzles their philoſophy; and that, 
therefore, they force a meaning of their own 
on the words of Chrift, becauſe they are 
inwardly aſbamed of that, in which his 
words are moſt naturally to be taken, 

Leaving, then, theſe rationaliſts to the 
ſcrutiny of their own inmoſt thoughts, let 
us inquire, 

2. What regard is due to the words of 
Chriſt, conſidered not as articles of belief, 
but rules of practice. 

And here, I doubt, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that we have, all of us, more or 
lefs, been aſhamed of our divine maſter. For 
we are convicted of this ſhame, whenever 
we diſobey his commands, ſeen and ad- 
mitted to be hit, on account of any re- 
pvgnancy they have to the faſhion of the 
world, and to the conſideration we affect to 
have in it. And who is there, that, in this 
«bats! reſpect, 
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reſpect, can hope to ſtand clear of all blame, 


when he is judged ? 


Be meek and lowly of Nanny ſays our 
Lord, On the contrary, we are proud and 
arrogant, that we may not be thought to 
want ſpirit. Take no thought for to-morrow, 
are the words of Chriſt: but the world ſays, 
be rich and great ; and we think of nothing 
elſe but to-morrow. Bleſſed are the pure in 
heart, ſays our ſpotleſs preceptor: Are we 


not gſbamed of theſe words, when we had 


rather run the riſk of any defilement, than 


appear unfaſhionable ? And fo in a multitude 


of other inſtances. 

Still, perhaps, we reſpe& the rule, in 
ſome fort, and blame ourſelyes for the 
breach of it, M 

But what ſhall we ſay of thoſe, who re- 
ject the word ſpoken with a high hand, and 
oftend againſt it on principle, as we may ſay, 
and by ſyſtem ? 

Go and fin no more, ſays our Lord to an 
adultereſs convict; and his words imply a 
ſevere cenſure of having ſinned at all, in 

that 
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that inſtance. But are there none who 
think this a hard faying, who regard it as a 
narrow prejudice; who treat the obſervance 
of it as a needleſs ſcruple; nay, who pique 
themſelves on the violation of it ? Are there 
not ſome, who delight in this fin by way 
of preference ? who lay it down for a maxim, 
that this commerce, under certain circum- 
ſtances, and covered with a certain veil of 
manners, 1s allowable, is reputable, 1s me- 
ritorious ? Nay, are there not thoſe who 
would take it ill to be thought incapable of 
aſpiring to that diſtinction, which, in cer- 
tain quarters, this commerce ſuppoſes? 

But let me not enlarge farther on this 
horrid ſubject. Conſider only, whether the 
parties concerned muſt not deride a precept, 
which they are proud to tranſgreſs, and 
whether, in the ſaddeſt ſenſe of the word, 
they may not be ſaid to be aſhamed of it. 
 ANoTHER inſtance occurs, the mention 
of which, I am ſenſible, can be of no far- 
ther uſe than to illuſtrate my ſubject. A 
nnn of temper, the forgiveneſs of 

injuries, 
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injuries, the love of our enemies, nothing is 
more inſiſted upon in the Goſpel, than theſe 
virtues, which make the very eſſence of a 
Chriſtian's temper. The precepts to this 
purpoſe are numberleſs, and expreſs, and 
enforced with all poſſible authority. Vet, 
to perſons, in certain conjunctures, and of 
a certain rank in the world, it would be 
an affront, but to remind them of their 
duty. We know, who it was, that, when 
he was reviled, reviled not again, when he 
ſuffered, threatened not, but committed himſelf 
zo him who judgeth righteouſly *. But what 
then ? Neither precept, nor example moves 
him, who calls himſelf a man of honour, 
and is the flave of faſhion. He has com- 
mand enough of himſelf to aſſume an air of 
tranquillity, and to obſerve all the forms of 
good-breeding. But his hate is rancorous, 
his reſentment hot as hell, his revenge, 
immortal. Let his pretences: be what they 
will, his conduct cries aloud to all the 
world, I renounce the Goſpel, I am 


41 Peter ii. 23. 


aſhamed 
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aſbamed of the W and merciful 1 
of Jeſus.” - | 

-— Nn F We now ; 3 in 
What ways, and i in how many reſpects, we 


may be aſhamed f Cbriſ and his words. 


recounting thoſe ſeveral ways, whether re- 


ſpecting the name and dignity of our Lord, 
or the rule of faith and practice, which he 
has given us, we have ſeen, at the ſame 
time, how little, how baſe, how ungrateful, 
how impious, how inexcuſable, in all views, 
this ame is: eſpecially in all thoſe, who 
wear the name, and do not wholly diſclaim 
the faith, of a Chriſtian, More words would 
be thrown away on thoſe, who are inſenſible 
to ſuch conſiderations. Or, if any further 
remonſtrance can be of uſe, if there be a mo- 
five left that can reach their caſe, it muſt be 
one, that alarms their fears, and ſhews the 
danger, the unſpeakable hazard, to which 
they expoſe themſelves by this miſerable con- 
duct. And, in the whole extent of God's 
word, there is not, in the nature of things 


there cannot be, a more awakening, a more 
terrible 
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terrible denunciation, than that of the text, 
which therefore I cannot do better than leave 
with you in its own proper form, as pro- 
nounced by our Lord himſel f bocver ſball 
be. aſhamed of me and of my words, of him 
Hall the Son of man be aſhamed, when he ſhall 
come in his own glory, and in his Father's, and 
of the holy Angels.” | 
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ST. MATTH. xvi. 18. 


N 1 | | 
T fay alſo unto thee, that thou art yx TER, and 
upon this rock I will build my church; and 
the gates of hell ſhall not prevail againſt it. 


"HE way of giving a new name to 
1 an eminent perſon, more immedi- 
ately concerned in any great tranſaction; a 
name, expreſſive of that tranſaction, and 
therefore proper to fix and perpetuate the 
memory of it; this cuſtom, I ſay, was of 
known uſe in the antient world. Thus, 
when God renewed his covenant with 
Abram, and engaged to multiply him exceed- 

Yor. III. Z ingly, 
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mgly, the name of this patriarch was changed 


to Abraham; which name, in the Hebrew _ 


language, ſignifies the father of a great mul- 
titude*: and, for a like reaſon, the oy 
triarch Jacob took the name of Haelb; 
omit many other inſtances of this 0 
which occur in the ſacred ſcriptures. 

Juſt ſo, when one of the Apoſtles, known 


before by the name of Simon, had made a 


memorable confeſſion of his Maſter's being | 


the Chriſt, the ſon of the living God, i. e. the 


redeemer, the prince of Iſrael, the. Mefliah 


foretold, our blefled Lord, to give. weight 


and emphaſis to this. confeſſion, confers a 


new name upon him. For he anſwered and 
faid unto him, Bleſſed art thou, Simon Bar- 
Jona 5 fer fleſh and blood hath noi revealed-it 
unto thee, but my Father which is m heaven : 
That is, no man hath revealed this great 
truth to thee, nor has any intereſt of man; 
any thing, indeed, but the ſpirit of God. 
n thy en and c 


a Gen. xvii. 5. 
Gen. xxxli. 28. 


mind, 
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mind, prompted thee to entertain and avow 
it thus heartily and publicly (the proofs of 
it not being, at preſent, ſo ſtrong, as they 
hereafter ſhall be): Therefore, to expreſs 
my approbation of this great teſtimony to a 
truth, which is the fundamental article of 
my religion, and, at the ſame time, to ſig- 
nify to thee the honour, with which I mean 
to reward thee for it, 1 further ſay unto thee, 
Thou art Peter, and upon this rock will I build 
my Church; and the gates of hell ſhall nat 
prevail againſt it. | 

The name, Peter, fignifying a rock in the 
Greek language, implies, we fee, the im- 


moveable truth of the confeſſion, here made, 


on which the Chriſtian religion was to be 
built; and the immoveable firmneſs, too, 
of the Confeſſor, who ſhould have a ſhare, 
with the other Apoſtles, in ſupporting the 
whole fabric, and be himſelf, in point of 
time, the firſt ſtone, on which the glorious 

ſuperſtructure was to be made. | 
It follows - and the gates of hell ſhall not 
prevail againſt 1 it— that is, Death, or De- 
Z 2 ſtruction 
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Aruction (for that, only, the oriental phraſe 
the gates of bell here ſignifies*) ſhall never 
prevail againſt this church, being founded 
.on thee, and the teſtimony, made by thee, 
as on a rock of ages, which ſhall never give 
way, or be removed. | 
We ſee, then, the full meaning of this 
famous text, which contains, in effect, 
Two prophecies: ONE, reſpecting the foun- 
dation of the Chriſtian church, and (ſo far 
as the Apoſtle Peter was perſonally concerned 
in the prediction) then verified, when Peter 
laid the firſt ſtone of this auguſt building in 
the converts made by him both among the 
Jews“ and Gentiles* : the oTHER prophecy, 
reſpecting the perpetuity of this church; 


ce *AJns, or death [ſee Grotius in loe.] is here per- 
ſonized: and, the gates of cities, being antiently the F 
places of counſel and judgement, as well as their chief 
defence and ſtrength, hence the gates of death are the 
power and policy, which this perſon ſhould employ to tl 
accompliſh his ends: which is, in other words, to ſay, 


that thoſe ends, or deftruttion, ſhould by no means, be ar 
effected. | re 


e Acts x. and xv. 7. 
which 
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which the divine providence would, in no 
future age of the world, 1 to be 
deſtroyed. 

So that, not the ſupremacy of Peter over 
the reſt of the Apoſtles (as the church of 
Rome vainly pretends), but the priority of 
his claim, in point of time, to ſignal ſervices 
in the converſion af mankind, is expreſſed 
in this memorable promiſe made to Peter 
on this rock will build my church : and, for 
the ſecond aſſurance, here given, and which, 
to ſo zealous a maſter- builder, as our Apoſtle, 
muſt have been ſingularly welcome — that the 
gates of hell ſhould never prevail againſt it — 
we may, now, by the experience of more 
than ſeventeen hundred years, underſtand, 
how far it has been, and how likely it is, 
in the full extent of the words, to be, ful- 
filled, 

But, to ſee a little more diſtinctly what 
this experience 1s, and what preſumption 
ariſes out of it for the truth of our holy 
religion, let us call to mind, if you pleaſe, 
the more remarkable of thoſe attacks, which 


2 3 have 
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have been made, at different times, on the 
church of Chriſt, and yet how conſtantly 
and ſucceſsfully they have been repelled, 
I. No ſooner had the foundations of the 
church been laid on the rock of this teſti- 
mony—that Feſus was the Chriſt, the Son of 
God—than the ſtorms of perſecution aroſe, 
and beat violently upon it. Nor was it, 
indeed, ſtrange, that this new doctrine, 
publiſhed every where, with great boldneſs, 
by men wha had been eye-witnefles of what 
they affirmed, and calculated'to oyerturn all 
the favourite maxims and uſages of the 
world, ſhould meet with the fierceſt oppo- 
ſition. And how eaſy did it ſeem for that 
world to cruſh the infant ſociety, now 
ſtruggling for life in the hands of twelve 
poor, illiterate, and friendleſs men, if the 
decree of heaven had not gone forth —ihat 
the gates of hell fbould not prevail againſt it ! 
I know, indeed, that this violence of 
perſecution was, in the end, of advatitage 
to the Chriſtian cauſe ; and, from the na- 


ture 
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ture of the human mind, when once per- 
ſuaded of any thing, true or falſe, might be 


expected to be ſo. For cruelty, in ſuch 
caſes, only excites an unconquerable firmneſs 


and perſeverance. . But what was perſuaſion 
in ſucceeding converts to the goſpel of 
Chriſt, was knowledge, or rather the in- 
fallible evidence of ſenſe, in the firſt pub- 
liſners of it. The Apoſtles witneſſed a 
matter of fact, when they made known the 
reſurrection of Chriſt, on which their 
whole doctrine reſted. And it is not in 
nature for any ſingle man, much leſs 
for twelve men, to ſuffer, and to die, 
for a falſe fact, not taken upon truſt 
from others, but afferted on their own 
proper and perſonal experience. If Jeſus 
did not rife from the dead, they neither 
ſaw, nor felt, nor converſed with him 
after his reſurrection, that is, they had 
no perſuaſion for force to harden into 
obſtinacy, but a conſciouſneſs of falſhood 
in their atteſtation, which could not have 


2 4 held 


NN 0 . 


held out againſt the rage of their per- 
ſecutors f. 

If it be ſaid, that criminals are often ſup- 
poſed, and not without reaſon, to die with 
a falſhood in their mouths, I anſwer, it is 
very poſſible: but, beſides that the Apoſtics 
gave no ſigns, in the reſt of their conduct, 
of a want of principle, by declaring the 
truth, in this caſe, they might have ſaved 
their lives, whereas a criminal, for the moſt 


f An antient apologiſt for Chriſtianity ſeems to think, 
that, if a ſect of philoſophy had been perſecuted, as 
Chriſtianity was, it would preſently have vaniſhed out 
of the world. His words are wtv Q1norogiay Thv 
EM ty 6 Tux &pX ανν]ẽxñ orxtlew mapaxpnua 
[Clemens Alexandr, Strom. L. vi. p. 827. Oxon. 1715. } 
Perhaps, the learned father was miſtaken, But a re- 
ligion, founded on facts, not on opinions, and perſe- 
cuted from the beginning, could not have ſupported 
itſelf, if thoſe facts had been falſe, This is the caſe of 
Chriſtianity. The ſubſequent perſecutions, when the 
truth of Chriſtianity was admitted on the credit of the 
firſt martyrs, might tend to advance this religion, even 
though it had been originally an impoſture, The dif- 
ference of the two caſes is palpable, The apoſtles 
ſhewed, by their ſufferings, that they new what they 
atteſted to be a true fact: Succeeding ſufferers ſhewed, 
that they believed it to be ſo, 


part, 
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part, is but the more likely to loſe his, by a 


true confeſſion. 

Or, it, laſtly {for ſuſpicion, I am aware, 
is not eaſily fatisfied, if) the perſeverance 
of the martyred apoſtles be accounted for 
from a falſe point of honour, I admit, that 
this ſtrange principle ſometimes overpowers 
conviction ; but rarely, in any number of 
men confederated in the ſame cauſe, and, 
leaſt of all, in a number of men of ſo plain 
and artleſs characters, as the Apoſtles. 

On the whole, we haye reaſon to con- 
clude, that, if Chriſtianity had not been 
true, it muſt have periſhed with its firſt 
preachers: at leaſt, it cannot be denied, 
that, in outliving the violence, with which 
it was affaulted, both by Jew and Gentile, 
on its appearance in the world, this religion 
has thus far verified the remarkable pre- 
diction of its author. 

II. The external peace of the church 
was ſcarce fettled under Conſtantine, when 
internal commotions ſhook its frame, and 
with a violence, which was likely to bring 

on, 
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on, and that in no long time, its entire diſ- 
ſolution. By theſe commotions, I mean the 
hereſies, that ſprung up in abundance, and 
diſtracted the Chriſtian world for ſeveral cen- 
turies. The zeal, or rather fury, with 
which theſe diſputes were earried on, was 
unappeaſable; and, if it be true, that a houſe 
divided againſt itfelf cannot ſtand, there was 
reaſon to expect that the houſhold of Chriſt 
would exemplify this maxim: While, at the 
ſame time, the Chriſtian name was ſo diſ- 
honoured by theſe contentions, and the 
lives, as well as the faith, of Chriſtians, ſo 
polluted by them, that believers themſelves 
were almoſt tempted to renounce a pro- 
feſſion, which laboured under ſo much in- 
famy; and the reſt of the world could ſcarce 
fail to contract an incurable averſion to it. 

This, indeed, was ſo much the caſe, and 
the advantage, given to the enemies of our 
faith, by theſe ſcandalous abuſes of it, ſo 
great, that one is not ſurprized to find 

III. A third, and ſtill more alarming dan- 


ger of the Chriſtian church in the ſudden 
| riſe 
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riſe and propagation of the Mahometan re- 
ligion. a 

For it was the corruption of Chriftianity, 
that gave occaſion, or ſucceſs, at leaſt, to 
this daring impoſture. And now it might 
ſeem, that he gates of hel! were ſet wide 
open, and deſtruction ready to ruſh upon, 
and ſeize, its defenceleſs prey, the Chriſtian 
Frets diſheartened and diſabled by its own 
vices. The uncontroulable ſpirit of this 
ruthleſs ſect was, indeed, alarming to the 
laſt degree; when a ſecret providence, firſt, 
ſoftened its ferocity, and, then, put a ſtop 
to its ſucceſſes, 

I aſcribe theſe effects to the good providence 
of God, watching over the preſervation of 
our holy faith; for what elſe could make 
the diſciples of Mahomet, tolerant in ſpite 
of their ignorance and bigotry ; and pacific, 


when their law breathed nothing but war 


and univerſal! dominion? 

Still the church had other trials to un- 
dergo; and Hell had yet in reſerve ſome 
further 
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further engines of its wrath to employ _— 
her. For 

IV. While the African and Aſiatic Chriſ- 
tians were in danger of a total ſuppreſſion 
by the rage of their Ottoman maſters, the 
European had almoſt as much to appre- 
hend from exhauſtleſs ſwarms of northern 
| barbarians. And, what darkened the proſ- 
pe ſtill more, all knowledge and learning 
had diſappeared, during theſe turbulent ages. 
Hence, to the deſtructive fanaticiſm of the 
eaſt, was added the groſſeſt ſaperſtition of the 
weſt; which, growing up in a long night 
of ignorance, and yet directed by policy 
towards the eſtabliſnment of a vaſt and 
gloomy empire, involved all Chriſtendom in 
its peſtilential ſhade, and threatened the very 
extinction of all true religion. 
Vet it pleaſed God, in this diſtreſsful ſtate 
of his church, to provide for its continuance, 
and even integrity, .in due time, by making 
the cloyſtered ignorance of the Monks ſerve 
to the preſervation of the ſacred canon ; and 
the enflaving projects of a tyrannical 


hierarchy, 
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hierarchy, to the reſtoration of and 
civil liberty. 

And thus, though the powers of Hell had 
been ſucceſſively let looſe againſt the church 
of Chriſt in the terrible ſhapes, firſt, of 
Jewiſh and Gentile perſecution ; then, of 
hereſy, in the church itſelf; next, of 
Mahometan enthuſiaſm 3 and, laſtly, of 
Antichriſtian ſuperſtition; yet have they 
not prevailed againſt this ſacred ſtruQure, 
founded on a rock, guarded, as we believe, 
by heaven itſelf, and therefore deſtined to 


be eternal, . 

I have touched theſs. ſeveral Peniche 
ſlightly and rapidly, juſt to put you in mind 
of what the Chriſtian religion has endured, 
ſince its appearance in the world; and to 
let you ſee how unlikely it is that this re- 
ligion ſhould have kept its ground againſt 

theſe various and multiplied attacks, if it 
had not been divinely protected. 

But of all the trials, to which it has been 
expoſed, the greateſt by far, if this religion 
had been an impoſture, is ox R, which I 

have 
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have not yet mentioned; and that is, b 
examination of ſevere, enlightened. Reaſon. 

And this trial, to complete its honour, 
our divine faith hath Twice undergone : 
once, in the very ſeaſon of its birth; and 
now, again, for two or three centuries, 
ſince the revival of letters, in our weſtern 
world: periods, both of them, diſtinguiſhed, 
in the annals of mankind, by a more than 
common degree of light and knowledge ; 
which muſt, in the nature of things, have 
been fatal to any ſcheme of religion, pre- 
tending only to a divine original, and not 
really ſo deſcended. 

But this part of the argument is too large, 
as well as too important, for me to enter 
upon at preſent. Let me therefore conclude 
with a ſhort and intereſting reflexion on 
ſo much of it, as we have been con- 
ſidering. 

It was natural, no doubt, for tlie author 
of a new religion, full of his ſcheme, 
and impreſſed with the importance of it, 
to promiſe to himſelf the perpetuity of 

his 
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his work. But a wiſe man might eaſily 
conjecture that a religion, like the Chriſtian, 
would meet with the fierceſt oppoſition : 
and, though this be not a proper time to 
ſhew it; it might be ſhewn, that e Hpirit 
of Chrift* diſtinctly forefaw the ſeveral 
ſpecies of oppoſition, which his religion had 
to encounter. 

Yet, in the face of all | theſe perils, our 
Lord predicts, in the moſt direct and poſitive 
terms, that his church ſhould brave. them 
all, and ſubſiſt for ever. It has ſubſiſted to 
this day, after encountering ſuch ſtorms of 
perſecution and diſtreſs, as muſt, in all likli- 
hood, have overturned any human fabrick. 
Is not the true ſolution of the fact, this, 
that it was founded on the word of God, 


which endureth for ever? The reſt, then, 


£ Peter i. 11. 

Of Perſecution, John xvi. 2. 
Of Hereſies. Acts xx. 30. 1 Cor. x. 19. 
Of Mahomet's impiety, ix. 1 12. See Mede. 
Of the great Apoſtaſy. 2 Theſſ. ii. &c. 

Of theſe, and other woes ſtill to come. The Re- 

velation, paſſim. 
11 Peter i. 25. 
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follows of courſe. The wiſe maſter-builder 
(to uſe his own words on another occaſion, 
near akin to this) had built his bouſe upon a 
ROCK 7 and the rain deſcended, and the floods 
came, and the wwmas blew and beat upon that 
bouſe :. and it BELL vor, for it was founded 
upon à ROCK *, * 


* Matth. vii. 24, 25 
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And I ſay alſo unto thee, that thou art Peter, 
and upon this roc will I build my church, 
and the gates of bell ſball not prevail 
againſt it; 

HE religion of Jeſus hath deſcended 
to us, through Two, the moſt en- 
lightened ages of the world. It was, firſt, 
publiſhed in the reign of Tiberius : It was 
te-publiſhed, as we may fay, at the Refor- 
mation: and is it likely, that an impoſture 
ſhould have made its way in the former of 
theſe periods? Or, is it poſſible, it ſhould 
Vo. III. A a ſtill 
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ſtill keep its ground againſt the influence of 
all that light and knowledge, by whieh 
the latter has been diſtinguiſhed? 

To ſee what force there is in theſe 
queſtions, permit me to lay before you a 
ſlight ſketch of the trials, to which Chriſti- 


anity has been expoſed from the improved 


reaſon of antient and modern times, and of 


the effect, which thoſe trials appear to 
have had on the credit and * of that 
Religion. 

I. Jeſus 5 the | Goſpel i in the reign 
of Tiberius : that 1s, in a time of profound 
peace, when arts and letters were generally 
diffuſed through the Roman empire; and 
in Judea, at that time a Roman province. 
So far was this. 1 from being done in 4 
corner?! [> HE | 

:7T hes religion, on its ; firſt appearance in 


hs world, had therefore to encounter two 


forts. of men, well qualified, and not lefs 
diſpoſed, to give it a ſevere examination; 1 

Ads xxvi. 26. 
| mean, 


Fg 
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mean, the learned JEws, on the one hand, 
and the reaſoning 6ENTILEs, on the other. 
Yet it prevailed againſt all the efforts of 
both. 

It was, firſt, propoſed to the jews, and 
its pretenſions were to be tried by the cor- 
reſpondence of its principles and hiſtory to 
the doctrine and predictions of their ſacred 
books. That vaſtly the greater part of the 
Jewiſh nation reſiſted the evidence of that 
appeal, is well known: but that great 
numbers did not, and, of theſe, that ſome, 
at leaſt, were of principal note for their 
rank, and knowledge in the ſcriptures, 1s 
_ equally certain and allowed; with this 
further conceſſion, that the evidence, what- 
ever it was, prevailed over the moſt inve- 
terate prejudices, that ever poſſeſſed any 
people, and the moſt alarming difficulties 
and diſcouragements, to which human na- 
ture can be expoſed. Let the fact, then, 
be conſidered, with all its circumſtances, on 
both ſides. And as to the merit of the ar- 
gument, we are well able to judge of it. 

| Aa 2 The 
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The ſacred writings of the Jews, to which 
the appeal lay, are in all hands: and with 
what triumphant ſuperiority the followers 
of Jeſus reaſoned from them, we ſee, in 
their numerous works, ſtill extarit, and eſ- 


pecially in thoſe of the great Apoſtle, St. 
Paul. So that, if all the fcriptural learning, 
and all the bigotry of Judaiſm, could not 


ſtop the progreſs of Chriſtianity, as we 


know it did not, it may fairly be preſumed, 
that the way of inquiry was not unfavourable 
to the new religion, and that truth and 

reaſon were on that ſide. But 
II. From the Jews, let us turn to the 
GEN TILEs, at that time flouriſhing in arts 
and letters. To them was the Goſpel 
preached by the Apoſtles, and eſpecially by 
their Apoſtle, St. Paul, through the whole 
extent of the Roman empire; and not 
without ſucceſs in the head quarters of 
Gentiliſm, in the chief towns of Aſia, in 
Greece, at Athens, and even at Rome 
itſelf. 1 
20 
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The pride of Gentile wiſdom, indeed, 
kept its profeſſors, for ſome time, from 
taking more than a ſuperficial notice of the 
new religion. But its rapid progreſs among 
the people, joined to its declared purpoſe of 
preſcribing to the general faith of mankind, 
broke through this real or affected indiffe- 
rence, rouzed, at length, the attention of 
the great and wiſe, and provoked the zeal 
of both to ſhew itſelf in every mode of op- 
poſition, The great perſecuted, and the 
wiſe reaſoned ; and this latter ſpecies of 
hoſtility (the more alarming of the two, if 
Chriſtianity, had been an impoſture) was 
carried on with vigour, and without inter- 
miſſion (whateyer intervals there might be 
of the former} through ſeveral ſueceſſive 
ages, The four Goſpels, and the other au- 
thentic documents of our religion, were now 
in all hands, when this lettered war com- 
menced againſt Chriſtianity, and continued, 
till paganiſm was utterly overthrown and 
ſubdued. Many adverſaries of the Chriſtian 
name engaged in this unequal conteſt : but 
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the moſt diſtinguiſhed are, cxl sus, in the 
ſecond century; PORPHYRY, in the third; and 
JULIAN, in the fourth : all of them, emi- 
nent philoſophers ; and the laſt of this great 
triumvirate, an imperial. one. The two 
firſt wrote with all freedom, becauſe againſt 
a perſecuted, and on the ſide of the predo- 
minant, religion; and the third had the 
whole power of the ſtate in his own hands. 

The works of theſe great chieftains of in- 
fidelity, it muſt be owned, are not extant in 
their proper form, But Celſus is almoſt 
entire in Origen ; a great part of Julian 
may be ſeen in Cyril; and conſiderable frag- 
ments of Porphyry s work have been pre- 
ſerved in Jerom and other old writers. 

Ve do not expect me to produce, on this 
occaſion, the ſubſtance of what theſe three 
Philoſophers have ſaid againſt the Chriſtian 

cauſe. Any that will, may ſee it in the 
original authors, juſt mentioned, or in many 
modern collections, that have been made 
out of them. It may be enough to ſay, 
that thoſe, who give themſelves this trouble, 

4 will 
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will find much abuſe and miſrepreſentation, 


and ſome argument: but the laſt ſo weak, 
and inconcluſive, that one cannot wonder 
much at what Chry ſoſtom tells us, That 
© the early books, written againſt Chriſtia- 
** nity, ſoon fell into a general contempt ; 


that they periſhed almoſt as faſt as they 
appeared; and that, if they ſtill ſubſiſted 


% any where, it was, becauſe they had been 
2 n by the Chriſtians themſelves .“ 

But, ſetting, aſide, for the preſent, the 
merits of the queſtion, the fa&*, we know, 
is, that all the efforts of Greek and Roman 
a were not ſucceſsful: that the 
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Tom. II. p. 539. Ed. Bened. 
es The Chriſtian religion,” ſays the fineſt of our 
Engliſh” writers, whom I need not therefore ſtay to 
name, „ made its way through paganiſm. with an 
amazing progreſs and activity. Its, victories were the 
& victories of reaſon, unaſſiſted by the force of human 
4 power, and as 4285 as the triumphs of light over 
4 darkneſs,” 
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church was ſoon filled with its profeſſors, 
even before the empire became Chriſtian 3 
and that this great event itſelf happened 
within little more than three centuries from 
the birth of Chriſt. So mightily grew the 
word of God, and prevaikd, notwiſtanding 
the ſeverity, with which its pretenſians were 
tried. | | 
It will be ſaid, however, „that the ar- 
gument, drawn from the ſycceſs of Chriſtia- 
nity, is not altogether ſo convincing, as 
we pretend : that, far a time, the learned 
heathens paid but little attention to the new 
ſect; that, when it had taken ſuch root 
among the people as to become the general 
ſubject of inquiry, learning was now very 
much on the decline; that barbariſm had 
prevailed to a great degree before the days of 
Conſtantine, and then increaſed ſo faſt, eſ- 
pecially after the irruption of the northern 
nations, as to leave no traces, almoſt, of 
light and knowledge; and that to this ſottiſn 
ſtate of ignorance, and, its uſual attendant, 
credulity, which continued through many 
| ages, 
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ages, the widely extended and permanent 
eſtabliſhments of Chriſtianity are, therefore, 
moſt probably to be aſcribed. 
Now, though I cannot aſſent to what is 
here alledged, or iuſinuated, that the ad- 
verſaries of Chriſtianity wanted either time, 
ot light, or zeal enough to diſcredit its pre- 
tenſions, if the way of reaſon and diſputa- 
tion could haye done it, before that long 
night of ignorance eame on which is ſup- 
poſed to be fo favourable to religious im- 
poſture ; yet I will not deny that taſte and 
literature were depenerating in the Roman 
empire, from the time that Tearned pagans 
began to intereſt themſelyes in the contro- 
verſy with the Chriſtians; and that, there- 
fore, had the laſt only prevailed through 
this period of declining letters, ſomething 
would have been wanting to the force and 
integrity of that argument, which infers 
the truth of their cauſe, from its ſucceſs, 
But the fact is, that the event has been the 
fame, in oppoſite circumſtances ; as 1 ſhall 
now ſhew, 
| II. Under 
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II. Under the szcoxp head of this diſ- 
courſe; in which I propoſed to point out to 
you, very briefly, ' the influence of RE. 
VIVING, AND REVIVED letters on the credit 
and reception of the: Chriſtian faith. 

From 'the middle of the 14th century, 
and even earlier, there were ſome efforts 
made to break through that gloom of ig- 
noranee and ſuperſtition, which had ſo long 
overſpread the Chriſtian world; and, before 
the end of it, it Wag viſible enough that 
theſe efforts would, in no long time, be at- 
tended: with fucceſs.  Accordipgly, a.zeal 
for true and antient literature made its way 
through moſt parts of Europe, and with ſo 
rapid a progrels, that | multitudes of able 
men aroſe within, the compaſs of the next 
century, and were. enough inſtructed to 
aſſiſt in the reformation of religion, which 
followed in the commencement of the 16th, 
From that time to. the preſent, arts and 
letters have been ſtudied with unceaſing ap- 
plication; and all the powers of reaſon put 


forth 1 in the cultivation of knowledge, in the 
oy diſcovery 
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diſcovery of error, and the ſearch of truth, 
It is pretended, that we are now enlightened 
beyond the example of all former ages: it is 
credible, that, in ſome places, where liberty 
has attended the purſuits of learning, - the 
utmoſt ability of the human mind, on the 
moſt important objects of ſcience, has been 
exerted and diſplayed. 

Now, amidſt this blaze of light, gra- 
dually aſcending from the dawn of ſcience 
to its meridian luſtre, what has been the 
fortune of the divine religion, we profeſs ? 
It has been the firſt, and laſt object of at- 
tention. ' It has been examined with the 
moſt ſuſpicious and ſceptical ' curioſity, It 
has ſtood the attacks of wit, of learning, of 
philoſophy ; and, ſometimes, of all theſe 
acting in concert, without any reſtraint or 
reſerve whatſoever. Yet it Keeps its ground ; 
or rather the belief of it is entertained; not 
only by the multitude, but, more firmly, 
than ever, by the ableſt and wiſeſt men. 

For the truth of this aſſertion, I can 
only refer you to your own fair and candid 

obſervation ; ; 
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obſervation; the proof of it being much 
too long to be given, at this time. For it 
would require me to ſet before you the ſe- 
veral topics of argument, which have been 
employed againſt Chriſtianity, and the fu- 
tility of them. It would, further, oblige 
me to make appear, that the number of 
thoſe, who ſtill embrace Chriſtianity, is not 
only vaſtly greater, but their names, too, 
beyond compariſon, more reſpectable, than 
of thoſe who reject it: all which it would 
be tedious, indeed, but not difficult to 
_ ew 7 
However, till ſome ſuch proof be pro- 
duced, ye will be apt, I know, to remind 
me of many eminent perſons, who have 
been the declared enemies of our religion: 
ye will object to me the complaints, which 
even divines make, of an overflowing infi- 
delity in the preſent times. 
In abatement of this prejudice, I could 
ſay with much truth, that the character of 
theſe 'eminent perſons has been raiſed too 
high; and — thoſe complaints, though 
3 not 
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not without foundation, have been carried 
too far. But T have other, and more mo- 
ment6us conſiderations to ſuggeſt to you, 
on this ſubject. 

At the revival of letters, when the mani- 
fold corruptions of Chriſtianity had been 
diſcovered, it was too natural for the diſ- 
abuſed mind to entertain ſome ſuſpicions of 
the revelation itſelf; and when reaſon, now 
emancipated from authority, had tried its 
ſtrength,” and found itſelf able to detect in- 
numerable errors in religion and ſcience, it 
too haſtily concluded that there was no ſub- 
ject too vaſt for its comprehenſion, and that 
its power and right to decide on all queſtions 
whatfoever was evident and beyond diſpute. 
From that ſuſpicious, and this delirious ſtate 
of the human mind, infidelity ſprung up, 
and on either ſtock it ſtill grows. We 
have been deceived in many things, with 
regard to this religion; therefore in every 
thing.“ We know much; therefore 
we are capable of knowing all things.” — 
Theſe, as extravagant as they appear, are 

| | the 
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the two ſophiſms, into which all modern 
free - thinking is to be reſolved. 

But now it is ſo evident to men of ſenſe, 
that a revelation may be true, though much 
impoſture has been grafted upon it, and 
that its doctrines may challenge our belief, 
though they be not within the reach of our 
knowledge :” This, I ſay, is now fo uncon- 
troverted among men of ſenſe, that, if the 
liſt of thoſe, who, in the courſe of two or 
three centuries, have ſupported the infidel 
cauſe on thoſe grounds, were ever ſo great 
or ſo conſpicuous, it could furnith no argu- 
ment, or even preſumption, in favour of that 
_ caule itſelf. 

But the truth is, that liſt is neither formi- 
dable for its numbers, nor for the capacity 
of thoſe, of whom it conſiſts. It ſhrinks 
into nothing, when we oppoſe to it the 
multitudes of able men, who have been, 
during this period, and are, the advocates 
of Chriſtianity; and, among theſe, when 
we recollect the names of Grotius, Paſcal, 


Bacon, Locke, Boyle, Newton, and many 
others 
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others (not of the ſacred order, though J 
know not why the authority of theſe ſhould 
be left out of the account); when, I ſay; 
we look up to theſe great lights and or- 
naments of the Chriſtian worlc. 

Nor let it be ſurmized, that the reaſonings 
of infidel writers have been better, or other, 
than they are here repreſented to be, or that 
they have not been enforced with full li- 
berty, and in all their ſtrength. What the 


Hberty, or rather licence, of theſe en- 


lightened times has been, we all know: 
And of their arguments, ye may all judge: 
though this labour be the leſs neceſſary, as 
moſt of them have not only been. trium- 
phantly confuted by believers, but ſuc- 
ceſſively exploded by unbelievers themſelves; 


and the reſt of them, have not prevented 


men of thought and ability from being ge- 
nerally on the ſide of the Chriſtian religion, 
even to this day. | 
Ve ſee, I am as conciſe as ; poſſible, and 
omit very much of what might be. faid on 


this ſubject, not to exceed the limits uſually 
; preſcribed 
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| preſcribed to a diſcourſe in this place. But 
when ye contemplate the an en ſtate of 
Chriſtianity, in an age of the greateſt light 
and freedom, and the reſpect that is ſtill 
paid to it, I muſt juſt deſire you to call to 
mind the ſtate of pagan religion under the 
like circumſtances; and to reflect that, 
when men of ſenſe examined its pretenſions 
in the Auguſtan age, there was not a ſingle 
perſon, in the prieſthood or out of it, of 
ability and learning, who did not ſee and 
know that the whole was a manifeſt im- 
| poſture, and deſtitute of all evidence, that 
could induce a well grounded and rational 
afſent *. Can any thing like this be ſaid, or 
even ſuſpected, of the Chriſtian faith ? 

I know, that fraud and falſehood, by 
being mixed with a great deal of ac- 
knowledged evident truth, may obtain 


* This effect of inquiry upon the Gentile religions 
was foreſeen by men of ſenſe—Non ſunt iſta [the tradi- 
tionary tales of the heathen Gods] vulge diſputanda, nt 
ſuſceptas publict religiones diſputatio talis extinguat. Cie. 

rag. Olivet. T. iy, p. 586, 


respect 
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reſpect even with ſome acute and inquifitive 
men; as, without doubt, has been the caſe 
of Popery, fince the Reformation: I know, 
too, that a falſe religion, unſupported by 
any truth, may even keep its ground in a 
learned age, when reſtraint or other cauſes 
have prevented a free inquiry into that re- 
ligion ; as may have been the caſe of Ma- 
hometaniſm, in one ſtage of the Saracen 
empire: but that a religion, like the Chriſ- 
tian, as delivered in the Scriptures, which 
muſt either be wholly falſe, or wholly true, 
and has been ſcrutinized with the utmoſt 
freedom and ſeverity, ſhould yet, if the ar- 
guments for it were weak and fallacious, 
maintain its credit, and ſubſiſt in the belief 
of the moſt capable and accompliſhed 
reaſoners, is, I think, a prodigy, which 
never has appeared, or can appear among 
men. 
I ſuppoſe, enough has been, now, faid to 
ſhew, that, in fact, the knowledge of paſt 
or preſent times has not diſcredited the cauſe 
Vol. III. B b of 
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of Chriſtianity; and that what there is of 
infidelity may be well accounted for from 
certain prevailing prejudices, which un- 
happily ſprung up with returning Letters, 
at the Reformation, I might go on to ſhew, 
that the evidences of the Chriſtian religion, 
as drawn out, and ſet before us, by its mo- 
dern apologiſts, are now ſtronger, and more 
convincing, than they ever were in any 
former period; and that, on the whole, 
this religion has not loſt, but gained infi- 
nitely, by all the inquiries, which improved 
ſcience has enabled men of leiſure and cu- 
riofity to make into it, But it is time to 
return to the TEXT, and to conclude this 
commentary upon it, with c one or two ſhort 
reflex1ons. 

Fins r, if it be true, that after ſo many 
trials of every kind, thoſe eſpecially of rea- 
fon, and philoſophy, to which, the religion 
of the Goſpel has been expoſed, the belief of 
it remains unſhaken in the minds of men, 
Then is the prophecy of the text thus far 

ſignally 
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fignally verified; and it is indiſputable, that 


the gates of bell kd not, hitherto, prevailed 


againſt it. 

SECONDLY, if it be 3 imaginable that 
any future trials, from without, ſhould be 
more ſevere, than thoſe which Chriſtianity has 
already ſuffered ; or that thoſe, from within, 
] mean the trials of ſevere rational inquiry, 
ſhould be more formidable, than what it 


has undergone in two periods, the moſt di- 


ſtinguiſhed, for the free exertion of the human 
faculties, of any that have occurred in the 
hiſtory of the world; then may it ſeem cre- 
dible, or rather then 1s the preſumption 
ſtrong and cogent, that neither, hereafter, 
will the prophecy be confuted, and that the 
gates of hell ſhall not, at any fine, or at all, 
prevail againſt it, 

THIRDLY, and laſtly, We may learn, from 
both theſe concluſions, to put our truſt in this 
impregnable fortreſs of our Religion; to em- 
brace with ſtedfaſtneſs, and to obſerve with the 
utmoſt reverence, a RULE OF FAITH AND 
LIFE 
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LIFE, which bears the ſignatures of im- 
mortality upon it, and appears to be under 
the ſpecial protection, as it proceeded ori- 
ginally from the ſpecial favour and autho- 
rity, of God himſelf, | 


THE END OF THE THIRD VOLUME, 
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